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the theme of k long abs of 5 


ries in ho ſeveral languages of Europe ; 
the ſubject has been recent] and il, 
Jaftrated by; a celebrated Wine ang 15 — 
ſelves At is not therefore my intenti 


tread agai 


of occurrences of which 
if the nobleſt exertions of gi nan my 
producin ing: Cyemls the moſt oft Gaga an ug id impor- 
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hiſtory of the hos, are Circ um+ 


ces deſerving, 7 0 an 
y attempt, which] feel to be 2 
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a ſituation, and other local cauſes; com- 


prehending in this part of my book an account 
of the African ſlave trade, 25 obſervations 
on tho negro character and genius, and reflec- 
tions on the f ſyſtern of ſlavery eſtabliſhed in our 


colonies ;— 
- To furniſh a more comprehenſive account 
oh has hitherto appeared of riculture - 
the e Sugar Aland in gene of their 

rich and valuable ſtaple aud ſugar, 
b » Ge and eben, in particular ;— 

ha | 
106 diſplay the various and widely extended 
branches of their commerce ; pointing out the 
relations of each towards the other, and to- 
wards the ſeveral great intereſts, the manu- 
factures, navigation, revenues, and lands of 
Great Britain, = - 

© Thele, together with ſeveral collate ral diſ- 
qu uiſitions, are. the topics on which I have en- 

eavoured to collect, and convey to the pub- 
lic, uſeful and acoceptable information. Their 
importance will not be diſputed; and I have 
only to lament that my abilities are not more 
equal to the taſk I have undertaken. 

But, before I proceed to. inveſtigations _ 
merely po litical doo mmercial, I have ven- 
tured on a xetroſpeQtive ſurvey of the ſtate and 
condition. of the Weſt Indian iſlands when firſt 
diſcovered by. Columbus ; ; and I have endea- 


voured to delineate the moſt prominent fea- 


tures in the character and genius of their an- 
cient inhabitants. | I was led to a wen of 


} l 
. - 


1 


chis nature, not- merely for the of 
g uniformity to my work Tak, br 
Ying refidet many N in che n 
bc! write, T prefurne to think” ＋ 1 eb bore 
fomewhat better uli to j 
fluence of climate and fituation, oh Fes 5 Gt. 
come temper, und incelledhs f of their inha- 
than many of thofe writers, om 
without the fame advantage, have undlertak 
to compile fyſtems, and eſtabliſn conchiffons, 
on this ſubject. I conceive unleſs an 
author has Had the benefit of actua experience 
and perſ6nat obſervation, neither genius for 
induſtry can at all times enable him to 
againſt the miſtakes and miſrepreſentati 
udiced, ignorant, or intereſted men e to 
whoſe authority he ſubmits, merely from the 
want of advantages which thoſe who have 
poſſeſſed them have perverted, He is liable 
even to be mifled by e who 
have undertaken, on no better foundation than 
himſelf, to compile } hiſtories and form ſyſtems 
on the fame ſubject: for hen planſible the- 
ories are ' deduced, with Ae and elo- 
—— from - — y aſſerted; th 
uſpeCts not, or e ſuſpects, 1s cautious o 
aſſerting, that che foundation wel as it fre- 
= happens) js without fu * For 
ch 2 exiſt, or, of xiſtin are. 
aecidentsl and — peculiarities eule 
s of ſufficient extent and importance 
whereon to ground general ooncluſions and fyſ- 
tematical . e ö 
| I have 
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I have been induced to make this remark 
from peruſing the ſpeculations. of Monſ. Buf- 


ET 


ours of Wien thoſe writers 


miſphere, and prevent the natives from at- 
taining to that perfection at which mankind ar- 


rive in the other quarters of the globe. Not- 
withſtanding the variety of ſoil, climate, and 
ſeaſons, which prevail in the ſeveral great pro- 
vinces of N 5 and South America — not- 
withſtanding that the aboriginal inhabitants 
were divided into a great many different 
tribes, and diſtinguiſhed alſo by many different 
languages ; it is pretended that all thoſe vari- 
ous tribes were uniformly inferior, in the fa- 
culties of the mind and the capacity of im- 
provement, to the reſt of the human ſpecies ; 
that they were creatures of no conſideration 


| 4 


in the book of Nature; — denied the refined 


invigorating ſentiment of love, — and not poſ- 
ſeſſing even any very powerful degree of ani- 
mal deſire towards multiplying their ſpecies. 
The author of a ſyſtem entitled Recherches 
Philofophiques ſur les Americains declares, with. 

— unexampled 


as — 


. 
a 1 


o 


| NE. FT ACE. 
unexampled arrogance, that there never has 


been found, throughout the whole extent of 
the New World, a age individual of ſupe - 
rior ſagacity to the reſt. And the ſcope of his 
treatiſe is to demonſtrate, that the poor ſa- 


vages were actuated, not by reaſon, but by a | 


ſort of animal inſtin& ; that Nature, having 


beſtowed on the: whole 1 ies a certain ſmall. 


degree of intellect, to which they all indivi- 


dually attain, placed an — barrier 


againſt their further progreſs :—of courſe, that 
they are not (properly ſpeaking) men, but be- 


ings of a ſecondary and ſubordinate rank in the 


ſcale of creation. 


Although our own learned Hiſtorian * 16 


much too enlightened to adopt, in their fulleſt 


extent, theſe opinions; which cannot, in- 


deed, be read without indignation yet it 
is impoſſible to deny, that they have had ſome 
degree of influence in the general eſtimate 
which he has framed of the American charac- 
ter: for he aſcribes to all the natives of the 
New World many of thoſe imperfections on 


which the ſyſtem in queſtion is founded; and 


repeatedly aſſerts, © that the qualities belong- 
ing to the people of all the different tribes 
may be painted with the ſame features .“ 
With this bias on his pen, it is not wonderful 


told that the Americans are, in an amazing 


0112 degree, 


* Dr. Robertſon. 
+ Hiſtory of America, Vol. I. p. 280 and 283. 


that the author is ſometimes chargeable with 
repugnancy and contradiction. Thus we are 


© 
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ſoon afterwards, that, im ſome 
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degree, ſtrangers to the firſt inſtinct of n- 


ture (a paſſion for the ſex), and, in every part 


of the New World, treat their women with 
coldneſs and indifference *.” Yet we find 
countries of 
the New World, the women are valued and 
admired,. the animal paſſion of the ſexes be- 
comes ardent, and the diſſoluteneſs of their 
manners is exceſſive . It is elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, that * the Americans were not 2 
averſe to toil, but incapable of it, and ſunk 
under taſks which-the people of the other con- 
tinent would have rmed with eaſe; and 
it is added, that * this feebleneſs of conſti- 
tution was univerſal, and may be confidered as 
characteriſtic of the ſpecies I. It appears, ho-w- 
ever, in a ſubſequent page, that wherever 
the Americans haye been gradually accuſtomed 
to hard labour, their conſtitutions become ro- 
buſt enough to equal any effort of the natives 
either of Africa or Europe . Perſonal de- 
bility, therefore, could not have been the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of the American ſpecies ; 
for the human frame, in every part of the 
globe, acquires ſtrength by gradual employ- 
ment, and is comparatively feeble without it. 
Again: Among the qualities which the Hiſ- 
torian conſiders as univerſally predominant in 
the Americans, he afcribes to them, in a re- 
markable degree, a hardneſs of heart and a 


brutal inſenſibility to the ſufferings of their 


fellow- 


* Hiſtory of America, Vol. I. 292. 7 P. 296. 
| P. 290. . 294. 
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fellow - creatures . So little (he obſerves) 
is the breaſt of a ſavage ſuſceptible of thoſe 
ſentiments which prompt men to that feeling 
attention which mitigates diſtreſs, in ſome pro- 
vinces of America the Spaniards have found it 
neceſſary to enforce the common duties of hu- 
ive laws +.” Neither is this 
account of their inflexibility confined to the 
ferocious barbarian of the northern provinces, 
or tothe miſerable outcaſt of Terra del Fuego, 
The author extends his deſcription to all the 
uncivilized inhabitants of the New Hemiſphere. 
It conſtitutes a ſtriking feature in his general 
eſtimate ; for he eſtabliſhes it as a fixed prin- 
—_ that * in every part of the deportment 

man in his ſavage ſtate, whether towards his 
equals of the human ſpecies, or towards the 
animals below him, we recognize” the fame 
character, and trace the operations of a mind 
intent on its own gratifications, and regulated 
by its own caprice, without much attention 
or ſenſibility to the ſentiments and feelings of 
the beings around him ||. 

Certainly the learned author, while employed 
in this repreſentation, had wholly forgotten the 


account which he had before given of the firſt 


interview between the Spaniards and the na- 
tives of Hiſpaniola, when a ſhip of Columbus 
was wrecked on that iſland. As ſoon (ſays 
the Hiſtorian) as they heard of the diſaſter, 
they crouded to the ſhore, with their prince 

' e 


* Hiſtory of America, Vol. I. p. 405. 
+ P. 406. P. 497- 
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Guacanahari at their head. Inſtead of taking 
advantage of the diſtreſs in which they beheld 
the Spaniards, to attempt any thing to their 
detriment, they lamented their misfortune w1t/ 
tears of fincere condolance. Not ſatisfied with 
this unavailing expreſſion of their ſympathy, 
they put to ſea a vaſt number of -canoes, and, 
under the direction of the Spaniards, aſſiſted in 


faving whatever could be got out of the wreck ; 
and by the united labour of ſo many hands, 


almoſt every thing of value was carried aſhore. 
Guacanahari in perſon took charge of the goods, 
and prevented the multitude not only from em- 


| bezzling, but even from inſpecting too curi- 


ouſly what belonged to their gueſts. Next 
morning this prince vifited Columbus, and en- 
deauoured to conſole him for his laſs by offering all 
that he poſſeſſed to repair it. | jel 
Thus exceptions preſent themſelves to 
every general . concluſion, until we are bur- 
thened with their variety ;---And at laſt we 
end juſt where we began; for the wonderful 
uniformity which is ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed 
the American Indians, appears to be as little 


founded in nature, as it is 5 7 by analogy. 
ot m 


Of the other branches of my work, great 


part, I preſume to think, will be new to many 


of my readers. I have not met with any book 
that even pretends to furniſh a comprehenſive 
and ſatisfactory account of the origin and pro- 
grels of our national ſettlements in the tropical 
parts of America. The ſyſtem of agriculture 
practifed in the Weſt Indies, is almoſt as much 

| e unknown 
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unknown to the people of Great Britain as 
that of Japan. They know indeed, that ſu- 
gar, and in indigo, and coffee und cotton, are 
raiſed and produced there; but they are very 
generally, and to a ſurpriſing degree, unin- 
formed concerning the 2 —. by which thoſe 
and other valuable commodities are cultivated 
and brought to perfection. So remarkable in- 
deed is the want of information in this reſpect, 
even among perſons of the moſt extenſive ge- 
heral knowledge, that in a law queſtion which 
came by appeal from one of the Sugar Iſlands a 
few years ago, the noble and learned lord who 
preſided at the hearing, thinking it neceſſary to 
give ſome account of the nature of rum and 
melaſſes (mueh being ſtated in the pleadings 
concerning the value of thoſe commodities) aſ- 
ſured his auditors with great ſolemnity, that 
r melaſſes was the raw and unconcocted juice 
extracted from the cane, and from which ſu- 
gar was afterwards: made by boiling * !!! 
On the ſubject, of the ſlave trade, and its 
concomitant circumſtances, ſo much has been 
ſaid of late by others, that it may be ſuppoſed 
chere remains but little to be added by me. It is 
certain, however, that my — both of 
the trade and the ſituation of the enſlaved 
negroes in the Britiſh,” colonies, differs very 
eſſentially from the repreſentations that have 
been given, not only in a great variety of 
aphlets” and other publications, but alſo 

by many of the witneſſes that were GS 
"ap CORY G4 It ore 


I give this 8 on the authority of a Jamaica get» 
dewan who was preſent ; a perſon of undoubted veracity» 
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before the houſe of commons. The public 


muſt judge between us, and I ſhould be in 
no pain about the reſult, if the characters of 


ſome of thoſe perſons who have ſtood forth 


on this occaſion as accuſers of the reſident 
planters, were as well known in Great Britain, 
as they are in the Weſt Indies. What T have 
written on theſe ſubjects has at leaſt this ad- 
vantage, that great part of my obſervations are 
founded on perſonal knowledge and actual ex- 
perience: and with regard to the manners and 
diſpoſitions of the native Africans, as diſtin- 
pied by national habits, and charateriſtic 
eatures, I venture to think, that my remarks 


After all, my firſt object has bern doin 
not novelty. I have endeavoured: to collect 
uſeful] knowledge  whereſoever it lay, and 
when I found books that could fi what 
I ſought, I have fometimes been -content to 
adopt, without alteration, what was thus fur 
niſhed to my hands. Thus, extracts and paſ- 


| ſages from — writers occupy ſome of my 


pages; and not having always been careful to 
note the authorities to which I reſorted, I find 
it now too late to aſcertain the full extent of 
my obligations of this kind. They be 

art 


may 
traced moſt frequently, I believe, in the 
rſt, be- 
con- 


and laſt parts of my work : In the fi 
cauſe, when I began my taſk, I had lefs c 


| fidence in my ownreſources than I found aſter- 


wards, when praCtice had rendered writing 
familiar to me; and in the laſt, becauſe, when 
ay 
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my labours n e I be- 
prin ol offered, nn 
From vying rather than from written infor- 
mation, however, have I generally ſought 
aſſiſtance, when my own reſources have prov- 
ed deficient; and it is my good fortune to 
boaſt an acquaintance with men, to whom, for 
local and commercial knowledge, our ſtateſ- 
men and ſenators might reſort, with credit to 
themſclves and advantage to the public. On 
this ocaſion, neither the gratitude which I owe 
for favours beſtowed, nor the pride which I 
feel from the honour of his friendſhip, will 
the name of Edward 


o 12 N 
Eſquir „ r mne - JAMAICA 
Cary, e whom am ft and prin 
indebted ; and who, with the liberality whi 


always accompanies true genius, has been as 


careful to correQ my errors, and aſſiduous to 


ſupply my defects, as if his own well- earned 
reputatiqn had depended on the iſſu. 
For great part of the materials which com- 
pale the Hiſtory of Grenada, I am under obli- 
2 to Thomas Campbell, Eſq. formerly 
2 of the aſſembly of that ifand, who, 
ough means of a friend, furniſhed ſuch 
anſwers to queries that I fent him, as encou- 
rage me to preſent that portion of my work 
to the public with a confidence which I dare 
not aſſume in my account of ſome other of the 
iſlands. Yet, even with regard to moſt of 
theſe, I have no cauſe to complain that affiſt- 


ance 
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ance has been oftentimes denied me. Con- 


cerning Barbadoes and Saint Chriſtopher's in 
particular, I have been favoured” With _ 
accurate and acceptable information; * 
Braithwaite and Alexander Douglas, Em wir 
tlemen who are intimately acquaint -with 
Js concerns of thoſe mon + 200 _ = 
and chearful readineſs with which the 
my enquiries, entitle them to this | Hh iſt 
mony of my thanks. 
- "The fame tribute is moſt juſt _ to Ben- 
jamin Vaughan and George Hi ert, Eſquires, 
ierchans of London, for excellent and 
nt remarks, and much valuable -mat= 
en Which, at length, have enabled me 
jovi back on the comm «dif iſitidns ' in 
the laſt book; with a degr 
t one 1 of obtai taining ; being 


well apprized that this part of my rm t will, 
on many accounts, be moſt obnoxious to criti- 


 ciſni.- That it is now rendered free from'mif- 


takes, I do not indeed pretend. In all re- 
ſearches of a political and commercial nature, 
the beſt Aüths ice are ſometimes fallible ; and 
there is frequently much difference both in 
general opinion and particular com putation be- 
tween thoſe who are equally ſolicitous for the 
diſcovery of truth. The facts, however, that 
I ive collected cannot fail to be of uſe, whe- 
ther the concluſions I have drawn from them 
be well founded or not. AY 
I might here cloſe this beds diſcourls, 

and leave my book to the candour of my 

; readers; 


— 
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| readers but having made my .acknowledg- 


ments to thoſe gentlemen who have given me 


their kind aſſiſtance in the compilation of it; 


and feeling, in common with all the inhabitants 


of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, a juſt ſenſe of in- 


dignation at the malignant and unmerited 
aſperſions which wo daily and hourly thrown 
upon the planters, for ſuppoſed improper and 
9 —— of . 
I ſhould ill acquit myſelf, as the hiſtorian, of 
thoſe colonies, if I omitted this opportunity of 
giving my teſtimony to the fulneſs of their 
gratitude, their honeſt pride and lively ſenſibi- 
lity, at beholding, in a Son of their beloved 
Sovereign, the generous aflertor of their rights, 
and the ſtrenuous and able defender of their 
injured characters, and inſulted honour ! The 
condeſcending and unſolicited interpoſition of 
the Duke of Clarence on this ck: is the 
more valuable, as, happily for the planters, it 


is founded on his Royal Highneſs's perſonal 


obſervation of their manners, and knowled 

of their diſpoſitions, acquired on the ſpot. 
Thus patronized and protected, while they 
treat with filent ſcorn and deſerved contempt 
the baſe efforts of thoſe perſons who, without 
the leaſt knowledge of the ſubject, aſſail them 
with obloquy and outrage, they find a dignifi- 
ed ſupport, in the conſciouſneſs of their own 


innocence, even under the miſguided zeal and 


unfavourable prepoſſeſſions of better men. It 


might indeed be hoped, for the intereſt of truth 
and humanity, that ſuch men would now frank- 


Vor. I. b ly 
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-ly acknowledge their error, and ingenuouſl 

| . Son that we have been moſt coutlyiraduced, 

and ignominiouſly treated: If this be too much 

to all, we may at leaſt expect that gentlemen 

of education and candour will no longer perfiſt 

in affording countenance' to the vulgar prejudi- 

ces of the envious and 1lliberal, by giving cur- 

rency to ſuggeſtions which they cannot poſſibly 

know to be true, and which we know to be 

falſe. 
Loxpox, 1793. 


P. S. The author has to obſerve, that the firſt part of 
the work was written before his Return to the Weſt Indies 
in the beginning of 1787 a conſiderable part while he 
was there, and the remainder, with moſt of the notes, ſince 
his return to Great Britain, in the autumn of 1792. It 
may poſhbly be found therefore, that events and of 
a political and commercial nature have talen place, during 
the time which elapſed in the progreſs of the work, that 
have paſſed unnoticed in it; and the author is apprehenſive 
alſo, that there are in ſome of his pages, from the fame 
cauſe, appearances of anachroniſm; which, however, it 
was impoſſible wholly to remove, without newly arranging 
and modelling the work throughout, 
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ment, religious rites, funeral ceremonies, &c.— 


Some reflettions drawn from the whole. - 24 
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2 IST ORT OF THE 
BOOK and of the Pacific Ocean on the other. Theſe 
I. great Oceans were anciently diſtinguiſhed alſo, 
from their relative ſituation, by the names of 
| the North and South Seas. 

Name. To that prodigious chain of Iſlands which 
extend in a curve from the Florida Shore 
on the Northern Peninſula, to the Gulph of 
Maracaybo on the Southern, is given the deno- 
mination of Weſt Indies, from the name of 
India originally aſſigned to them by Columbus. 
This illuſtrious Navigator planned his expedi- 
tion, not, as Raynal and others have ſuppoſed, 
under the idea of introducing a New World to 
the knowledge of the Old; but, principally, 
in the view of finding a route to India by a E 
Weſtern navigation; which he was led to : 
think would prove leſs tedious than by the 
Coaſt of Africa; and this concluſion would 

\ have been juſt, if the geography of the Anci- 
ents, on which it was founded, had been ac- 
curate f. Indeed, ſo firmly perſuaded was 

Columbus 


*The appellation of North, applied to that part of the Ca 
Atlantic which flows into the Gulph of Darien, ſeems now int 
to be entirely diſuſed; but the Þacific is ſtill commonly u 
called the South Sea. It was diſcovered in 1513, and, 0 
having been firſt entered towards the South, might, per- ſch 
haps, — derived its name from that circumſtance, pri 
+ © The ſpherical figure of the earth was known to the Y wh 
ancient geographers. They invented the method ſtill in uſe, | i 
of computing the longitude and latitude of different places Y hay 
According to their doctrine, the equator contained 360 de- pre 
grees; theſe they divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, | ten 
each equal to fifteen degrees. The country of the Seret or 
Sine being the fartheſt part of India known to the an- 14. 
cients, was fuppoſed, by Marinus Tyrius, the moſt em- Go 
nent of the ancient £ eographers before Ptolemy, to be fif- | wh 

| Loth to the eaſt vf the firſt meridian, | mo 


teen hours, or 225 


— — I 


oy wm. 


S Wray - =o 


2 the Fortunate Iſlands. If this ſu poſition | mie 
Was well founded, the country of the Seres, or China, was} * 
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Columbus of its truth and certainty, that he CHAP, 
continued to aſſert his belief of it after the . 
diſcovery of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; not doubt- 


ing that thoſe ĩſlands conſtituted ſome part of the 
Eaſtern extremity of Aſia: and the nations of 
Europe, ſatisfied with ſuch authority, concurred 
in the ſame idea. Even when the diſcovery of 
the Pacifie Ocean had demonſtrated his miſ- 
take, all the countries which Columbus had 
viſited ſtill retained the name of the Indies; 
and in contradiſtinction to thoſe at which the 
Portugueſe, after paſſing the Cape of Good 
Hope, had at length arrived by an eaſtern 


courſe, they were now denominated the Indies 


a., fog 5 
Among the Geographers of thoſe days, 
however, there were fome, who envying the 
glory of Columbus, or giving more credit to 
ancient fable than to the achievements of their 
cotemporaries; perſiſted in aſſigning to the new- 
ly-diſcovered Iſlands the appellation of Antilia 


or 


only nine hours, or 135 degrees weſt from the Fortunate or 
Ear ide, and Je navigation in that direction was 
much ſhorter than by the lat which the Portugueſe were 
urfuing.” From this account, for which the reader is in- 
ebtedd to the learned Dr. Robertſon, it is evident that the 
ſcheme of Columbus was founded on rational ſyſtematical 
principles, according to the light which his age afforded; 
Whereas if he had propoſed, without any ſuch ſupport, to 
diſcover a new hemiſphere by ſailing weſtward; he would 
have been juſtly conſidered as an arrogant and chimerical 
projector, and ſucceſs itſelf would not have reconciled his 
temerity to the ſober diftates of reaſon.” | 
Columbus failed on his firſt voyage the 3d of Auguſt, 
1492. In 1494 Bartholemus Dias diſcovered the Cape of 
Good Hope; but it was not doubled till the year 1499, 
when Vaſhuez de Gama ſucceeded (for the firſt time in 
modern navigation) in this, as it was then ſuppoſed, for- 
midable att Ita © * 5 | —_ N 4 1 
6 28% J b4> d ka * 2 
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BOOK or Antiles : the name (according to Charlevoix) 
I. of an imaginary country, placed in ancient 
charts about two hundred leagues to the Weſt- 


ward of Azores; and it is a name ſtill v 
generally uſed by foreign Navigators, although 
the etymology of the word is as uncertan, as 
the application of it is unjuſt. - To the Britiſh 
nation the name beſtowed by Columbus is 
' abundantly more familiar: and thus the whole 
of the New Hemiſphere is, with us, common- 


ly compriſed under three great diviſions ; - 


_ America, South America, and the Weſt 
Indies*. | | 2 7 
But, ſubordinate to this comprehenfive and 
ſimple arrangement, neceſſity or convenience 
has introduced more minute and local diſtinc- 
tions. That portion of the Atlantic which is 

| FIST - RIP ſeparated 


The term Aumiles is applied by Hoffman to the Wind- 
ward or Charaibean Iflands only, and is by him thus ac- 
counted for: Dicyntur Antilæ America quaſi ante Inſu- 
las Americz, nempe ante majores [nſulas Sinus Mexicani.” 
{ Hoffman Lexie. Univ.) ort and Du Tertre explain 
the word nearly in the ſame manner, while Monſ. D An- 
ville applies the name to thoſe Iſlands only, which are more 
immediately Ne to, or fituated againff, the Continent: 
thus he terms Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, 
the Great Antilet, and the ſmall Iſlands of Aruba, Curagoa. 
Bonair, Magaritta, and ſome others near the coaſt of Ca- 
raccas on the ſouthern Peninſula, the Leſs; excluding the 
Charaibean Iſlands altogether. A recurrence to the earl 
Spaniſh Hiſtorians would have demonſtrated to all thel 
writers, that the word Aatilia was applied to Hiſpaniola 
and Cuba, before the diſcovery either of the Wind 
Iſlands, or any part of the American Continent. This 
appears from the following in the Firſt Book of the 
irſt Decad of Peter Martyr, which bears date from the 
Court of Spain November 1493, eight months only after 
Columbus's return from his firſt expedition; ** Ophiram 
Inſulam ſeſe reperiſſe refert : ſed Coſmographorum trafty 
diligenter conſiderato, Antilie Inſulee ſunt Ille et adjacentes 
aliz: hanc Hiſpaniolam appellavit, &c.“ „ 
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and to the Eaſt, by the Iſlands I have men- 
neral appellation of the Mexican Gulph, is it- 
ſelf properly ſubdivided into three diſtin 
Bafins: the Gulph of Mexico, the Bay of 
Honduras, and the Charaibean Sea“. The 
latter takes its name from that claſs of Iſlands 
which bound this latter part of the Ocean to 
the Eaſt. Moſt of theſe were anciently poſ- 
ſeſſed by a nation of Cannibals, the ſcourge 
and terror of the mild and inoffenfive natives 
of Hiſpaniola, who frequently expreſſed to 
Columbus their dread of thoſe fierce and war- 
like invaders, Charaibes, or Caribbees f. And 
it was in conſequence of this information, 


khat the Iſlands to which theſe ſavages belong - 


ed, when diſcovered afterwards by Columbus, 
were by him denominated generally the Cha- 
raibean Iflands. 
Of this claſs, dme ö avon W ad- 
joing to the Eaſtern fide of St. John de {te 
Rico, is likewiſe called the Virgin Iſles ; à diſ- 
tinction of which the origin will be explained 


Neither 
* Vide Introduftion to the Weſt Indian Alas,” by 


in its place 1. 


| Jellies 3649 


+ Herrera, lib. i. 3 * — — 
It may be to oblerve, 

LF "Js 12 5 g of the Weſt India Alland in 

Pe Alling iſh them alſo into two claſſes, 

Parlovento and Sata vento, from whence our Wind- 


the terms 


ward and Leeward Iflands; the Charaibean conſtituting in 


ſtrict iety the former claſs (and as fuch I ſhall fer 


of them in the courſe of this ay and and the four 
Tflands of Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, 
the latter. But our * mariners appropriate both 
nds only, * them ac- 
cording 


terms to che Charaibean 


I . 


338 
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voyage the moſt bold and magrificent in deſign 


Climate. 


Dominica, and extending to Porto Rico. 
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weſterly direction for the ſpace of near thiree 
hundred leagues, from the Northern coaſt of 
Hifpaniola to the Bahama Strait, oppoſite the 
Florida ſnore. Whether this appellation is of 
Indian origin, as 8 is a 
queſtion T cannot anſwer ; neither does it merit 
very anxious inveſtigation: yet theſe little 
iſlands have deſervedly a claim to particular 
notice; for it was one of them that had the 
honour of firſt receiving Columbus, after a 


F _— 9 


and the moſt important in its conſequences, of 
any that the mind of man has conceived; or 
national adventure undertaken, from the bes» 
ginning of the world to the preſent hour. 

Moſt of the countries of which I propoſe to I "* 
treat being ſituated beneath the tropic of Can- 


— & — A RG TY CW) fl. 


© 


cer, the circumſtances. of climate, as well in ff 
regard to general heat, as to the periodical I ® 
| II 


rains and conſequent variation: of ſeaſons, are 
nearly the ſame throughout the whole. The 


temperature of the air varies indeed confide- F 


rably according to the elevation of the land; Ide 
but, with this exception, the medium degree 
of heat is much the ſame in all' the countries ſo 


of this part of the globe. +1 .. al 
A tropical year ſeems properly to eom- he 
prehend but two diſtinct ſeaſons; the wer And th 
0 + Rr © al 
cording to their ſituation in the courſe of the trade wind; kr 
the Windward Iflands by their arrangement terminating,” Pl 


believe with Martinico, and the Leeward commencing at lit 


„Gua nahani. The whole group is called by the Spa- 


niards Lucayos. 


, heli 
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the dry; but as the rains in theſe climates con- CHAP. 
ſtitute two great periods, I ſhall deſcribe it, I. 
like the European year, under four diviſions. 

The vernal ſeaſon, or Spring, may be ſaid 
to commence with the month of May, when 
the foliage of the trees evidently becomes more 
vivid, and the parched ſavannas begin to | 


change their ruſſet hue, even previous to the 
firſt periodical rains, which are now, daily ex- 
pected, and generally ſet in about the mid- 
dle of the month. Theſe, compared with the 
Autumnal rains, may be ſaid to be gentle 
ſhowers. They come from the South, and 
commonly fall every day about noon, and 
break up with thunder- ſtorms; creating a bright 
and beautiful verdure, and a rapid and luxuri- 
ant vegetation. The thermometer at this ſea- 
ſon varies confiderably ; commonly falling fix 
or eight degrees immediately after the diurnal 
rains: its medium height may be ſtated at 75*. 
After theſe rains have continued about a 
fortnight, the weather becomes dry, ſettled, - 
and ſalutary; and the tropical Summer reigns 
in full glory. Not a cloud is!to be perceived; 
and the ſky blazes with irreſiſtible fierceneſs. 
For ſome hours, commonly between ſeven and 
: | ten in the morning, before the ſetting in of 
dee ſca-breeze or trade-wind, (which at this ſea- 
es | ſon blows from the. ſouth:eaſt with great force 
and regularity until late in the evening) the 
H beat is ſcarcely ſupportable; but, no ſooner is 
the influence felt of this refreſhing wind, than 
he all Nature revives, and the climate, in the 
ſhade, becomes not only very tolerable, but 
'7 | pleaſant. The thermometer now varies but 
little in the whole twenty-four hours: its me- 
1 dium, near the coaſt, may be ſtated at about 
> 80˙. 
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godk 80. 1 have ſeldom obſerved it higher than 


855 at noon, nor much below 757 at ſun- riſe. 
The nights at this ſeaſon are tranſcendently 
beautiful. The clearneſs of the heavens, the 
ſerenity of the air, and the ſoft tranquillity in 
which Nature repoſes, contribute to harmo- 
nize the mind, and. produce the moſt calm and 
delightful ſenſations. The moon too in theſe 
climates diſplays far greater radiance than in 
Europe; the ſmalleſt print is legible by her 
light; and in the moon's abſence her function 
is not ill ſupplied by the brightneſs of the 
milky-way, and by that glorious planet Venus, 
which appears here like a little moon, and glit- 
ters with ſo refulgent a beam as to caſt a ſhade 
from trees, buildings, and other objects, mak- 
ing full amends for the ſhort ſtay and abrupt 
departure of the erepuſenlum or twilight ®. - 
This ſtate 'of the weather commonly conti- 
nues, with little variation, from the beginning 
of June until the middle of Auguſ}, when the 
diurnal breeze begins to intermit, and the at- 
moſphere becomes ſultry, incommodious, and 
ſuffocating. In the latter end of this month, 
and. moſt part of September, we look about in 
vain for coolneſs and comfort. The thermo- 
meter occaſionally exceeds go, and inſtead of 
a ſteady and refreſhing wind from the ſea, there 
X X are 


* In the mountainous and interior parts of the larger 
iſlands, innumerable fire: lies abound at night, which have 
a ſurprifing appearance to a ſtranger. They conſiſt of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, ſome of which emit a light, reſembling a 
ſpark of fire, from a globular prominence near each eye; 
and others from their ſides in the act of reſpiration. ey 
are far more luminous than the glou- worm, and fill che air 
on all ſides, like ſo living ſtars, to the great aftoniſh- 
ment and admiration of a traveller omed to the 
country.—LIn the day-time they diſappear. | 
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are uſually faint breezes and calms alternately. CHAP. 1 
Theſe are preludes to the ſecond periodical I. 4 
or Autumnal ſeaſon. ' Large towering clouds. 4 
fleecy, and of a reddiſh hue, are now ſeen, in the © 
por age in the quarters of the ſouth, and ſouth- 
eaſt; the tops of the mountains at the ſame - 
time appear clear of clouds, and the objects 
upon them wear a blueiſh caſt, and ſeem much 
nearer to the ſpectator than uſual. When 
theſe vaſt accumulations of vapour have riſen 
to a conſiderable height in the atmoſphere, 
they commonly move horizontally'towards the 
mountains, proclaiming their progreſs in deep 
and rolling thunder, which, reverberated from 
peak to peak, and anſwered by the diſt 
roaring of the ſea, heightens the majeſty o 
the ſcene, and irrefiſtibly lifts up the mind of 
the ſpectator to the great Author of all ſubli- 


mit * . 6 
The waters, however, with which theſe con- 
gregated vapours load the atmoſphere, ſeldom 
tall with great and general force until the be- 
ginning of October. It is then that the hea- 
vens pour down cataracts. An European who 
has not viſited theſe climates, can form no juſt 
conception of the quantity of water which 
deluges the earth at this ſeaſon: by an exact 
account which was kept of the perpendicular 
height of the water which fell in one year in 
Barbadoes (and that no ways remarkable) it ap- 
peared to have been equal to ſixty- ſeven cubi- 
cal inches. KY: "I 
It is now (in the interval between the begin- 
ning of Auguſt and the latter end of October) 
that hurricanes, thoſe dreadful viſitations of 
the Almighty, are apprehended. The prog- 
noſtics of theſe elementary conflicts, have been 
minutely 
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| BOOK 8&. 1 have ſeldom obſerved it higher that 
85 at noon, nor much below 75 at ſun-rife. _ 


— The nights at this ſeaſon are tranſcendently 
beautiful. The clearneſs of the heavens, the 
ſerenity of the air, and the ſoft tranquillity. in 
which Nature repoſes, contribute to harmo- 
nize the mind, and. produce the moſt calm and 
delightful ſenſations. The moon too in theſe 
climates diſplays far greater radiance than in 
Europe; the ſmalleſt print is legible by her 

hght; and in the moon's abſence her function 
is not ill ſupplied by the brightneſs of the 
milky-way, and by that glorious planet Venus, 
which appears here like a little moon, and glit- 
ters with ſo refulgent a beam as to caſt a ſhade 
from trees, buildings, and other objects, mak- 
ing full amends for the ſhort ſtay and abrupt 
departure of the erepuſenlum or twilight. 
This ſtate of the weather commonly conti- 
nues, with little variation, from the 3 4 
of June until the middle of Auguſt, when the 
diurnal breeze begins to intermit, and the at- 
moſphere becomes ſultry, incommodious, and 
ſuffocating. In the latter end of this month, 
and. moſt part of September, we look about in 
| vain for coolneſs and comfort. The thermo- 
| meter occaſionally exceeds 90, and inſtead of 
4 a ſteady and refreſhing wind from the ſea, there 
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| * In che mountainous and interior parts of the larger 
| iſlands, innumerable fire-flies abound at night, which have 
a ſurprifing appearance to a ſtranger. They conſiſt of dif- 

ferent ſpecies, ſome of which emit a light, reſembling a 
ſpark of fire, from a __— prominence near each eye; ni 
and others from their ſides in the act of reſpiration. ey th 
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are far more luminous than the glow-worm, and fill the air h 
on all ſides, like ſo living ſtars, to the great aftoniſh- l 
ment and admiration of a traveller med to the ne 
country. — In the day- time they diſappear. 
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are uſually faint breezes und calms alternately. CHAP. 


Theſe are preludes to the ſecond pe 
or Autumnal ſeaſon. ' Large towering clouds, 
fleecy, and of a reddiſh hue, are now ſeen, in the 
2 in the quarters of the ſouth, and ſouth 
ext; the tops of the mountains at the ſame - 
time appear clear of clouds, and the objects 
upon them wear a blueiſh caſt; and ſeem much 
nearer to the ſpectator than uſual. When 
theſe vaſt accumulations of vapour have riſen 
to à conſiderable height in the atmoſphere, 
they commonly move horizontally towards the 
mountains, proclaiming their progreſs in deep 
and rolling thunder, which, reverberated from 
peak to peak, and anſwered by the diſt 
of the ſea, heightens the majeſty of 
the ſcene; and irreſiſtibly lifts up the mind of 
the ſpectator to the great Author of all fubli- 


muy. 1 r 
The waters 1 e ”e — — con- 
gregated vapours load the at ſeldom 
fall with great and general force until the be- 
ginning of October. It is then that the hea- 
vens pour down cataracts. An European who 
has not viſned theſe climates, can form no juſt 
conception of the quantity of water which 
deluges the earth at this feafon : by an exact 
account which was kept of the perpendicular 
height of the water which fell in one year in 
Barbadoes (and that no ways remarkable) it ap- 
peared to have been equal to fixty-ſeven cubĩ · 
cal inches. \ e= DET 
It is now (in the interval between the begi 
ning of Auguſt and the latter end of October) 
that hurricanes, thoſe dreadful viſitations of 
the Almighty, are apprehended. The prog- 
noſtics of theſe elementary conflicts, have been 
minutely 
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BOO K minutely deſcribed by various writers, and 


their effects are known by late mournful ex- 


— * = perience to every inhabitant of every, iſland 


within the tropics, but their immediate cauſe 
ſeems to lie far beyond the limits of our ir 
cumſcribed knowledge. 

Towards the — 5 of N ovember, or ſome- 
times not till the middle of December, a con- 
ſiderable change in the temperature of the 
is perceivable. The coaſts to the northwar 
are now, beaten by a rough and heavy ſea, roar- 
ing with inceſſant noiſe; the wigd varies from 
the eaſt to the north-eaſt and north, ſometimes 
driving before it, acroſs the higheſt mountains, 
not only heavy rains but hajl ; till at length, the 
north wind having acquired ſufficient force, 
the atmoſphere is cleared ; and now comes on 
a ſucceſſion of ſerene and 2. weather, the 
north-eaſt. and northerly winds ſpreading cool - 
neſs and delight throughout the whole of this 
burning region. 

If this interval, therefore, from December 
to March, be called winter, it is certainly the 
figeſt winter on the globe. To valetmdinarjand 
and perſons advanced in life, it is the climate. 
of. Paradiſe. 


The account which I have thus given is, 


however, to be received not as uniformly ex- 
act and minutely particular; but as a general 
repreſentation only, ſubject to man ay variations 
and exceptions. In the large iſlands of Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, and Jamaica, whoſe lofty. moun- 
tains are clothed with foreſts perhaps as old as 
the deluge, the rains are much more frequent 
- and violent than'in the ſmall iſlands to wind- 
ward ; ſome of which are without mountains, 
and others without wood; both powerful agents 

| on 
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on the atmoſphere. In the interior and ele- CHAP. 
vated! diſtricts of the three former iſlands, 3 
believe there are ſhowers in every month of the 
year; and on the northern coaſts of thoſe 
illands, conſiderable rains are expected in De- 
cember. or January, ſoon after the ſetting in of 
the north Winds. a Koh 

Of the trade-wind, or diurnal ſea-breeze, 
which blows in theſe climates from the eaſt, 
and its collateral points, with Hitle intermiſſion 
or variation nine months in the year, the cauſes 
having been traced and diſplayed with great di- 
ligende and accuracy by Dr. Halley, and re- 
peated by numerous writers, it is unneceſſ⸗ 
for me to treat; but the peculiarity of the la 
wind by night (than which nothing can be 
more grateful and refreſhing) has been leſs ge- 
he. WW nerally noticed. This is an advantage, amo 
ol- others, which the larger iſlands of the We 
1s Indies derive from the great inequality of their 

- i ſurface; for as ſoon as the ſea-breeze dies 
er away, the hot air of the plains being rarefied, 
he WU aſcends towards the tops of the mountains, and 
ns is there condenſed by the cold; which making 
te, it ſpecifically heavier than it was before, it de- 
. ſcends back to the plains on both ſides of the 
is, ridge. Hence a night-wind is felt in all the 
x- W mountainous countries under the torrid zone, 
ral blowing on all fides from the land towards 
ns the ſhore, ſo that on a north ſhore the wind 
2a, WM ſhall come from the ſouth, and on the ſouth 
n- IU ſhore from the north. Agreeably to this hyp 
as i thefis; it is obſervable that in the iſlands to 
nt | windward,” where they have no mountains, 
d: I they have no land- breeze: ; | we 


on D The account thus given of the land-wind, is chiefly 
ia the words of Dr. Franklin, whoſe deſcri puion is ſo pre. 
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1 riety and luſtre; to a of theſe iſtands 
s they muſt have appeared tothe firſt diſco. 
verers ; than which, beheld from the ſea, no 
objects in nature could have been more \ſtrik- 
ing to the imagination; nat only from the 
novelty of the ſcene, but alſo fromthe 
of the fmaller iſlands, and the ſublimity of the 
larger, whoſe lofty mountains form 6 IS 
dous and awful picture; the ſubject both of 
wonder and contemplation. © '- 4487 7 
Nor did theſe promiſing territories diſap- 
point expeRation on a nearer ſearch and more 
accurate inſpection. Columbus, whoſe veraei- 
ty has never been ſuſpected, fpeaks of their 
beauty and fertility in terms of the higheſt ad- 
mirat:on : © There is a river (he obſerves in one 
of his letters to King Ferdinand) which diſ. 
& charges itſelf into the harbour that I have 
% named Porto Santo *, of ſufficient" depth to 
© be navigable. I had the curiofity to ſound 
< it, and found eight fathom. Yet the water 
« is ſo limpid, that I can eafily- diſcern the 
tc ſand at the bottom. The banks of this river 
< are embelliſhed with way palm-trees, whoſe 
y * ſhade gives a delicious freſhneſs to the air; 
. andthe birds and the flowers are uncommon 
Wet te and beautiful. I was ſo delighted with the 
| & ſcene, that I had almoſt come to the reſolu- 
. | FART * tion 
ciſe and accurate as to admit of no 2 In 
Barbadoes, and moſt of the ſmall iſlands to wind ward, 
che ſea - breeze blows as well by night as by day. It is fome- 
times the cafe in Jamaica in the months of June and July, 
the land at that time being heated to ſuch a degree, that 
"IS the air of the mountains is not ſufficiently denſe to' check 

the current which flows from the ſea. 
* In Cuba. a 
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« tion of ſtaying here the remainder of my CHAP. 
« days; for believe me, Sire, theſe countries L. 
« far ſurpaſs all the reſt of the world in ple - 
« ſure and conveniency; and I have frequent- | 
« ly obſerved to my people, that, with all my 
« endeavours to con to ' your Majeſty an. 
adequate idea of the charming objects which 
« continually preſent. themſelves to our view, 
60 — deſcription will fall greatly ſhort of the 
6 ity.” Tot | 

How ill informed, or prejudiced, are thoſe 
late writers, therefore, who, affecting to diſ- 
believe, or endeavouring to palliate, the enor- 
mities of the Spaniſh invaders, re theſe 
once delightful ſpots, when firſt diſcovered by 
Columbus, to have been ſo many impenetrable 
and unhealthy deſerts! It is true, that after 
the Spaniards, in the courſe of a few bloody 
years, had exterminated the ancient and right- 
ful poſſeſſors, the earth, left to its own natural 
fertility, beneath the influence of a 
ſun, teemed with noxious vegetation. 
indeed, the faireſt of the iſlands became ſo ma- 
ny frightful ſolitudes, impervious and unwhole- 
ſome. Such was the condition of Jamaica 
when wreſted from the Spaniſh Crown in 1653, 
and ſuch is the condition of great part of Cuba 
and -Porto Rico at this day; for the infinitely 
wiſe and benevolent Governor of the univerſe, 
to compel the exertion of thoſe faculties which 
he has given us, has ordained, that by human 
cultivation alone, the earth becomes the pro- 
per habitation of man *. | 


| | But 

* Dr. Lind, in his . Eſfay on the Diſeaſes of Hot Cli- 
* mares,” has ed an 'extrat from the Journal of 
an Officer who iailed up a river on the coaſt of 


Guinea, 
which 
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BOOK But as the Weſt Indian Iſlands in their an- 
cient ſtate were not without culture, ſo neither 
were they generally noxious to health. The 
plains or ſavannas were regularly ſown, twice 
in the year, with that ſpecies of grain which is 
now well known in Europe by the name of 
Turkey Wheat. It was called by the Indians 
Mahez, or Maize; a name it ſtill bears in all | 
the Iſlands ; nor does it require very laborious il « 
cultivation. This however conſtituted but a Ml t 
part only, and not the moſt conſiderable part, | 
of the vegetable food of the natives. As theſe f 
countries were at the ſame time extremely po- Wl 

2 both the hills and the vallies (of the b 

5 maller iſlands eſpecially) were neceſſarily clear- 
ed of underwood, and the trees which remain- 4 
ed afforded a ſhade that was cool, airy, and de- 
licious. Of theſe, ſome, as the papaw and the fo 
palmeto *, are, without doubt, the moſt grace- Ii th 
ful of all the vegetable creation. Others con- tr 
tinue to bud, bloſſom, and bear fruit through- I ty 
out the year. Nor is it undeſerving notice, ro 
that the great Father of mankind has dif) Pye eq 


13 : 10 = | 
which affords a ſtriking illuſtration of this remark : * We bu 
were (ſays the Officer) thirty miles diſtant from the ſea, 
in a country altogether uncultivated, overflowed with 
% water—ſurrounded with thick impenetrable woods, and for 
% over-run with ſlime. The air was ſo vitiated; noiſome 
* and thick, that our Yorches. and candles ' burnt dim, wa 
% and ſeemed ready to be extinguiſhed; and even the human 
% voice loft its natural tone. Part I. p. 64. — 1 

* The ſpecies here meant (for there are ſeveral) is the of 

lmeto-royal, or mountain-cabbage. Ligon \ mentions 
ome, at the firſt ſettlement of Barbadoes, about 200 feet 
in height; but Mr. Hughes obſerves, that the higheſt in 
his time, in that iſland, was 134 feet. I am inclined to 7 
believe, that J have ſeen them in Jamaica upwards of 450 er 
feet in height; but it is impoſſible toi ſpeak wich certaiaty ea, 


without an actual meaſurement. 
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his goodneſs even in the ſtructure and forma- CHAP. 


non of the trees themſelves ; for, the foliage I. 
: of the moſt part ſpringing only from the ſum- 
> mit of the trunk, and thence expanding into 
; wide-ſpreading branches, eloſely but elegantly 
f arranged, every grove is an aſſemblage of ma- 
8 jeſtic columns, ſupporting a verdant canopy, 
1 and excluding the ſun, without impeding the 
8 circulation of the air. Thus the ſhade, at all 
a times impervious to the blaze, and refreſhed 
t, by the diurnal breeze, affords, not merely a re- 
ſe fuge from occaſional inconveniency, but a 
z. WH moſt wholeſome and delightful retreat and ha- 
ie bitation. 

r- Such were theſe orchards of the Sun, and 
n- woods of perennial verdure; of a growth un- 
e- known to the frigid clime and leſs vigorous 
he ſoil of Europe; for what is the oak compared to 
©. che cedar or mahogany, of each of which the 
n- | trunk frequently meaſures from eighty to nine- 
h- I ty feet from the baſe to the limbs? What Eu- 
ce, ropean foreſt has ever given birth to a ſtem 
ed equal to that of the ceiba “, which alone, ſim- 
His Wl ply rendered concave, has been known to 

. a boat capable of containing one 

pig undred perſons? or the ſtill greater fig, the 
nick fovereign of the vegetable creation,—itſelf 2 
an 8 foreſt fx? | „ 

ome The majeſtic ſcenery of theſe tropical groves 
dow, ¶ was at the ſame time enlivened by the fingu- 
* lar forms of ſome, and the ſurpriſing beauty 
the of others of the inferior animals which 5 
tions ax car ogr FR Og  ſeſſed 
* * The wild cotton tre. k 
ed to + This monarch of the woods, whoſe empire extends 
250 er Alia and Africa, as well as the tropical parts of Ame- 
Jiat flea, is deſcribed by our divine Poet with great exact- 


neſs 


The 
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BOOK ſeſſed and peopled them. Although theſe will 
I. be more fully deſcribed in the ſequel, a few 
wI wo obſervations which at preſent occur to me, 
will, I hope, be forgiven. If it be true, that 

in moſt of the regions of the torrid zone the 

heat of the ſun is, as it were, reflected in the 
untameable fierceneſs of their wild beaſts, and 

in the exalted rage and venom of the numerous 
ſerpents with which they are infeſted, the So- 

vereign Diſpoſer of all things has regarded the 

Iſlands of the Weſt Indies with peculiar fa- 

vour; inaſmuch as their ſerpents are wholly de- 

ſtitute of poiſon *, and they poſſeſs no * 
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The fig- tree, not that Kind for fruit.zenown'd, = 
But ſuch as at this day to Indians known 
In Malaber and Decan, ſpreads her arms, N 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
| "The e E twigs take root, and daughters grow 


Above the mother tree, a pill d ſhade, 
High over-arch'd, Burp cx fe ar "FT OY 
2 Paradiſe Loſt, Book IX. 
n Eaſt Indies r "we Marl- 
gives ollowing account one, 
near Manjee, twenty miles weſt of gun : Dia- 
meter, 363 to 375 feet; circumference of the ſhadow at 
Noon, 1116 feet; circumference of the ſeveral ſtems, in 
number fifty or fixty, 921 feet. Hiſt. Sumatra, p. 131. 
I ſay this on the authority of Brown, Charlevoix, 
and Hughes (of whom the firft compiled the Hi of 
1 the ſecond that of Hiſpaniola, and the laſt of 
arbadoes)—on the teſtimony of many gentlemen who 
bave reſided in ſeveral of the — | — o = 
my own e during a reſidence een years in 
Jamaica. In that time I neither knew nog heard of any 2 
perſon being hurt from the bite of any one ſpecies of the ton 
3 = Ae or pur TR in that iſland. , ow - 
of the ſnakes I have m angled with perfect ity WW » 
L conclude, therefore (notwithſtanding the contrary: aſſer. by 
tion of Du Tertre reſpecting Martinico and St. Lucia) pes 
that all the Iſlands are vrovidenrially exempted from this W 
evil. Nevertheleſs it muſt be admitted, that the circum- rei 
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of prey, to deſolate their vallies. The eroco- CHAP. 


dile, or alligator, 1s indeed ſometimes diſcover- 
ed on the banks of their rivers ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid of its fierce and 
ſavage diſpoſition, I pronounce it, from my 
own knowledge, a cautious and timid-creature, 
avoiding, with the utmoſt precipitation, the 
approach of man. The reſt of the lizard kind 
are perfectly innocent and inoffenfive. Some 
of them are even fond of human ſociety. 
They embelliſh our walks by their beauty, and 
court our attention by gentleneſs and frolic; 
but their kindneſs, I know not why, is returned 
by averſion and diſguſt. Anciently the woods 

Vor. I. C of 


ſtance is extraordinary; inaſmuch as every part of the con- 
tinent of America, but eſpecially thoſe provinces which lie 
under the Equator, abound in a high degree with 222 
whoſe bite is mortal. Mr. Bancroft, in his Account 
Guiana, gives a dreadful liſt of ſuch as are found in that ex- 
tenſive country; and, in ſpeaking of oneof a ſpecies which he 
calls the ſmall labarra, makes mention of a negro who was 
unfortunately bit by it in the finger. The negro had bu 
juſt time to kill the ſnake, when his limbs became una | 
to ſupport him, and he fell to the ground, and expired in 
leſs than five minutes. Dr. Dancer, in his Hittory of 
the Expedition from Jamaica to Fort Juan on the Lake, of 
Nicaragua, in 1780, which he a as. phyſician, re- 
lates. the following circumſtance : A ſnake hanging from 
the bough of a tree bit one of the ſoldiers, as he paſſed 
along, juſt under the orbit of the lefr eye; from whence 
the poor man felt ſuch intepſe pain, that he was unable to 
e and when a meſſenger was ſent to him a few 
urs afterwards, he was found dead, with all che ſymp- 
toms of action, a yellowneſs and ſwelling over his 
whole body; and the eye near to which he wag bitten, 
wholly diſſolved. This circumſtance was confirmed to me 
by Colonel Kemble, who commanded in chief on that ex- 
pedition. It may not be uſeleſs to add, that thoſe ſerpents 


which are venomous are furniſhed -with fangs ſomewhat 


reſembling the tuſks of a boar ;*they are-moveable, and 
iaſerted in the upper jaw. 
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abounded with various tribes of the ſmaller 
monkey; a ſportive and ſagacious little crea» 
ture, which the people of Europe ſeem like- 
wiſe to have regarded with unmerited deteſta- 
tion; for they hunted them down with ſuch 
barbarous aſſiduity, that in ſeveral of the iſlands 
every ſpecies of them has been long fince ex- 
terminated. Of the feathered race too, many 


tribes have now nearly deſerted thoſe ſhores 


where poliſhed man delights in ſpreading uni- 
verſal and capricious deſtruction. Among 


| theſe, one of the moſt remarkable was the fla- 


mingo, an elegant and princely bird, as large as 


the {wan, and arrayed in prongs of the bright- 


elt ſcarlet. Numerous, however, are the fea- 
thered kinds, deſervedly diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſplendour and beauty, that ſtill animate theſe 
ſylvan receſſes. The parrot, and its various 
affinities from the maccaw to the perroquet, 
ſome of them not larger than a ſparrow, are 
too well known to require deſcription. Theſe 
are as plentiful in the larger iſlands of the Wet 
Indies as the rook is in Europe. But the boaſt 
of American groves is doubtleſs the colibry, 
or humming bird ; of the brilliance of whoſe 
plumage no combination of words, nor tiuts 
of the pencil, can convey an adequate idea. 
The conſummate green of the emerald, the rich 
purple of the amethyſt, and the vivid flame of 
the ruby, all happily blended and enveloped 
beneath a tranſparent veil of waving gold, are 
diſtinguiſhable in every ſpecies, but differently 
arranged and apportioned in each. Nor is the 


minuteneſs of its form leſs the object of ad- 


miration, than the luſtre of its plumage; the 


ſmalleſt ſpecies not exceeding the ſize of a 
e 
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beetle, and a pearing the link which connects CH LAY. 


the bird and inſect creation. . 


It has been frequently obſerved, that al. II 


though nature is profuſe of ornament to the 
birds of the torrid zone, ſhe has beſtowed far 
greater powers of melody on thoſe of Europe ; 
and the obſervation is partly true. That pro- 
digality of muſic which in the vernal ſeaſon ren- 
ders every grove in Great Britain delightful, 
is unknown to the ſhades of equatorial regi- 
ons; yet are not theſe altogether filent or in- 
harmonious. The note of the mock-bird 1s 
deſervedly celebrated, while the hum of my- 
riads of buſy inſects, and the plaintive mel 
of the innumerable variety of doves ST 
ing in theſe climates, form a concert, which, 
if it ſerve not to awaken the fancy, contri- 
butes at leaſt to ſooth the affections, and, like 
the murmuring of a rivulet, gives harmony to 
repoſe. UF 
But, reſigning to the naturaliſt the taſk of 
minutely deſcribing the ſplendid aerial tribes 
of theſe regions, whoſe variety 1s not leſs re- 
markable than their beauty, I now return from 
theſe, the ſmalleſt and moſt pleaſing forms of 
active life, to the largeſt and moſt awful ob- 
jets of inanimate nature. The tranſition is 
abrupt; but it is in the magnitude, extent, and 
ele vation of the mountains of the New World, 
that the Almighty has moſt ſtrikingly manifeſt- 
ed the wonders of his omnipotence. Thoſe 
of South America are ſuppoſed to be nearly 
twice the height of the higheſt in the ancient 
hemiſphere, and, even under the equator, have 
their tops involved in everlaſting ſnow. To 
thoſe maſſive piles, the loftieſt ſummits of the 
moſt elevated of the Weſt Indian Iflands can- 
C 2 Lot 
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B 0 OK not indeed be compared ; but ſome of theſe 


riſe, nevertheleſs, in amazing grandeur, and 


S—> are among the firſt objects that fix the atten- 


tion of the voyager. The mountains of Hif- 
3 in particular, whoſe wavy ridges are 

eſcried from ſea at the diſtance of thirty 
leagues, towering far above the clouds in ſtu- 
pendous magnificence, and the blue mountains 


of Jamaica, have 3 , that J have heard, 


been fully explored. either curioſity nor 
avarice has hitherto ventured to invade the top- 
moſt of thoſe lofty regions. In ſuch of them 


as are acceſſible, nature is found to have put 


on the appearance of a new creation. As the 
climate changes, the trees, the birds, and the 
inſects are ſeen alſo to differ from thoſe which 
are met with below. To an unaccuſtomed 
ſpeRator, looking down from thoſe heights, 
the whole ſcene appears hke enchantment: 
The firſt object which catches the eye at the 
dawn of day, is a vaſt expanſe of vapour, 'co- 
vering the whole face of the vallies. Its boun- 
daries being perfectly diſtin, and viſibly cir- 
cumſcribed, it has the exact reſemblance of an 
immenſe body of water, while the mountains 
appear like ſo many iſlands in the midſt of a 
beautiful lake. . As the ſun increaſes in force, 
the proſpe& varies: the incumbent vapours 
fy upward, and melt into air; diſcloſing all 
the beauties of nature, and the triumphs of in- 
duſtry, heightened and embelliſhed by the full 
blaze of a tropical ſun. In the equatorial ſea- 
ſon, ſcenes of ſtill greater magnificence fre- 
quently en themſelves; for, while all is 
calm and ſerene in the higher regions, the 
clouds are ſeen below ſweeping along the ſides 
of the mountains in vaſt bodies; till, growing 

more 
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length in torrents of water on the plains. The 


- 
2 I ; 


more ponderous by accumulation, they fall at GEAR | 


ſound of the tempeſt is diſtinctly heard by the 


ſpectator above; the diſtant lightening is ſeen 
to irradiate the gloom ; while the thunder, re- 
verberated in a thouſand echoes, rolls far be- 
neath his feet. | | . 
But lofty as the tropical mountains gene- 
rally are, it is wonderfully true, that all the 
known parts of their ſummits furniſh incon- 
teſtible evidence that the ſea had once domi- 
nion over them. Even their appearance at a 


diſtance affords an argument in ſupport of this 


concluſion. Their ridges reſemble billows, 
and their various inequalities, inflexions, and 
convexities, ſeem juſtly aſeribable to the fluc- 
tuations of the deep. As in other countries 
too, marine ſhells are found: in great abundance 
in various parts of theſe heights. I have ſeen 
on a mountain in the interior parts of Jamaica 
petrified oyſters dug up, which perfectly re- 
ſembled, in every the moſt minute particular, 
che large oyſters of the weſtern coaſt of Eng- 


land; a ſpecies not to be found at this time, I 


believe, in the ſeas of the Weſt Indies. Here, 
then, is an ample field for conjecture to expa- 
tiate in; and indeed few ſubjects have afford- 
ed greater exerciſe to the pens of phyſical wri- 
ters, than the appearances I have mentioned. 
Some philoſophers aflign the origin of all the 
various inequalities of the earth to the rava- 
ges of the deluge. Others,  confidering the 
mountains as the parents of ſprings and rivers, 
maintain that they are coeval with the world; 
and that, firſt emerging from the abyſs, they 
were created with it. Some again aſcribe them 
to the force of volcanos and earthquakes : © the 

* Almighty,” 


09 © Almighty,” ſay they, „while he permits 


irren OF LIED 


ſubterranean fires to ſwallow up cities and 


” plains in one part of the globe, cauſes them to 


produce promontories and iflands in another, 
which afterwards become the fruitful ſeats of 
induſtry and happineſs. "+ 994 

All theſe and other theoriſts concur, howe- 
ver, in the belief that the ſurface of the globe 


has undergone many ſurpriſing and violent 


convulſions and changes fince it firſt came from 
the hands of the Creator. Hills have ſunk in- 
to plains, and vallies have been exalted into 
hills. Reſpecting the numerous iſlands of the 
Weſt Indies, they are generally conſidered as 
the tops of lofty mountains, the-eminences of 
a great continent, eonverted into iflands-by a 
tremendous concuſſion of nature, which, in- 
creaſing the natural courſe of the ocean from 
Eaſt to Weſt, has laid a vaſt extent of level 
country under water *. — — 

But notwithſtanding all that has been writ- 
ten on this ſubject, very little ſeems to be 
known. The advocates of this ſyſtem do not 
ſuthciently conſider, that the fea could not 
have covered fo great a portion of land on one 
ſide of the globe without leaving an immenſe 
ſpace as ſuddenly dry on the other. We have 
no record in hiſtory of ſo mighty a revolution, 
nor indeed are many of the premiſes on which 
this hypotheſis is built, eſtabliſhed in truth. 


Perhaps, inſtead of conſidering theſe iſtands 


as the fragments of a deſolated continent, we 
ought rather to regard them as the rudiments 
of a new one. It is extremely probable, that 


many of them, even now, are but beginning 
8 to 


„ See I. Abbe Raynal, I Abbé Pluche, and others. 
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to emerge from 'the boſom of the deep. Mr. CHAP. 


Buffon has ſhewn, by 1ncontrovertible evi- 


dence, that the bottom of the ſea bears ann 


exact reſemblance to the land which we inha- 
bit; conſiſting, like the earth, of hills and 
vallies, plains and hollows, rocks, ſands and 
ſoils of every conſiſtence and ſpecies. To the 
motion of the waves, and the ſediments which 
they have depoſited, he imputes too, with 
great probability, the regular poſitions of the 
various ſtrata or layers which compole the 
upper parts of the earth; and he ſhews that 
theſe ſtrata cannot have been the effect of a 
ſudden revolution, but of cauſes ſlow, gradu- 
al, and ſucceſſive in their operations. To the 
flow of tides and rivers, depoſiting materials 
which have been accumulating ever fiance the 
creation, and the various fluctuations of the 
deep operating thereon, he aſcribes, there- 
fore, moſt of the great changes which have 
happened in the original ſtructure of our 
globe, and the riſe of many of thoſe heights 
and inequalities which in ſome parts embel- 
liſh, — in others (to our limited view at 
leaſt) deface it. | | 

But by what means did theſe materials, when 
accumulated together, and raiſed to the utmoſt 
reach of the ſurrounding fluid, ſtill continue 
to increaſe till they became elevated to the 
height at which we now behold the Alps and 
the Andes? Who can believe that the ocean, 
on Mr. Buffon's ſyſtem, has at apy time lifted 
ip his waves to the peak of Teneriff, or the 
nows of Chimborazo? Theſe are points that 
mock our reſearches; for conjectures are 


endleſs, 
„ The higheſt of the Andes 
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BOOK endleſs, and the labours of the wiſeſt of men 
I. afford but a glimmering of light to direct us 
in tracing the wonders of creation. They 

who ſeem beſt qualified to contemplate the 

works of the Deity, will moſt readily. ac- 


LAS SS Mot 


knowledge that it is not for men to unfold 
the page of Omnipotence — Happy, if to ] 
conſcious ignorance they add humble adora- WW: 
tion. | | 
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Of the Charaibes, or ancient Inhabitants of the Wi: 
Windward Iflands.—Origin.—Difficulties at- fr 
tending an accurate inveſtigation of their p- 
character. Such particulars related as are fe 
leaſt diſputed concerning their manners and in 
diſpoſitions, perſons and domeſtic habits, edu- be 
cation of their children, arts, manufactures, A 
and government, religious rites, funeral ce- A 
remonies, &c.— Some reflect ions drawn from th 
the whole. : uk 


Havin G thus given an account of the Mm: 
climate and ſeaſons, and endeavoured to con- ſtr 
vey to the reader ſome faint idea of the beauty Neu 
and magnificence with which the hand of Ide 
Nature arrayed the ſurface of theſe numerous Ine: 


Iſlands, I ſhall now proceed to enquire after 
| thoſe 
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thoſe inhabitants to whoſe ſupport and conve- CHAP. 


1 

5 niency they were chiefly found ſubſervient, 

y WH when they firſt came to the knowledge of 
e Europe. e 

e- It hath been obſerved in the preceding 

d chapter that Columbus, on his firſt arrival at 


o Hiſpaniola, received information of a barba- 
rous and warlike people, a nation of Canni- 
bals, who grapes made depredations on 
that, and the neighbouring Iflands. They 
were called Caribbees, or Charaibes, and were 
repreſented as coming from the Eaſt. Colum- 
bus, in his ſecond voyage, diſcovered that they 
were the inhabitants of the Windward Iſlands. 

The great difference in language and charac- 
ter between theſe ſavages and the inhabitants of 
Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Jamaica and Porto-Rico, 
hath given birth to an opinion that their ori- 
gin alſo, was different. Of this there ſeems 


indeed to be but little doubt; but the queſtion 
at- from whence each claſs of Iflands was firſt 
cir Wpcopled, is of more difficult ſolution. Roche- 
are fort, who publiſhed his account of the Antiles 
and in 1658, pronounces the Charaibes to have 


been originally. a nation of Florida, in North 
America—He ſuppoſes that a colony of the 
Apalachian Indians having been driven from 
that continent, arrived at the Windward Iſ- 
lands, and exterminating the ancient male in- 
habitants, took poſſeſſion of their lands, and 
their women. Of the larger iſlands above- 


the mentioned, he preſumes that the natural 
on- {Witrength, extent and population affording ſe- 
uty curity to the natives, theſe happily eſcaped the 
| of deſtruction which overtook their unfortunate 
rous Ineighbours; and thus arofe the diſtinction ob- 
fer Ig ſervable 


BOOK.;ſervable between the inhabitants of the larger 
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and ſmaller iſlands *. 


=> |, To this account of the origin of the Inſular 


Charaibes, the generality of hiſtorians have 

iven their aſſent; but there are doubts attend- 
ing it that are not eaſily ſolved. If they mi- 
grated from Florida, the imperfect ſtate and na- 
tural courſe of their navigation, induce a be- 
lief that traces of them would have been found 
on thoſe iſlands which are near to the Florida 
Shore; yet the natives of the Bahamas, when 
dilcovered by Columbus, were evidently a ſi- 
milar people to thoſe of Hiſpaniola f. Beſides, 
it is ſufficiently known that there exiſted anci- 
ently many numerous and powerful tribes of 
Charaibes, on the Southern Peninſula, extend- 
ing from the river Oronoko to Eſſequebe, and 
throughout the whole province of Surinam, 
even to Brafil; ſome of which ſtill maintain 
their independency. It was with one of thoſe 
tribes that our countryman Sir Walter Raleigh 
formed an alliance, when that commander 
made his romantic expedition. to the coaſt of 
Guiana in 15954 ; and by him we are aſſured 
that the Charaibes of that part of the Conti- 
nent, ſpoke the language of Dominica d. I in- 
cline therefore to the opinion of Martyr , and 
conclude that the iſlanders were rather a Co- 
lony from the Charaibes of South America, 
than from any nation of the North. Rochefort 
admits that their own traditions referred con- 


/ 


ſtantly 


* Rochefort Hiſtoire des Ifles Antilles, liv. ii. c. vii. 
See alſo, P. Labat nouveau Voyage aux Ifles de L'Ameri- 
que, tom. iv. c. xv. eto 

+ Herera, lib. ix. chap. ii. | 

1 Bancroſt's Hiſtory of Guiana, p. 259. 

5 Haklnyt, vol. iii. p. 668. 
| P. Martyr, Decad. 2. lib. 1. 
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ſtantly to Guiana“. It does not appear that CHAP. 


they entertained the moſt remote idea of a 
Northern anceſtry. t 
It may be thought, perhaps, that the Con- 
tinental Charaibes, were themſelves emigrants 
from the Northern to the Southern Peninſula: 
But, without attempting to controvert the po- 
ſition, to which recent diſcoveries ſeem indeed 
to have given a full confirmation, namely that 
the Afiatic Continent firſt furniſhed inhabitants 
to the contiguous North-Weſtern parts .of 
America, I conceive the Charaibes to have 
been a diſtinct race, widely differing from all 
the Nations of the New Hemiſphere; and I 
am even inclined to adopt the opinion of Hor- 
nius and other writers, who aſcribe to them 
an oriental anceſtry from acroſs the Atlantic f. 
Enquiries however into the origin of a re- 
mote and unlettered race, can be proſecuted 
with ſucceſs only by comparing their ancient 
manners, laws, language, and religious cere- 
monies with thoſe of other nations. Unfortu- 
nately, in all or moſt of thoſe particulars re- 
ſpecting the Charaibes, our knowledge is li- 
mited within a narrow circle. Of a people 
engaged in perpetual warfare, hunted from 
iſland to iſland by revenge and rapacity, few 
opportunities could have offered, even to thoſe 
who might have been qualified for ſuch re- 
| ſearches, 


Rochefort, liv. ii. c. vii. See alſo, Note 94 to Dr. 
Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, The people called Gali- 
bi, mentioned by Dr. R. are the Charaibes of the Conti- 
nent, the term Galibis or Calibis (as it is written by Du 
Tertre). being, as I conceive, corrupted from Caribbee. 
_ fitau, tom. i. p. 297. and Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 
360. | | 

+ Some arguments in ſupport of this opinion are ſub- 
Joined in the Appendix to Book I. : 
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BOOK ſearches, of inveſtigating the natural diſpoſiti- 


I. 


ons and habitual cuſtoms with minuteneſs and 
preciſion. Neither indeed could a juſt eſti- 
mate have been formed of their national cha- 
racter, from the manners of ſuch of them as 


were at length ſubjugated to the European 


yoke; for they loſt, together with their free- 
dom, many of their original characteriſtics; 
and at laſt even the deſire of acting from the 
impulſe of their own minds. We diſcern, 
ſays Rochefort“, a wonderful change in the 
diſpoſitions and habits of the Charaibes. In 
ſome reſpects we have enlightened, in others 
(to our ſhame be it ſpoken) we have corrupted 
them. An old Charaibe thus addreſſed one 
of our planters on this ſubject: Our peo 

e he complained, are become almoſt as bad ag 
« yours. — We are ſo much altered fince you 
came among us, that we hardly know our- 
« ſelves, and we think it is owing to ſo me- 
« lancholy a change, that hurricanes are more 


'« frequent than they were formerly. It is 


© the evil ſpirit who has done all this, Who 
« has taken our beſt lands from us, and given 
us up to the dominion of the Chriſtians 

| - My 


Rochefort. liv. ii. ch. ix. p. 436. RH 

+ This extract from * is ſurely a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to the obſervations of Monſ. de Chanvalon, who 
wrote ſo late as 1751, and judging of all the Charaibes 
from the few with whom he had any communication, repre- 
ſents them as not poſſeſſing any ſagacity or foreſight beyond 
mere animal inſtin&. He makes no allowance for their 


degradation in a ftate of captivity and ſervitude, although 
in another part of his book, ſpeaking of the African blacks 
in the Weſt Indies, he dwells ſtrongly on this circumſtance 
reſpecting the latter. Peut on connoitre (he obſerves) 
le vrai genie d'un peuple opprimè, qui voit ſans ceſſe les 
* chatimens leves ſur ſa tete, et la violence toujours pee 
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My preſent inveſtigation. muſt therefore be CHAP. 


neceſſarily defective. Nevertheleſs, by ſelect- 


ing and combining ſuch memorials as are leaſt 


controverted, I ſhall hope to exhibit a few 
ſtriking particulars in the character of this ill- 
fated people, which, if I miſtake not, will lead 
to ſome important concluſions in the ſtudy of 
human nature. 

Their fierce ſpirit and warlike diſpoſition - 
have already been mentioned. Hiſtorians have 
not failed to notice theſe, among the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhable of their qualities *,—Reſtleſs, en- 
terprizing and ardent, it would ſeem they con- 
ſidered war as the chief end of their creation, 
and the reſt of the human race as their natu- 
ral prey; for they devoured without remorſe 
the bodies of ſuch of their enemies (the men 
at leaſt) as fell into their hands,—This cuſtom 
is ſo repugnant to our feelings, that for a cen- 


wur 


« tre ſoutenue par la politique et la ſiirets publique? 
Peut on Juger de a _ po — elle eſt 2 et 
„ ſans armes! — Voyage a la Martinique, p. 58. 

* Dr. Robertſon, in note 93 to the firſt vol. of bis 
Hiſtory of America, quotes from a MS. Hiſtory of Ferdi- 
rand and Iſabella, written by Andrew Bernaldes, the co- 
temporary and friend of Columbus, the following inſtance 
of - bravery of the Charaibes. A canoe with four 
men, two women, and a boy, unexpectedly fell in with 
Columbus's fleet. A Spaniſh bark with 25 men was ſent 
to take them, and the fleet in the mean time cut off their 
communication with the ſhore, Inſtead of giving way 
Atto deſpair, the Charaibes ſeized their arms with undaunt- - 
ed reſolution, and began the attack, wounded ſeveral of 
* the Spaniards although they had targets as well as other 
* 2 armour, and even after the canoe was overſet, 
it. was with no little difficulty and danger that ſome of 
them were ſecured, as they continued to defend themſelves, 
* and to uſe their bows with great dexterity while ſwim- 
- oy in the ſea.” ——Herrara has recorded the ſame 
anecdote. ö 
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BOOK tury paſt, until the late diſcoveries of a ſimilar 
I. practice in the countries of the Pacific Ocean, 
the philoſophers of Europe had boldly im- 
peached the veracity of the moſt eminent an- 
cient voyagers who had firſt recorded the ex- 
iſtence of it. Even Labat, who reſided in the 
Weſt Indies at a period when ſome of the 
Iſlands ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of the Cha- 
raibes, declares it to be his opinion that inſtan- 
ces of this abominable practice among them, 
were at all times extremely rare the effe& 
only of a ſudden impulſe of revenge ariſing 
from extraordinary and unprovoked injury; 
but that they ever made premeditated excurſi- 
ons to the larger iſlands for the purpoſe of de- 
vouring any of the inhabitants, or of ſeizing 
them to be eaten at a future time, he very con- 
fidently denies “. i} 
Nevertheleſs there is no circumſtance in the 
Hiſtory of Mankind better atteſted than the 
univerſal prevalence of theſe practices among 
them. Columbus was not only informed of it by 
the natives of. Hiſpaniola, as I have already re- 
lated, but having landed himſelf at Guadaloupe 
on its firſt diſcovery , he beheld in ſeveral 
cottages the head and limbs of the human body 
recently ſeparated, and evidently kept for oc- it 
caſional repaſts : He releaſed, at the ſame time, n 
ſeveral of the natives of Borriquen (or Porto ti 
Rico) who, having been brought captives from ta 
thence, were reſerved as victims for the ſame re 


horrid purpoſe. | oy al 
us 


* Labat, tom. iv. p. 322. f November 4, 1493- of] 

4 F. Columbus, cap. xlvi. Peter Martyr, Decad. I. Ct 
lib. ii. Herrara, lib. ii. cap. vii. See alſo Bancroft's tti 
Hiſtory of Guiana, p. 259, who is of opinion, —_ 
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ar Thus far it muſt be confeſſed, the diſpoſition CHAP. 
n, of the Charaibes leaves no very favourable II. 
n- impreſſion on the mind of the reader; by * 

n- whom it is probable they will be confidered 
xX rather as beaſts of prey, than as human beings; 
he and he will think, perhaps, that it was nearly 
he as juſtifiable to exterminate them from the 
a- earth, as it would be to deſtroy the fierceſt 


n- monſters of the wilderneſs; ſince they who 

m, ſhew nb mercy, are entitled to no pity.— 

ct But among themſelves they were peaceable, 

ag and towards each other faithful, friendly and 

£ affeftionate *®. They confidered all ſtrangers 

fi- indeed, as enemies; and of the people of 

e. Europe they formed a right eſtimation.— The 

ag antipathy which they manifeſted towards the 

n- — * natives of the larger iſlands a 
pears extraordinary; but it is ſaid to have de- 

he ſcended to them from their anceſtors of Guiana: 

ne they conſidered thoſe iſlanders as a colony of - 

ng Arrowauks, a nation of South America, with 

dy whom the Charaibes of that continent are con- 

e- tinually at war f. We can aſſign no cauſe for 

pe luch hereditary and irreconcileable hoſtility.— 

al The cuſtom of eating the bodies of thoſe they 


ly had ſlain in battle excites our abhorrence, yet 
C- it may be doubted whether thisabhorrence does 
e, not ariſe as much from the bias of our-educa- 
to tion, as from the ſpontaneous and original die- 
m tates of our nature. It is allowed that with 
ne regard to the people of Europe, whenever 
any of them had acquired their confidence, 
us it 


other tribe of Indians in Guiana eat human fleſh but the 
J. Charaibes. Amongſt theſe, the proof that this practice 
t's tt!l ſubſiſts is inconteſtible. 
no Rochefort, liv. ii. cap. xi. Du Tertre. tom. ii. p. 359. 
ner ＋ Rochefort, liv. ii. chap. x. p. 449. | 
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| BOOK it was given without reſerve. Their friendſhip 
I Was as warm as their enmity was implacable. 
=" The Charaibes of Guiana till fondly cheriſh 
. the tradition of Raleigh's alliance, and to this 
day preſerve the Engliſh colours which he left 
with them at parting *. | 
Of the loftineſs of their ſentiments and their 
abhorrence of ſlavery, a writer, not very par- 
tial towards them, gives the following aluſtra. 
tion: © There is not a nation on earth (ſays 
* Labat) f more jealous of their independen- 
&* cy than the Charaibes. They are impatient 
c under the leaſt infringement of it; and 
« when, at any time, they are witneſſes to the 
s reſpeR and deference which the natives of 
* Europe obſerve towards their ſuperiors, 
they deſpiſe us as abject ſlaves; wondering 
© how any man can be ſo baſe as to crouch 
before his equal.” Rochefort, who con- 
firms this account, relates alſo that when kid- 
napped and carried from their native iſlands in- 
to ſlavery, as they frequently were, the miſerable 
captives commonly ſunk under a ſenfe of their 
condition, and finding reſiſtance or eſcape 
hopeleſs, ſought refuge in death from the cala- 
mities of it ]. | 
To this principle of conſcious equality and 
native dignity, muſt be imputed the contempt * 
which they manifeſted for the inventions and 
| improvements 
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* Bancroft, p. 259. 
+ Labat, tom. iv. p. 329. 
1 Rochefort, liv. ii. cap. xi. Labat relates that 
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| the following ſentiment was proverbial among the firſt 
French ſettlers in the Windward Iſlands: 13 d. 

| 4 travers un Charaibe, cg le battre, et que de le battre cel 
Libas, tom. ii. p- 


& le tuer, out expoſer d en tire tuè.“ 
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improvements of eivilized liſe. Of. our fre- CHAR." f 
arms they ſoon learnt by fatal experience, the | | 

ſuperiority to their -own weapons, and thoſe * — ..._- 
therefore they valued : but our arts and manu- 

factures they regarded as we regard the amuſe- 
ments and baubles of children hence the 
propenſity to theft, ſo common among other 
ſavage — was N — to che 


Charaibes. 
The nat which has * noticed i in hes) 
for military enterprize, had a powerful infſu- 48 


ence* on their whole conduct. Engaged in 
continual — abroad, they ſeldom ap- 
peared chearful at home. Reflections on paſt 
miſcarriage, or anxious ſchemes of future 
achievement, ſeemed to fill up many of their 
hours, and rendered them habitually thought- 
ful, penſive and filent “. Love itſelf, which 
exerts its influence in the frozen deſerts of 
Iceland, maintained but à feoble dominion 
over the Charaibes f. Their inſenſibility to- 
wards their women, although they allowed a 
plurality of wives {, has been remarked by 
many writers ; and it muſt have ariſen from 
extrinfic cauſes ;—from the predominance of 
paſſions ſtrong enough to counteract the effects 
of a climate which powerfully diſpoſes to vo- 
luptuoufneſs, and awakens the inſtincts of na- 
ture much ſooner than colder regions. The 
prevailing bias of their minds was diſtinguiſh- 
able even in their perſons. Though not ſo tall 
as the generality of Europeans, their rande 
was robuſt and muſcular; their limbs flexible 
and active, and there was a ene quick- 
Vol. I. D . nels, 


C' DuTenrs cok! it. + Road c. xi. 
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BOOK neſs, and a wildneſs in their eyes, that ſeemed 


I. I. 


an emanation from a fierce and martial ſpirit *. 


n not ſatisfied with the workmanſhip of na- 


their perſons, which mere perverſion of taſte 
. alone, would not, I think; have induced them 


ture, they called in the affiſtance of art, to- 
make themſelves more formidable. The 
painted their faces and bodies with arnotto ſo 
extravagantly, that it was with difficulty their 
natural complexion, which was nearly that of a 
Spaniſh olive, was diſcoverable under the ſur. 
face of crimſon f. However, as this mode of 
painting themſelves was practiſed by both ſexes, 
pany it was at firſt introduced as a defence- 
againſt the venomous inſe&s ſo common in tro- 
pical climates, or poſſibly they conſidered the 
brilliancy of the colour as highly ornamental; 
but the men had other methods of deforming 


to adopt. They disfigured their cheeks with 
deep incifions and hideous ſcars, which they 
ſtained with black, and they painted white and 
black circles round their eyes. Some of them 
perforated the cartilage of the noſtrils, and 
inſerted the bone of ſome fiſh; a parrot's fea- 
ther, or a fragment of tortoiſeſhell I, —a fright- 
ful cuſtom, practiſed alſo by the natives of 
New Holland ||, and they ſtrung together the 
teeth of fuch of their enemies as they had flain 


* *Ojiedo, lib. i. This agrees likewifs with cha Cho 


valier Pinto's account of the Brafilians in note 42 to vol. 


i. of Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory. © Ar the firſt aſpect 


a Southern American appears to be mild and innocent, 


but, on a more attentive veiw, one diſcovers in his coun- 
* tenance ſomething wild, diſtruſtful and ſullen,” “ 

+ Rochefort, liv. ii. c. ix. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 639. 

1 Rochefort, liv. ii. c. ix. Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1157. 
Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 391, 393. | Iv 7 

|| Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 171. 
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in battle, and wore them on their legs and arms, CHAB. 
as trophies of ſucceſsful eruelty . 

To draw the ab with unerring {kill, to — 
wield the elub with dexterity and ſtrength, to 
ſwim with a Fug and boldhlels, to catch fiſh 
and to buil ttage, were acquirements of 
indiſpenſible neceſſity, and the education of 
their children was well ſuited to the attain · 
ment of them. One method of making their 
boys ſkilful, even in infancy, in the exerciſe 
of the bow, was to ſuſpend their food on the | 
branch of a tree, compelling the hardy urchins 0 
to pierce it with their arrows, before 
could obtain permiſſion to eat f. But 
were ſabordinate objects: The Charaibes in- 
ſtructed their youth, at the ſame time, in leſ- 
ſons of patience and fortitude ; they endea-. 
voured to inſpire them with cou in war, 
and a contempt of danger and death; —above 
all things to inſtil into their minds an heredi- 


tary hatred, OY, K thirſt of revenge 
D 2 5 towards 


— —— 


* Gumilla, tom. i. p- 193. 
+ See Rochefort, c. xxviii. p. $55, and Gumilla, tom. 
ii. p. 283. Their arrows were commonly poiſoned, ex 
cept when they, mate their military excurſions by —_— | 
On thoſe ons the converted them into inſtruments of 
ſtill greater miſchief; *. arming 2 ints with pled- | 
gets of cotton dipt into and ſet on Hame, they fired 
whole villages of their enemies at a diſtance *. The poi- 
ſon which hey ud — 8 of —_ gums 
and y abl 7. e 0 . 
ſly Lace when -h“ ths 5 he nad, Ta - 
if communicated; * y t 
{lighteſt wound, it was fake wt, Indians of 3 a 
Guiana ftill poiſon. It is ſuppoſed how- 
ever that ſugar ſpeedily 1 ered in lar que is 
7. an antidote. Gee Ade e te un oydge, 
Monſ. de la Condamine, and Baricroft's Hit. of Guiana. of 


Rochefort, ch. XX. p. $59- + Oviedo, lib. iii. 
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BOOK wards the Arowauks, | The means which 
they adopted for theſe purpoſes were in ſome 
reſpects ſuperſtitious ; in 2 cruel ang de- 
teſtable. 

As ſoon as a male child was brought into 
' the world, he was ſprinkled with ſome drops 
of his father's blood. The ceremonies uſed 
on this occaſion were ſufficiently painful to the 
father, but he ſubmitted without emotion or 
complaint ; fondly believing that the ſame de- 
gree of courage which he had himſelf , dif. 
played, was by theſe means tranſmitted to his 
don . As the boy grew, he was ſoon made 
familiar, with ſcenes of barbarity ; he partook 
of the horrid repaſts of his nation, and. he 
was frequently anointed with the fat of 3 
ſlaughtered Arrowauk; but he was not allow- 
ed to, participate in the toils of the warrior, 
and to ſhare the glories of oonqueſt, until his 
fortitude had been brought to the teſt. The 
dawn of manhood uſhered in the hour of ſe- 
vere trial. He was now to exchange the 
name he had received in his infancy, for one 
more ſounding and fignificant ;—a ceremony 
of high importance in the life of a Charaibe, 
but always accompanied by a ſcene of fero- 
cious feſtivity and unnatural cruelty f. 
The ſeverities inflited on ſuch occaſions by 
the hands of fathers on their own children, 
exhibit a melancholy proof of the influence of 
ſuperſtition in a 6 gre tk the moſt powerful 
feelings of nature; but practice was not 
without exppple: Nauener, records the pre- 
699 wot ty valence 


Sm. Kockefort, 17 1 Il. Co xxv. p- 552. 5 
+ Rochefort, liv. ii. c. XX. p. 1 Da Tas, vil 
Ti, p. 377. ra 
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valence of a fimilar cuſtom among the Lacede- 
boys are — .= for a Whole day, often- 
« times to death, before the altar of Diana, 


« and there is a wonderful emulation among 
* them who beſt can ſuſtain the greateſt num- 


c her of ſtripes.” Nor did the Charaibe 


youth, yield in fortitude to the Spartan. If 
the ſeverities he ſuſtained extorted the leaft 
ſymptom of weakneſs from the young ſufferer, 
he was diſgraced for ever ;—but if he roſe ſu- 
perior to park and baffled the rage of his 1 
ſecutors, everance and ſerenity, he re- 
ceived the higheſt applauſe. He was thence- 
forth numbered among the defenders of his 
country, and it was pronounced by his rela- 
tions and countrymen, that he was now a man 
like one of themſelves. b 
A penance ſtill more ſevere, and torments more 
excruciating ; ſtripes, burning and ſuffocation, 
conſtituted a teſt for him who aſpired to the 
honour of leading forth his countrymen to 
war “; for in times of peace the Charaibes 
admitted of no ſupremacy but that of nature. 
Having no laws, they needed no magiſtrates. 
To their old men indeed they allowed ſome 


kind of authority, but it was at beſt ill-de- 


fined, and muſt at all times have been inſuf- 
ficient to protect the weak againſt the ſtrong. 


En war, however, experience had taught 


them that ſubordination! as was requiſite as cou- 
rage; they therefore elected their captains in 
their general aſſemblies with great ſolemnity f; 


but, as hath been obſerved, they put their pre- 

In tenſions 

Rochefort, liv. ii. cap. xix. p. $19. Purchas, vol. iv. 

p. 1262. Gumilla, tom. ii. p. 286. Lafitau, tom. i. p- 
297, ei ſeq. 7 a ch. xxili. p. 553 


CHAP. 
monians. . * At Sparta,” ſays the Hiſtorian, .,. 
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BOOK tenſions to the proof with - circumſtances of 


L. 


, outrageous barbarity :—the recital however is 


diſguſting, and may well be ſupprefled. _ . 
If it appears ſtrange that where ſo little was 

to be gained by preheminence, ſo much ſhould 

be ſo willingly endured to obtain it, it muſt 


be conſidered that, in the eſtimation of the 
candidate, the reward was doubtleſs more than 


adequate to the coſt of the purchaſe. If ſuc- 
ceſs attended his meaſures, the feaſt and the 
triumph awaited his return. He exchanged 
his name a ſecond time; aſſuming in future 

t of the moſt formidable Arrowauk that had 


fallen by his hand “. He was, permitted to 


appropriate to | himſelf, as many of the cap- 


tives as he thought fit, and his coun 


0 
preſented to his choice the moſt beautiful of 
their daughters in reward of his valour 7. 

It was probably this laſt mentioned teſtimo- 
ny of public eſteem and gratitude that gave 
riſe in theſe Iſlands to the inſtitution of poly- 


gamy, which, as hath, been already obſerved, 


prevailed univerſally among them, and till pre- 
vails among the Charaibes of South Amert- 
ca] ;—an inſtitution the more excuſeable, as 
their women from religious motives, carefully 
avoided the nuptial intercourſe after pregnan- 
cyl. I am ſorry to add, that the _— 
of theſe poor creatures was at the ſame time 


truly wretched. .: Though frequently beſtowed 


as the prize of ſucceſsful courage, the wiſe 
thus hogourably obtained, was ſoon * 


Rochefort, ch. xxili. p. 553+ 
1 Rochefort, ch. xxii. p. 546. 


* 


- } Bancroft, p. 254. 
I Rochefort, ch. xxii. p. 548. Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 
n „ 
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ed of as little value as the captive. Deficient C HA. 
in thoſe qualities which alone were eſtimable II. 
among the Charaibes, the females were treated 
rather as ſlaves- than companions. They ſuſ- 

taiged every ſpecies of drudgery: They 

ground the maize, prepared the caſſavi, ga- 


j 
N 
1 


thered in the cotton and wove the hamack ; 


nor were they allowed even the privilege of 
eating in preſende of their huſbands 1: Under 
all theſe cruel circumſtances it is not wonder- 
ful that they were far leſs prolific than the wo- 
men of Europe 1. But brutality towards their 
wives was not peculiar to the Charaibes. It 
has prevailed in all ages and eountries amo 
the uncivilized — mankind; and the 
vifible proof that a people is emerging from 
ſavage manners, is a difplay of tenderneſs to- 
wards the female ſex ||. ant 03 hag; 
Perhaps à more intimate knowledge (not 
now to be obtained) would have ſoftened ma- 
ny of the ſhades. which thus darken. the cha- 
racer of theſe iſlanders, and have e var 
| 27 . 0 cute 


* * o *** 
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* Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1272. Labat, tom. ii. p. 40. 
+ Labat, tom. ii. p. 15 and 99. r 
t Tali, r eee N 
| Father Joſeph Gumilla, in his account of the nations 
bordering on the Oroneko, relates (tom. i. p. 207. Fr. 
tranſlation) that the Charaibes of the Cantinent puniſh 
their women caught in adultery, like the ancient Iſraelites, by ö 
* ſtoning them to death befort an aſſembly of the people; 
but as J do not find this fa recorded by any other writer, YES . 
and becauſe it is evidently brought forward to ſupport the 1-7 
author's hypothefis that the Americans are originally de- N 
ſcended from the Jews, I fuſpect that it is not well found- : 
ed:—at leaſt there is. no trace that ſuch a cuſtom exiſted | 
among the inſular Charaibes. | Rochefort ſpeaking of the. 
latter, obſerves, that before they had any intercourſe with 
the Chriſtians they had no eſtabliſhed puniſtment for adulte- | | 
* 17 
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- BOOK ſome latent properties in their principles and 
I. conduct, tending to leſſen, though not wholly 
vo remove the diſguſt we naturally feel in be. 

holding human nature ſo debaſed and degyad- 
ed; but of many particulars wherein curi 
would defire to be gratified, we have not fo 
cient materials to enable us to form a full and 
correct idea. We know but little for inſtanee 
concerning their domeſtic œcoOomy, their arts, 
manufactures and agriculture; their ſenſe ef 
filial and paternal obligations, or their religi- 

8 ous rites and funeral ceremonies. Such further 
information however, in theſe and other re- 

ſpects, as authorities the leaſt diſputable afford, 
J have abridged in the following detaehed ob- 
fervatis88j23 2 9.4059 3B 38412 on ant 
Beſides the ornaments which we have 
noticed to have been worn by both ſexes, the 
women on arriving at the age of puberty, were 
diſtinguiſhed-alſo by a ſort of buſkin or half 
boot, made of cotton, which ſurrounded the 
ſmall of each leg“. A diſtinction, however, 
which ſuch of their females as had been taken 
1 I” Tn 4 -» 
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ry, becauſe (ſays he) © the crime itſelf was unknown.” — 
He adds, ,that, when this, with other European vices, was | 
introduced among them, the injured huſband became his 
own avenger,—Labat's reaſoning on this head is too curi- 
78 to be Bic : *Iln'y a, que 1 — qui 1255 
* obligees a Tobèiſſance, et doni les hommes ſoient abſola- 
ment les ES Ils portent cette ſuperior juſqu a 
_ * Vexces, et les tient pour des ſujets tres li n ſoup- 
& un] d'infidelite, bien ou mal fande, 1uffit, ſans. autre 
* formalite, pour les mettre en droit de leur caſſer la tete. 
Cela eft un peu ſauvage d la ueritè mais cell un — bien 
% propre pour retenir les femmes dans leur deuoir. Tom. iu. 


P- 327. | T 12 6 116 
* Rochefort, liv. ii. c. ix. p. 446. Purchas, vol. iv. p. 
1159. Labat, tom. ii. p. 12. P 
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VST IiNBEES. 
in the ehance of war, dared not aſpire 07. on 


nn other reſpects both male and female appear. II. 
ed as naked as our firſt parents before tile 


fall L. Like them, as they knew no güllt, 
they knew no ſname; nor was elothing thought 
neceſſary to perſonal comfort, where the chill 
blaſt of winter was never felt. Rout. 

Their hair was uniformly of a ſhining black, 
ſtrait and coarſe; but they dreſſed it with 
daily care, and adorned it with great art; the 
men, in particular, decorating their heads 
with feathers of various colours. As their hair 


thus conſtituted their ehief pride, it was an 


unequivocal proof of the ſineerity of their ſor- 
row, when, on the death of a relation or friend, 


they eut it ſhort f like their ſlaves and cap- 


tives; to whom the privilege of wearing long 
hair was rigorouffy denied ||. Like moſt other 
nations of the New Hemiſphere, they era- 
dicated, with great nicety, the incipient 
beard 8, and all ſuperfluous hairs on their 
bodies; —a circumſtance which has given riſe 
to a notion that all the Aborigines of America 
were naturally beardleſs. This opinion is in- 
deed countenanced by many reſpectable writers, 
but after much enquiry, and ſome inſtances of 
ocular inſpection, I am ſatisfied that it is 
groundleſs. _ 25 33 
The circumſtance the moſt remarkable con- 
cerning their perſons, was their ſtrange prac- 
tice of altering the natural configuration of the 


Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 394- W e 
+ Rochefort, liv. ii. c. ix, p. 441. Purchas, vol. ix. p. 
1157. 1 7 + 
1 Rochefort, liv. it. c. ix. p. 439. | Dw Tertre, tom. uU. 
p. 412. 5 
Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 405. 
$ Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 392. 
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BOOK head. On the birth of a child its tender and WM 
* flexible ſkull was confined between two ſmall WM 
pieces of wood, which, applied before and 
behind, and firml 2 together on each 
ſide, elevated the forehead, = occaſioned it, 
and the back part of the ſkull, to reſemble 
two ſides of a ſquare .; an uncouth and fright. 
ful cuſtom, ſtill obſerved, if I am rightly in- 
formed, by the miſerable remnagt.of mne 
in the Iſland of St. Vincent f. 
They reſided in villages which reſembled a 
European encampment ; for their cabins were 
built of poles fixed (circularly in the ground, 
and drawn to a point at the top 1. They were 
then covered with leaves of the palm- tree. In 
the centre of each village was à building of 
ſuperior magnitude to the reſt. It was form- 
ed with great labour, and ſerved. as a puble * 
hall or ſtate houſe ||, wherein we are aſſured b 
that the men (excluding the women) had their WW! 
meals in common; © obſerving that.law” (ſaith 
the Earl of Cumberland, who, viſited theſe 
Iflands in 1596) © which in Lycurgys' s mouth 
was thought ſtrange and needleſs $.” Theſe 
halls were alſo the theatres where their youth 
were animated to > emulation and trained to 
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Oviedo, lib. iii. Rochefort, liv. ii. c. ix. | 

+ I have been told by anatomiſts that the coronal "0 
of new-born children in the Weſt Indies is commonly more 
open chan that of infants born in colder climates, — the 
brain more liable to external injury. Perhaps therefor 
the Indian cuſtom of depreſſing the os frontis and the occi 
put, was originally meant to aft the e id nature 
an cloſing the ſkull. 
$ P. Martyr, decad. i. lib. ii. 
I Ibid. Rochefort, liv. ii. c. xv Lafitay, u. 
$ Purchas, vol. iv. "Þ 1159. ; 
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and martial enterpriſe by the renown of their war- C 


he harangues of their orators. 
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and Their arts and manufactures, though few, "> 
ach Wl diſplayed. a degree of ingenuity which one 

| it, WM would have ſcarcely expected. to have found 

ble Wl amongſt a people ſo little removed from, a ſtate 

zu- of mere animal nature, as to reject all dreſs as 

in. ſuperfluous. Columbus obſerved an abundance 

ibes of ſubſtantial cotton cloth in all the iſlands 


which he viſited, and the natives poſſeſſed the 


| an WY art of ſtaining it with various colours, though 
vere che Charaibes delighted chiefly in red“. Of 
ind, MW this cloth they made hammocks, or hanging 
vere beds, ſuch as are now uſed at ſea;—for Europe 
- In bas not only copied the pattern, but preſerved 
x of {Wo the original name f. F 

um They fled likewiſe the art of making 
\blic veſſels of clay for domeſtic uſes, which. they 
ared baked in kilns like the potters of Europe. 
their The ruins of many of thele kilns were viſible 
ſaith not long ſince in Barbadoes, where ſpecimens 
hee of the manufacture are ſtill r up; 
outh and Mr. Hughes, the hiſtorian of that iſland, 
'hele Wobſerves, that they far ſurpaſs the earthen ware 
outh made by the in thinneſs, ſmoothneſs 
4 to Wand beauty 1. Beſides thoſe, they invented 
urtial various other utenſils for ceconomical purpoſes, 
| which are enumerated by Labat. The baſkets 
* . | tr which 
more * Labat, tom. ii. p. 0. 

nd the } All the early Sant and French writers 7 
refore BY affert, that the original Indian name for their ſwinging 
| Occl- beds was amack or + ;—but Dr. Johnſon derives the 
nature BY Engliſh word hammock from the Saxon.” _ 


t Nat. Hiſt. of Barbadoes, p- 8. Ligon, whayifited 
this iſland in 1647, declares that ſome of theſe veſſels, 
which he ſaw, even ſurpaſſed any earthen-ware made in 


** ” 
* 5 — 
oO 


© mettle, and curiofity of turninge. 


England * both“ (to uſe his own words) © in fineſſe of ' 


— 


os 
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BOOK which they compoſed of the fibres of the , 
I. palmeto leaves, were fingularly elegant, and 
we are told that their bows and arroys, 
other weapons, diſplayed a neatneſs and 
poliſh, which the moſt ſkilful European artif 
would have found it difficult to have excelled, 

even with European tools. 

Of the nature and extent of their agrieul. 
ture the accounts are ſlender and unfatisfaQory, 
We are told on good authority, that among 
the Charaibes of the Continent, there was no 
diviſion of land, every one cultivating in pro- 

rtion to his exigencies *® Where no elm 
nal juriſdiction is eſtabliſhed, the idea of pri- 
vate property muſt neceſſarily be unknown or 
imperfect; and in theſe iſlands where land is 
ſcarce, it ſeems probable that, as among. ſome 
of the tribes of South America , cultivation 
was carried on by the joint labour of each ſe 
parate community, and their harveſts depoſited 
in public granaries, whence each family received 
its proportion of the public ſtock.—Rochefon 
indeed obſerves that all their intereſts were in 
common. Wan 
Their food, both vegetable and animal, er- 
cepting in the circumſtance of their eating hu. 
man fleſh, ſeems to have been the ſame, in moſt 
reſpeRs, as that of the natives of the larger 
iſlands, which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. 
But although their appetites were voracious |, 
they rejected many of the beſt bounties of na- 
ture. Of ſome animals they held the-fleſh in 
abhorrence; theſe were the pecary, or Mexican 
hog, the manati, or ſea cow, aud the turtle | 
4 | 2 * | AY" Labat 7 


| - * 
of Bancroft, p. 254. . ' 7 Gumilla, tom. i. p. 265. XXI 
1 Gumilla, tom. Ii. p. 12, 70, 237. Lafitau, tom. } Pp. 4 


P. 515. 
Rochefort, liv. ii. c. 16. p. 1 
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Labat obſerves that they ſcrupled likewiſe to 
eat the eel, which the rivers, in ſeveral of the 
iſlands, ſupply in great plenty “. cap 

The ſtriking conformity of theſe, and ſome 
other of their prejudices and cuſtoms, to the 
practices of the Jews, has not eſcaped the no- 
tice of hiſtorians f—But whether the Cha- 
raibes were actuated by religious motives, in 
thus abſtaining from thoſe things which many 
nations account very wholeſome and delicious 
food, we are no where ſufficiently informed. 

It moſt probably was, however, the influ- 
ence of ſuperſtition that gave riſe to theſe and 
other ceremonies equally repugnant to the dic- 
tates of nature my common ſenſe ;,—one of 
which at firſt appears extraordinary and in- 


credible, but it is too ſtrongly atteſted by hiſ- 


torians to be denied. On the birth of his firſt 
ſon the father retired to his bed, and faſted 
with a ſtrictneſs that often endangered life |. 
Lafitau, obſerving that the ſame ceremony was 
practiſed by the | ybarenians of Aſia, and the 
[berians. or ancient inhabitants of Spain, and 
3 ſtill ir» uſe. among the people of Japan, not 
ouly urges this circumſtance as a proof among 
others that the new world was peopled from 
the old, but pretends to diſcover in it alſo 
ſome traces of the doctrine of original fin ; he 
ſuppoſes that the ſevere penance thus volunta- 
* ſubmitted to by the father, was at firſt 
inſtituted in the pious view of proefting his 

ue 


* Labat, tom. iv. p. 304. | 

1 Gumilla, Adair, Du Tenne and others. 

Du Tertre, tom. ii. 371, 373. Rochefort, hv. ii. c. 
xxl. p. 550. Labat, tom. iv. p. 368. Lafitau, tom. i. 
p. 49. Nieuhoff relates that this practice ꝓrevails likewiſe 
emong the natives of Braſil. Churchill's Voyages, vol. ii. 
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BOOK iſſue from the contagion of hereditary guil: 


I. averting the wrath of offended omnipotence 


ting Zherr guilt by his ſufferings “. | 


. corpſe in the centre of his own dwelling with 


1n the grave in a fitting poſture with 


* 
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at the crime of our firſt parents, and expis- 


The ancient Thracians, as we are informed 
by Herodotus, when a male child was brought 
into the world, lamented over him in ſad vn. 
ticination of his deſtiny, and they rejoiced 
when he was releaſed by death from thoſe 
miſeries which they confidered as his inevitable 
portion in life: but, whatever might have been 
the motives that firſt induced the Charaibes to 
do penance on ſuch occaſions, it would ſeem 
that grief and dejection had no great ſhare in 
it; for the ceremony of faſting was immedi 
ately ſucceeded by rejoicing and triumph, by 
drunkenneſs and 1 Their laments 
tions for the dead ſeem to have ariſen from the 
more laudable dictates of genuine nature; for, 
unlike the Thracians on theſe ſolemnities, they 
not only deſpoiled their hair, as we have before 
related, but when the maſter of the family 
died, the ſurviving relations, after burying the 


many ' demonſtrations of unaffeted grief, 
uitted the houſe altogether, and erected ano- 
her in a diſtant fituation +. 
Unfortunately, however, if now and then 
we diſtinguiſh among them ſome faint traces 
of rational piety, our ſatisfaction is of ſhon 
continuance | | N 
0 


-.0Q 


| * Lafitau, tom. i. p. 259. 1 * 
+ Labat, tom. iv. p. 367. They 22 he Be we 


Lafitau, tom. ii. p. 407. Du Terre, tom. it. p. 402 
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il No light, but rather darkneſs viflble. CHAP. 
os Serves only to diſcover ſighs of woe; IE .. 


" Wor it is a light, that glimmers for a moment, 
end then ſets in blood. Nu 

be It is aſſerted, and I believe with truth, that 
b te expectation of a future ſtate has prevailed 
ed -mongſt all mankind in all ages and countries 
of the world. It is certain that it prevailed 


" among the Charaibes* ; who not only believed 
on chat death was not the final extinction of their 
zo eing, but pleaſed themſelves alſo with the fond 


Dnceit that their departed relations were 


1 ſecret ſpeRators of their conduct that they 
ed. il ſympathized in their ſufferings, and parti- 
by pated in their welfare. To theſe notions; ſo 


flattering to our wiſhes, - perhaps congenial to 
dur nature, they added others of a dreadful 
endency ; for, confidering the foul as ſuſcep- 
ble of the ſame impreſſions, and obnoxious 


, the fame paſſions, as when allied to the 
nity ody, it was thought a religious duty to their 
he eceaſed heroes to ſacrifice at their funerals 
ub me of the captives which had been taken 
rel. In battle f. Immortality ſeemed a curſe 


ithout military glory: they allotted to 
the virtuous and the brave the enjoyment 
f ſupreme felicity, with their wives and their 
aptives, in a fort of Mahometan paradiſe. 
o the degenerate and the cowa ly they 
aligned a far different portion: theſe they 
loomed to everlaſting baniſhment beyond the 
nountains ;—to unremitting labour in employ- 

T8 ments 


* Rochefort, liv. ii. c. 14. 485. Du Tertre, tom. ii. 
372. 5 | 
Rochefort, c. xiv. p. 484. Du Tertre, c. ii. p. 412. 
urchas, vol. iv. p. 1274. - | TIL | 
x = 
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BOOK ments that diſgrace manhood ;—and. this dif. 
grace they ſuppoled would be heightened by 
the greateſt of all afflictions, captivity and ſer- 
vitude among the Arrowauk s. 
ODne would imagine that the idea of a ſtate of 
retribution aſter death, neceſſarily flowed from a 
well-founded belief in the exiſtence: of an all. 
wiſe and almighty Governor and Judge of the 
Univerſe ; but we are told, notwithſtanding, 
that the minds of the Charaibes were not ele- 
vated to this height. They admitted,” ſa 
Rochefort, © that the earth was their boumifi 
<« parent, which yielded them all the good 
ce things of life, but they were ſo lamentably 
« ſunk in darkneſs and brutality as to have 
« formed no conception of its | beneficent 
* Creator, through the continual energy of 
% whoſe divine influence alone it yields any 
<* thing. They had not even a name ſor the 
« deity . Other writers, however, of ' 
authority , and even the ſame writer elſe Wl 
where ||, preſent us with a different repreſen- In 
tation in this reſpect, and allow that the Cha Wl © 
raibes entertained an awful ſenſe (perplexed 
indeed and indiſtin&) of one great univerſal 
cauſe, —of a ſuperior, wife, and inviſible 
Being, of abſolute and irrefiſtable--power $. 
Like the ancient heathens, they admitted allo WM... 
the agency of ſubordinate divinities. - They WM (co 
even ſuppoſed that each individual perſon _ EY 


10 t; 

10 0! 

* Rochefort, c. xiv. p. 485. : p. 
+ Rochefort, c. xiii p. 469. | * "IM 
} Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 364. £ 5 
0 


Rochefort, c. xiv. | 
$ The Galibis Indians, or Charaibes of South America, 
from whom I have ſuppoſed the Inſular Charaibes to havt ; 
been immediately deficaded, named the Supreme Being De 
Tamouſſi, or Univer ſal Father.— Barrere. 
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1:c his peculiar protector or tutelary Deity v. Nor ON AP. 


is it true as affirmed by ſome authors, that 


5 beſides the funeral ceremonies above-mention- 
red, which aroſe ſurely from a ſenſe of miſtaken 
piety, they had their lares and penates, gods 
11. of their own creating, intended as ſymbols 
the mon of their inviſible Deities, to whom 
they offered ſacrifices, ſimilar to thoſe of the 
45 ancient Romans in their days of ſimplicity 
and virtue f. It was their cuſtom to erect in 
every cottage a ruſtie altar, compoſed of 
banana leaves and ruſhes, whereon they occa- 
fonally placed the earlieſt of their fruits, and 
the choiceſt of 'their viands, as humble peace 
oferings through the mediation of their infe- 
nor deities to incenſed omnipotence ?; for it 
is admitted that their devotions conſiſted leſs 
in the effuſions of thankfulneſs, than in depre- 
cations of wrath ;—but herein. neither were 
they diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of mankind, 
either in the old world or the new. We can 
all forget benefits though we unplore mercy. 
Vor. T 35. l. S Strange 
Rochefort, e. xiii. p. B "IE 
# Mr. Hughes, in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes, makes 
mention of many fragments of Indian idols dug up in that 


land, which were compoſed of the ſame materials as their 
earthen veſſels above mentioned I ſaw the head of one” 
(continues he) which alone weighed above fixty 2 
* This before it was broken off, Rood upon an ov _ 
* tal about three feet in height. The heads of all the 
* others were very ſmall. Theſe leſſer idols were in all 
probability their Penates, made ſmall for the eaſe and 
* conveniency of being carried, with them in their ſeveral 
journeys, as the larger ſort were perhaps deſigned for 
© ſome ſtated places of _— % of) 
| | © - Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, p. 7. 
have ! Lafitau, tom. i. p. 179. Rochefort, c. xiii. p. 47. 
Being Da Tertre, tom. ii. p. 366. 


er. the had no notion of practical worſhip; for, 


- Fo 
BOOK Strange however it is, that the ſame authors 


Yo them likewiſe, in the 


% 


Theiſm, yet their idolatry was probably found. 


up a thought to the great cauſe. of all things 
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who accuſe. them of atheiſm, ſhould accuſe 
ſame moment, of poly- 
theiſm and idolatry. | 


Atheiſts they certainly were not ; and though 
did not maintain the doArine of pure 


| 
{ 
ed on circumſtances, the moral influence of 
which has not hitherto, I think, been ſuffici- Wl 1 
ently noticed. If their devotion, as we have ll 
ſeen, was the offspring, not of gratitude, but 

of fear; if the werggels ſenſible of the good- Wl t 
neſs, than terrihed af the judgments of the Wil 
Almighty ; it ſhould alſo be remembered, that WI |: 
in theſe climates the tremendous irregularities ll i! 
of nature are dreadfully frequent ;—the bur. ll © 
ricane that ſweeps nations ihe deep, and the Bi e 


earthquake that ſwallows continents in his Wi h. 


1 ny 12 * 15 chin la 
impiety on theſe people, if, wl 01 
they beheld the elements combine for their de 

ſtruction, they conſidered the Divine Being as WY ri! 
infinite indeed in power, but ſevere in bs Bi n. 
Juſtice, and inexorable in his anger. Under ¶ mi 
this impreſſion, it is not wonderful that the BW m 


mind, humbled to the duſt in the conſeiouſuef WF th 


of its own imbecility, and ſcarce daring to liſt Fi 


ſhould fondly wiſh for ſome mild and graciouW Th 
interpreter ; ſome amiable intermediate agen bar 
in whom to repoſe with confidence, as in eq 
guardian and a friend. This deſire encreafing WW of 
is at length exalted to belief. The ſoul, ſect 
ing refuge from its own apprehenſions, ereate 
imaginary beings, by bis edis it 1 0 pe 
8 render itſelf — 21 8 
Supreme. To its devotions 
* * entruſted 
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entruſted, and its adorations paid: and while 
we lament the blindneſs of theſe poor ſavages, 
and exult in our own ſuperiority in this re- 
ſpect, let us not forget that in the moſt culti- 
vated periods of the human underſtanding 
(ions ed) af light of revelazion was graciouſly 
Haier ſuperſtition was practiſed 
mY a ll the various nations of -the hea 
world; of which, not one perhaps $ had ſo 
ſtrong an apology to plead as the ka 


B. S. Ef 8 


= 
cy 


to boys ſide of their religion, the worſhip 
of benevolent deities. A darker ſuperſtition 
licewiſe prevailed among all the unenlightened 
inhabitants of theſe: climates; for they, not 
only believed in the exiſtence of demons, and 
evil ſpirits; but they. offered to them by the 
hands of their Boyez,, or pretended: magicians, 
ſacrifices and workhip.: wounding themſelves 
on ſuch er be with an aucun made of 
the teeth of agouti; which inflicted hor · 


= © FETTE 


g. K 


wers delig ted in groans and 


2 


00d „ Lam of opinion, nevertheleſs, 
ry even. this; latter ſpecies of idolatry ori- 
d lift paged, in reyerential piety, and an awful 
51 of almighty power and infinite perfection. 
cio That we receive both good and. enil a5: the 


aged! hands af Gd, 20 chart Being is 


ule woe wile and —— — in the diſpenſation 
truths which we are taught, as 
vel 7 . e as by holy writ; but 


wich uncivilized Aber Was as perhape at all tunes 
$53 unequal. 


. Du Tertre, tom. ii. p. 366. 


—— — 


Th ervations, however, extend only 


rible — 1 conceiving, perhaps, that the 
42 were abe appeaſed only by hu- 


ht apprehe henfion of 
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** unequal. The ſavage, indeed, amidſt the de. 


ſtructive terrors of the hurricane and the earth. 

uake, might eahly conclude that nothing leſs 
than Omnipotence itſelf, © vifiting the nations 
in his wrath,” could thus harrow up the world; 
but the leſſer calamities of daily occurrence. 
the various appearances of phyſical and moral 
evil which hourlyembitter life, he dared not al- 
cribe to an all perfect and merciful Being. To 
his limited conception ſucha concluſion was de- 
rogatory from divine juſtice, and irreconcileable 
with infinite wiſdom. - To what then would he 
impute theſe terrifying and inexplicable pheno- 
mena, but to the malignant influence of im- 
pure ſpirits and aereal demons? The profa- 
nations built on ſuch notions certainly throw 


a a luſtre on the Chriſtian religion, if they ſerve 


not as a collateral evidence of its divine origin. 

A minute detail of the rites and ceremonies 
which theſe and other religious tenets gave 
birth to among the Charaibes, moſt of them 
unamiable, many of them cruel, together with 
an illuſtration of their conformity to the fu- 
perſtitions of the Pagan theology, would lead 
me too far; nor is ſuch a diſquifition neceſſary. 


It is ſufficient for me to have ſhewn that 


foundations of true religion, the belief of a 
Deity and the expectation of a future ſtate, (to 
borrow the expreſſion of an eloquent prelate) 
« are no leſs conformable to the firſt natural 
«-'apprehenfions of the untutored mind, than 
« to'the ſoundeſt principles of philoſophy ®. 


I have thus ſelected and combined; from 
maſs of diſcordant materials, a few by ene 
particulars in the character, manners and cul 


* Biſhop of Cheſter's Serworis. - 
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toms of the ancient inhabitants of the Charai- CHAP.- 


bean Iſlands. The picture is not . pleaſing ; 


but, as I have elſewhere obſerved, it may lead — 


to ſome important concluſions; for, beſides 
correcting many wild and extravagant fancies 
which are afloat in the world reſpecting the 
iofluence of climate on the powers of the mind, 
it may tend to demonſtrate the abſurdity of that 
hypotheſis of ſome eminent philoſophers, which 
pronounces ſavage life the genuine ſource of 
unpolluted happineſs;—falſely deemingit a ſtate 
conformable to our nature, and conſtituting the 
perfection of it. It is indeed no eaſy taſk, as 
Rouſſeau obſerves, to diſcriminate properly be- 
tween what is originally natural, and what is 
acquired, in the preſent conſtitution of man : 
yet thus much may be concluded from the ac- 
count I have given of the Charaibes, that they 
derived their furious and ſanguinary diſpoſition 
—not from the dictates of nature - but from 
the perverſion and abuſe of ſome of her nobleſt 
endowments. Civilization and ſcience would 
not only have given them gentler manners, but 
probably have eradicated alſo many of their 
barbarous rites and gloomy ſuperſtitions, either 
by the introduction of a purer religion, or by 
giving energy and effect to thoſe latent impor- 
tant principles which I have ſhewn had a foun- 
dation among them, But while I admit the neceſ- 
ity and benevolent efficacy of improved man- 
ners and ſocial intercourſe; conceiving that man 
by the cultivation of his reaſon, and the exerciſe 
of his faculties alone anſwers the end of his cre- 
ation; I am far from concurring with another 
claſs of philoſophers, who widely differing from 
the former, conſider a ſtate of pure nature as 
a ſtate of unrelenting ferocity and * 

hoſtility; 
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Bob hoſtility; maintaining that all the ſoft and ten- 
I. der affections are not originally implanted in us, 
◻Ꝙ put are ſuperinduced by education and reflecti- 
on. A retroſpe to what has been related of the 
Charaibes will ſhew the fallacy of this opi- 
nion. Man, as he comes from the hands of 
his Creator, is every where conſtituted a Ml c 
mild and a merciful being. It was by rigid ; 
diſcipline and barbarous example, that the 
Charaibe nation trained up their youth to 
ſuffer with fortitude, and to infli without 
pity, the utmoſt exertions of human venge- 
ance. The dictates of nature were as much 
violated by thoſe enormities of ſavage life, 2 
they are ſuppreſſed by the cold unfeeling ] 

_ apathy of philoſophical refinement. ——Stil 
however, to the honour of humanity, it is a3 al 
ci 
an 
th 


certain that compaſſion and kindneſs are among 
the earlieſt propenſities of our nature, as that 
they conſtitute the chief ornament and the 
happineſs of it. Of this truth our next re:. or 
ſearches will furniſh a pleaſing example. WW ov 


c HAP. fl 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the natives of H paniole, Cuba, . 
and — ir Origin — Numbers. 
Frrſons.— Genius and Dijpo tions. — 
vernment and Religion. Miſcellaneous Ob. 
ſervations reſpeting their Arts, Manuſauc- 
tures and Agriculture, Cruelty of the 


niards, Se. 


I aw now to give foe account of a mild 
and comparatively cultivated people, the an- 
cient natives of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Porto-Rico; for there is no doubt that 
the inhabitants of all thoſe Iſlands were of 
one common origin, {peaking the ſame lan- 


gu * 99-7" on inſtitutions, and 
10 be ſuperſtitions. Columbus 


ctiſin 

melt Ban ef of them as ſuch; and the teſti- 
mony of many cotemporary hiſtorians confirm 
tis opinion. It a ikewiſe from the in- 
formation. of Las Caſas, the Biſhop, of Chia- 
pa, to the Emperor Charles V. that moſt of 
the natives of Trinidad were of. the ſame 
nation; the extent and natural ſtrength of that 
iſland, as of the others above-mentioned, hav- 
ing protected them, in a great meaſure, from 
the depredations of the C 

I hath elſewhere related that they were con- 
ſidered by theſe Barbarians as deſcended from a 
Colony of Arrowauks, a people of Guiana; 
and there can be no reaſon to ſu * 


M 
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BOOK that the Charaibes were miſinformed in this 


ym 


particular.—--The evidence of Raleigh, and 
others who viſited both Guiana and Trinidad 
two centuries ago, might be adduced in ſup- 
port of their opinion. Theſe voyagers pro- 
nounce the ancient inhabitants of Trinidad to 
belong preciſely to the Arwacks or Arrowauk 
nation of the Continent; a-race of Indians to 
whoſe noble qualities the moſt honourable tel- 
r is borne by every traveller that has 
viſited them, and recorded his obſervations. 
And here, all enquiry concerning the origin 
of our iſlanders ſeems to terminate. It is in- 
deed extremely probable that all the various 
nations of this part of the new world, except 
only the Charaibes, emigrated anciently from 
the great hive of the Mexican empire. you 
de Grijalva, one of the adventurers from Cuba 
in 1518, found a people who ſpoke the lan- 
guage of that iſland, on the coaſt of ' Juca- 
tan*; but at what period ſuch emigrations 
were made; whether the Charaibes were pre- 
viouſly poſſeſſed of the widely extended coaſt 
that bounds the Atlantic, or, 1n poſterior ages, 
accidentally found their way Maher by fea, 
from the ancient Continent—(perhaps by their 
invaſion giving birth to that hereditary and 
unconquerable hatred which ſtill prevails be- 
tween them and the other Indian nations) 
theſe are points concerning which, as it 18 
impoſſible to determine, it is in vain to en- 
quire. | 1520 

In eſtimating the number of our iſlanders, 
when firſt diſcovered by Columbus, hiſtorians 
widely differ. Las Caſas computes them — 


. 


* P. Martyr, Decad. iii. lib. z. 
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ix millions in the whole; but the natives of CHAP. 
Hiſpaniola were reckoned by Oviedo at one III 
million only, and by Martyr, who wrote nk 


the authority of Columbus, at -1,200,000, and 
this laſt account is probably the moſt correct. 
Judging of the other iſlands by that, and ſup-' 
poſing the population of each to be nearly the 
ſame in proportion to its extent, the whole 
number will fall greatly ſnort of the computa- 
tion of Las Caſas. Perhaps if we fix on three 
millions, inſtead of fix, as the total, we ſhall 
approach as near the truth as poſſible, on a 
queſtion that admits not of minute accuracy. 
Indeed _ = the —— e. e 
carnage of theſe r people by the 8 
— 2 that we — — — hope that 
cheir original numbers muſt have been greatly 
exaggerated; firſt by the aſſociates of Colum- 
bus, from a fond and excuſable propenſity to 
magnify the merit and importance of their diſ- 
coveries, as undoubtedly they were afterwards 
by the worthy prelate I have quoted, in the 
warmth of his honeſt indignation at the bloody 
proceedings of his countrymen: with whom 
indeed, every man of a humane and, refleQ- 
ing mind, muſt bluſh to confeſs himſelf of the 
lame nature and ſpecies! | | 
But, not to anticipate obſervations that 
will more properly appear hereafter,. I ſhall 
now proceed to the confideration, I. Of 
their perſons and perſonal endowments : IL 
Their intellectual faculties and diſpoſitions : 
III. Their political inſtitutions : IV. Their re- 
ligious rites. Such ſubordinate particulars as 
are not eafily reducible to either of thoſe 
heads, will conclude the preſent —— 
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BOOK TI. Both men and women wore nothing more 
1. than a flight covering of cotton cloth round 
the waiſt; but in the women it extended to 
the knees : the children of both ſexes appear. 
ed entirely naked. In ſtature they were taller 
but leſs robuſt than the Charaibes “, and they 
were univerſally graceful and well proportion. 
ed. Their colour was a clear brown; not 
deeper, in general, according to Columbus, 
than that of a Spaniſh peaſant who has been 
much expoſed to the wind and the Tun f. Like 
the Charaibes they altered the natural configu- 
ratton of the head in infancy; but after 
different mode 1; and by this practice, ſays 
Herrara, the crown was fo ſtrengthened that: 
Spaniſh broad-ſword, inftead of cleaving the 
ſkull at a ſtroke, would frequently break ſhort 
upon it ; an illuſtration which gives an ad. 
mirable idea of the clemency of their conque- 
rors! Their hair was uniformly black, without 
any tendency to curl ; their features were hard 
and unfightly; the face broad, and the noſe 
flat ; but their ſtreamed with good ns. 
ture, and altogether there was ſomething plet 
fing and inviting in the countenances of moſt 
of them, which proclaimed a frank and gentle 
diſpoſition. It was an honeſt face, coarſe, but 
net gloomy ; for it was enlivened by conf - 

dence, and ſoftened by compaſſion. | 
Much has been ſuggeſted by modern phi- 
loſophers concerning a ſuppoſed NEE 
; ir 

* Oviedo, Som. + F. Col. c. xxii. - 
t The Lehe or fore - part ef the head from the eye. 
brows to the coronal ſuture, was depreſſed, which gave an 

unnatural thickneſs and elevation to the ccciput, or hi 

part of the ſkull. X 

| Herrara, lib, i, c. xvi. who copies this circumſtance 


from ( 
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re their perſons and copftitutions. They are re- C HAP. 
ad preſented to have been mcapable of the ſmal- III. 
to Wl |cft degree of labour, incurably indolent, and 
ir. inſenſible even to the attractions of beauty, 

er and the influence of love“. This wonderful 

debility and coldneſs have been attributed by 

ſome writers to a vegetable diet : by others, it. 

is pretended that they derived from nature leſs 
appetite for food than rhe natives of Europe; 

but nothing can more ſtrongly demonſtrate the 

indolent inattention of hiſtorians, than their 
combining theſe circumſtances in one and the 

ſame character. An inſenſibility, or contemp- 

wous difregard, towards the female ſex, was a 

ſeature peculiar to the Charatbes ; who howe- 

rer, as we have ſeen, were robuſt and vigo- 

rous in their pexſons, and inſatiably voracious 

of food. It conſtituted no part of the diſ- 
poſition of our iſlanders; amongſt whom an 


attachment to the 8 ahem y - 
cuous, Love, with this people, was 
not a tranhent and youthful — only; but 
the ſource of all their pleaſures, and the chief 
N CN by ty being, = cat 
raibes, o the weight of pe | 
acids, ag tormented by an un — | 
ble thirſt of revenge, they gave mdul- 
gence to the inſtincts of nature, while the in- 1 
fluence of the climate heightened the ſenſibĩ · | 
lty of the paſſions f. "Tp 

In truth, an exceſſive ſenſuality was among 
the greateſt defects in their character: and = 

this 

„ benen, De Pauy, and 5 
. 7 See Oviedo, — iii. e — the ſame 
inder I 2<count at this day of the Arrowauks of Guiana. © In 

g their natural diſpoſition” (ſays Bancroft) * they are 
tance WW amorous and wanton; and Barrere obſerves, ® ifs fort a 


* lubriquer as ſupreme degre.” 
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this cauſe alone is imputed, by ſome writers, 


I. the origin of that dreadful diſeaſe with the in- 


— a 4 


fliction of which they have almoſt revenged 
the calamities brought upon them by the ava- 
rice of Europe: if indeed the venereal con- 
tagion was firſt introduced into Spain from 
theſe iſlands; a concluſion to which notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been written in ſupport of 
it, an attentive enquirer will ſtill heſitate to 


ſubſcribe *. 


The venercal diſeaſe” (ſays Oviedo) © was certain- 
* ly introduced into Europe from theſe iſlands, where the 


A beſt medicine for the cure of it, the Guaiacum, is alſo 


found; the Almighty ſo remembering mercy in Jude 
ment that, when our ſins provoke puniſhment, he f 
% likewiſe a remedy.—I was acquainted with many perſons 
% who accompanied Columbus in his firſt and ſecond voy- 
ages, and ſuffered of this diſeaſe; one of whom was 
Pedro Margarite, a man much reſpected of the King and 
Queen. In the year 1496 it began to ſpread in Europe, 
and the phyſicians were wholly at a lot in what man- 
© ner to treat it. When, after this, Gonzales Fernandes 
de Cordova was ſent with an army by his Catholic Ma- 
« jeſty on behalf of Ferdinand the Second King of Na- 
« ples, ſome infected perſons accompanied that army, and 
« by intercourſe with the women, ſpread the diſeaſe 
„% the Italians and the French; both which aden Ky 
«. ſucceſſively the honor of giving it a name; but in truth 
« it came originally from Bifpaniols, where it was very 
* common, as was likewiſe the remedy.” £3975 

This account .is ſufficiently particular ; nevertheleſs there 
is reaſon to believe that the venereal infection was known 
in Europe many centuries before the diſcovery of America; 


although it is poſſible it might have broke out with renew- 


ed violence about the time of Columbus's return from his 
firſt expedition.—This was the era of wonder, and proba- 
bly the infrequency of the contagion before that period, 
gave colour to a report, perhaps at firſt maliciouſly propa- 
gated by ſome who envied the ſucceſs of Columbus, thrt 
this diſeaſe was, one of the owe of his celebrated enter- 
prize. It is impoſſible, in the ſpace of a — not?, 
to enter deeply into this ſubject; neither doe the full in- 
veſtigation 
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ed mould ſometimes incline to be indolent, is a 
a- Wl circumſtance, not very extraordinary. As the 
n- Wl wants. of nature were fupplied almoſt ſponta- 
m ncouſly, 'and*no covering was abſolutely requi- 
b- tte but the ſhade, that neceſſity which urges 
of nen to action, and, by exerciſe, invigorates 
to che fibres, was here wholly unknown. It is 
probable therefore that in muſcular ſtrength 
at the natives were inferior to their invaders, and 
being leſs accuſtomed to labour, they might al- 
u. oo require leſs nouriſhment. Theſe concluſi- 
% Nors may be admitted without ſuppoſing any 
ip degradation of their nature, and with no very 


unfavourable impreſſion of the climate. Their 


limbs however were pliant and active, and in 


= their motions they diſplayed both gracefulneſs 
ns and eaſe. © Their agility was eminently conſpi- 
pe, Ncuons in their dances ; wherein they delighted 
an- and excelled; devoting the cool hours of night 
- to this employment f. It was their cuſtom, 
ia. Nys Herrara, to dance from evening to the 


r e n 
elixation of it come within the defign of my work. I 


75 decided opinion on the queſtion, to the Philoſ. Tranſ- 
actions, vol. xxvii. and vol. xxxi. (No. 365 and No. 11) 
alſo to two learned treatiſes on the ſubject by Mr. Satiches, 
ubliſhed at Paris 14772 and 1774, and to the authorities 
eferred to by Mr. Forſter in his Obſervations made 


23 38.1 


8 


en- during a Voyage round the World,” p. 492. In 
his {Wtow's Survey of London, vol. ii. p. 7. is preſerved a copy 
ba - ef the rules or regulations eftabliſhed by Parliament in the 
od, Michch year of Heary the Second, for the government of the 
pa- cenſed ſtews in Southwark, among which I find the fol- 
het Wowing, © No ſtewholder to keep any woman that hath the 
ter- perilous infirmity of burning. This was 330 years be- 
ot?, Pore the voyage of Columbus. T of. 4 


1 P. Martyr, Decad. ili. c. vii. 


1 


herefore refer ſuch of my readers as are deſirous of form- 
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That a people who poſſeſſed the means of CHAP. 
gratifying every inclination without labour, 


III. 
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BOOK dawn; and although fifty thouſand men and 

I. women were frequently aſſembled together on 

theſe occaſions, they ſeemed actuated by one 

| common impulſe, keeping time by reſponſive 

motions of their hands, feet, and Lodi With 

an exactneſs that was wonderful *. Theſe pub. 

lic dances; (for they had others, highly licen. 

tious) were appropriated to particular lemi 

ties, and being accompanied with hiſtorici 

ſongs, were called Arietoes ; a ſingular feature 

in their political inſtitutions, of which I ſhall Ml p 

preſently ſpeak. | e 

| Beſides the exerciſe of dancing, another d Ml c: 

verſion. was prevalent among them which ther fu 

called Bazo; and it appears from the accoun v 

given of it by the Spaniſh hiſtorians f, tu af 

it had a diſtant reſemblance to the _ Knglih ll to 

| game of cricket; for the players were divided i an 

— 4 into two parties, which alternatively changed WI th: 

4 places and the dport confited in dexter U 
1 rowing and returning from one party to { 

1 other, an elaſtic ball; which. e nd pe 

1 caught in the hand, or returned with an in; ur. 

ſtrument; but received on the head, the elbo, 

or the foot, and the dexterity and force wil 

13 Which it was; thence repelled, was aſtomiſhing 

1 | and inimitable. Such exertions belong not u 

70 a people incurably enervated and ſlothful. 

II. They are, nevertheleſs, pronounced bf 

many writers, to have been naturally infer: 

to the natives of Europe, not only in bodih 

ſtrength, but like wiſe in genius and natural eu- 

; dowments. This aſſertion has I think been 

advanced with more confidence than 12 


Siam r -  av..cz 


* Herrara, lib. in ©, ii. ad 
F Oviedo, bb. vi. c. ui. Herrara, lib. iii. e. dr, 
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That the mind, like the body, acquires ſtrength CHAP. 


by employment, is indeed à truth which we II. 
if acknowledge, becauſe we all experience it; 
and it requires no great ſagacity to diſcover, 
that ingenuity is ſeldom very powerfully ex- 
erted to gratify appetites which do not exiſt, 
or to guard againſt inconveniences which are 
not felt. If our iſlanders therefore roſe in 
ſome reſpects to a degree of refinement not 
often obſervable in ſavage life, it may juſtly be 
preſumed that in a ſtate of ſociety _produdive 
of new. deſires and artificial neceſſities, their 
capacities would have been ſuſceptible of ſtill 
further improvement. Their ſituation alone, 
without recurring to the various other cauſes 
aſigned by e ſufficiently accounts 
tor the paucity. of their ideas. Men, without 
anxiety for the future, have little reflection on 
the paſt. What they wanted in excited ener- 
gy of mind, was however abundantly ſupplied 
by the ſofter affections; by ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and native goodneſs of diſpoſition. All 
writers who have treated of their charaQer, 
agree that they were unqueſtionably the moſt 
gentle and benevolent of the human race. 
Though not bleſſed with the light of revela- 
tion, ny practiſed one of the nobleſt pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, forgiveneſs of their ene- 
mies: laying all that they poſſeſſed at the feet 
of their oppreſſors; courting their notice, and 
preventing their wiſhes, with ſuch fondneſs 
and aſſiduity, as one would have thought 
2 have diſarmed habitual cruelty, and 
melted bigotry into tenderneſs *. 5 
Among 


2 Herrara. F. Columbus, c. XXVii. xxxii. 
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BOOK Among other inſtances of their generous 


Columbus's firſt arrival at Hiſpaniola, one of 


ployed in conveying the ſeamen, and 


brother for brother, in diſtreſs, could have 


the cargo were 1 ſu 


(the tears flowing copiouſly down his cheeks 
as he ſpoke) all that he "himſelf poſſeſſed, in 
reparation of his 106. F 


[ 
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and compaſſionate turn of mind, the follow. 
ing is not the leaſt remarkable. Soon after 


his ſhips was wrecked on the coaſt. The na. 
tives, ſcorning to derive advantage to them- 
ſelves from the diſtreſs of the -ſtrangers — 
conſcious indeed of the calamities which thei 
arrival was ſoon to bring upon them) beheld 
the accident with the liveheſt emotions of ſor- 
row, and haſtened to their relief. A thouſand 
canoes were 1nſtantly in motion, bufily em- 


aſhore ; by which timely aſſiſtance, not 'a life 
was loſt; and of the goods and proviſions 
that were ſaved from the wreck,” not the 
ſmalleſt article was 'embezzled. . Such wa 
their celerity and good will on this occaſion, 
fays Martyr, that no friend for friend, ot 


manifeſted ſtronger proofs of ſympathy and i 
pity. * Other hiſtorians ſtill heighten the . 
picture; for they relate that Guacanahari, the 
ſovereign of that part of the * per 
ceiving that, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
his people, the ſhip itſelf, _ art of 

| CON ik, -waited on 
Columbus to condole with him on the occt 
ſion; and while this poor Indian lamented 
his misfortune in terms which excited fur- 
prize and admiration, he offered the Admin 


je This 
„ Martyr, Decad. 1. Ih. 3. 4 | 2200 
+ Fer. c. xxxii, Herrara, Decad. i. lib. i c. xt 
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This benevolence,*unexampled in the hiſtoryof CHAP. 
;ivilized nations, was ſoon baſely requited by the III. 
onduct of a band of robbers, whom Columbus; =" 
vith no ill intention, left in the iſland, on his 
departure for Europe. Guacanahari however 
as covered with wounds in defending them 
rom his injured countrymen * ; to whoſe juſt 
reſentment the Spaniſh ruffians at length fell a 
acrifice ; but their anger was of ſhort duration. 
On Columbus's return, in his ſecond: voyage; 
heir fondneſs revived; and for a conſiderable - 
ime the Spaniards lived among them in perfect 
ecurity, exploring the interior parts of the-coun- 
ry, both in — — and individually, not 
nly without moleſtation, but invited thereto: by 
he natives. When any of the Spaniards came 
gear to a village, the moſt ancient and venerable 
f the Indians, or the Cacique himſelf, if pre- 
ent, came out to meet them, and gently con- 
zucting them into their habitations, Gated: them 
dn ſtools of ebony curiouſly ornamented. Theſe 
denches ſeem to have been ſeats of honor re- 
Tved for their gueſts ;—for the Indians threw 
hemſelves/on the ground, and kiſſing the hands 
nd feet of the Spaniards, offered them fruits 
nd the choiceſt of their viands; entreating 
hem to prolong their ſtay, with ſuch ſolicitude 
ind reverence as demonſtrated that they conſi- 
lered them as beings of a ſuperior nature, whoſe 
reſence conſecrated their dwellings, and brought 
bleſſing: with it Tf. £32 6 

The reception which Bartholomew Columbus, 
ho was appointed Lieutenant, or Deputy Go- 
ernor, in the abſence of the Admiral, after - 
rards met with, in his progreſs through the 

VoI. I. F | Hand 


ü * Herrara, Decad. i. lib. ii. c. ix. Fer. Col. c. xl. 
1 Herrara, Decad, i. lib. i. c-xiv. F. Col. c. xxvii. 
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BOOK iſland to levy tributes from the ſeveral Caciquey 
I., or Princes, manifeſted not only kindneſs and 
> ſubmiſſion, but on many occaſions munificence, 


and even a high degree of politeneſs. Theile 
Caciques had all heard of the wonderful eager. 
neſs of the ſtrangers for gold ; and ſuch of then 
as poſſeſſed any of this precious metal, willingly 
preſented all that they had to the Deputy G0 
vernor. Others, who had not the means of ob- 
taining gold, brought proviſions and cotton in 
— abundance. - Among the latter, was Be 


Lieutenant and his attendants to his dominions; 
and the entertainment which they received fron 
this hoſpitable chief is thus deſcribed by Mari 
As they approached the king's dwelling, they 
were met by his wives, to the number of thirty 
carrying branches of the palm-tree in theu 
hands; who firſt ſaluted the Spaniards with 4 
folemn dance, accompanied with a general ſong 
Theſe matrons were ſucceeded by a train d 
virgins, diſtinguiſhed as ſuch by their appets 
ance; the former wearing aprons of cotta! 
cloth, while the latter were arrayed only in the 
innocence of pure nature. Their hair was tie 
fimply with a fillet over their foreheads, or fuk 
fered to flow gracefully on their ſhoulders aud 
boſoms. Their limbs were finely proportioned 
and their complexions, though brown, wen 
ſmooth, ſhining and lovely. The Spaniards we 
ſtruck with admiration, believing that they be 
held the dryads of the woods, and the nymph 


branches which they bore in their hands, th 
now delivered with lowly obeiſance to the 
tenant, who, entering the palace, found a pa 


% 


p. Martyr, Decad. i. lib. v. 


echio, a powerful Cacique, who invited the 


of the fountains, realizing ancient fable. Thc 
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que: I tiful, and, according to the Indian mode of liv- CHAP. 


aud ing, a ſplendid _ already provided. As 
nce, WM night approached, the Spaniards were conduct- 
hele ed to ſeparate: cottages, wherein each of them 
ger. was accommodated with a cotton hammock; and 
hen the next morning they were again entertained 
ngly with dancing and finging. This was followed 
Co by matches of wreſtling 

ob. after which two great bodies of armed Indians 
no u unexpeRedly appeared, and a mock engagement 
Be. enſued ; exhibiting their modes of attack and 
defence in their wars with the Charaibes: For 
three days were the Spaniards thus ly en- 
tertained, and on the fourth, the affectionate 
Indians their departure. | 

III. The ſubmiſſive and reſpectful de 

of theſe placid people towards their ſuperiors, 
and thoſe they conſidered as ſuch, was derived 
probably, in ſome , from the nature of 
their government ; which, contrary to that of 
the Charaibes under a fimilar climate, was mo- 
narchical and even abſolute. The regal authori- 


ent 


tive inſtitutions, was tempered into great mild- 
neſs by that conſtitutional benevolence which 
predominated throughout — part of their 
conduct, from the higheſt to t 

ſympathy which they manifeſted towards the 
diſtreſs of others, proves that they were not 
rere wretched themſelves; for in a ſtate of abſolute 
y be ſlavery and miſery, men are commonly devoid 
mp4 both of virtue and pity. | 

Th Their Kings, as we have ſeen, were Caciques, 


they] ar4 their power was hereditary :-—But there 


were alſo ſubordinate Chieftains, or Princes, who 
pleu i were tributaries to the Sovereign of each diſ- 
tiful trict. Thus the territory in Hiſpaniola, anci- 


ently called Xaraguay, extending from the _ 


F 2 . 


and running for prizes; 


ty however, though not circumſcribed by poſi- 


loweſt. The 


III. 
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BOOK of Leogane to the Weſtermoſt part of the iſland, 
IJ. was the kingdom of the Cacique Behechio, 
= whom; I have mentioned above; but it appears 
from Martyr, that no leſs than thirty-two inferior 
chieftains or nobles had juriſdiction within that 
ſpace of country, who were all accountable 19 
the ſupreme authority of Behechio . They 
ſeem to have ſomewhat reſembled the ancient 
barons or feudatories of Europe; holding their 
poſſeſſions by the tenure of ſervice. Oviedo 
velates that they were under the obligation“ o 
perſonally attending the Sovereign, both in 
peace and war, whenever commanded ſo to dof. 
It is to be lamented that the Spaniſh hiſtoriaus 
afford very little, information concerning this or- 
der of nobles, or, the nature and extent of t beit 
ſubordinate juriſdictio nnn. 
The whole iſland of Hiſpaniola was divided 
into five great kingdoms I, of two of which, 
when Columbus firſt landed, Guacanahari and 
Behechio were abſolute ſovereigus. -A third 
principal Cacique was Cuanaboa, whofe hiſtory 
is remarkable: He had been originally a We 
Captain among a body of Charaibes, who had 
invaded the dominions of Behechio, and, on con- 
dition of preventing the further incurſions of his 
countrymen, had received his fiſter, the beautiful 
Anacoana, in marriage ; together with an extent of 
country, which he had converted into a ſeparate 
kingdom. The eſtabliſhment of this leader and 
bis followers in Hiſpaniola, had introduced into 
this part of the iſland the Charaibean language, 
and alſo the uſe of the bow and arrow; || 3 
weapon with the practice of which the natives 
of the larger iſlands were generally ac 


* P. Martyr, Decad. i. lib, v. 
+ Oviedo, lib. iii. c. iv. | 
I Oviedo, lib. iii. c. iv. Oviedo, lib. iii. 
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ed. Cuanaboa however ſtill retained his feroci- CHAP, 
ous diſpoſition, ' and having been accuſed by III. 
Guacanahari before Chriſtopher Columbus, of 99 


murdering ſome of the Spaniards, was ordered 
by that commander to be ſent to Spain; but the 
ſhip periſhed at ſea. The ſad fate of his unfor- 
tunate widow, the innocent Anacoana; who was 
moſt atrociouſly murdered in 1505, by Ovandoz 
the Governor of Hiſpaniola, for no caule, that 
I can diſcover, but her fond attachment” to 
Bartholomew Columbus, having been related at 
large in the late American hiſtory, need not be 
repeated here. 2 1 
The iſlands of Cuba and Jamaica were divid- 
ed, like Hiſpaniola, into many principalities or 
kingdoms ; but we are told that the whole ex- 
tent of Porto Rico was ſubject to one Cacique 
only *. It has been remarked, that the dignity 
of theſe Chieftains was hereditary ; but, if Mar- 
tyr is to be credited, the law of ſucceſſion among 
them, was different from that of all other peo- 
ple; for he obſerves , that the Caciques be- 
queathed the ſupreme authority to the chil- 
dren of their fiſters, according to ſeniority, 
diſinheriting their own offspring; © being cer- 
* tain, , adds | Martyr, that, by this policy, 
they preferred the blood royal; which might 
not happen to be the caſe, in advancing any 
* of the children of their numerous wives.” 
The relation of Oviedo is ſomewhat different, and 
ſeems more probable : he remarks that one of 
the wives of each Cacique was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed above the reſt, and appears to have 
been conſidered by the people at large as the 
reigning Queen I; that the children of this lady, 
according 
„p. Martyr, Decad. i. lib. i, + Decad. iii, e. ix, 
1 Oviedo, lib. N dil ko (872% 
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BOOK according to priority of birth, ſucceeded to the 


father's honors ; but, in default of iſſue by the 
favourite. Princeſs, the fiſters of the Cacique, if 
there were no ſurviving brothers, took place of 
the Cacique's own children by his other wives. 
Thus Anacoana, on the death of Behechio her 
brother, became Queen of Xaraguay.* It is ob- 
vious that this regulation was intended to pre. 
vent the miſchiefs of a diſputed ſucceſſion, among 
children whoſe pretenſions were equal. 
The principal Cacique was diſtinguiſhed by 
regal ornaments, and numerous attendants. In 
travelling through his dominions, he was com- 
monly borne on men's ſhoulders, after a manner 
very much reſembling the uſe of the palan- 
queen in the Eaſt Indies.F According to Mar- 
tyr,} he was regarded by all his ſubjects with ſuch 
reverence, as even exceeded the bounds of na- 
ture and reaſon; for if he ordered any of them 
to caſt themſelves headlong from a high rock, 
or to drown themſelves in the ſea, alledging no 
cauſe but his ſovereign pleaſure, he was obeyed 
without a murmur : oppoſition to the ſupreme 
authority, being conſidered, not only as unavail- 
ing, but impious. | [203 N | 
Nor did their veneration terminate with the 
life of the Prince; it was extended to his me- 
mory after death; a proof that his authority, 
however extravagant, was ſeldom abuſed. When 
a Cacique died, his body was embowelled, and 
dried in an oven, moderately heated; ſo that 
the bones and even the ſkin were preſerved en- 
tire. The corpſe was then placed in a cave 


Vith thoſe of his anceſtors, this being (obſerves 


Oviedo) 


* Herrara, lib. vi. c. ii. Herrara, lib. i. c. xvi. 
} Martyr, Decad. i. c. . 2/ 
{| Herrara, lib. iii. c. iii. F. Columbus, c. lxi © 
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Oviedo) among theſe fimple people the only CHAP, 
ſyſtem of heraldry; whereby they intended to III. 
render, not the name alone, but the perſons .al- 
ſo, of their worthies immortal. If a Cacique 
was flain in battle, and the body could not be 
recovered, they compoſed ſongs in his praiſe, 
which they taught to their children; a better 
and nobler teſtimony ſurely, than heaps of dry 
ong bones or even monuments of marble ; ſince me- 
morials to the deceaſed are, or ought to be, in- 
by tended leſs in honor of the dead, than as incite- 

In ments to the living.“ 

IM- Theſe heroic effuſions conſtituted a branch of 

ner thoſe ſolemnities, which, as hath heen- obſerved, 

an- were called Arietoes; confiſting of hymns and 

ar- public dances, accompanied with. muſical inſtru- 

ich ments made of ſhells, and a fort of drum, the 
Na- ſound of which was heard at a vaſt diſtance.f 

em Theſe hymns, reciting the great actions of the 

ck, departed Cacique; his fame in war, and his 


no gentleneſs in peace, formed a national hiſtory, | 
ed | | EM which 4 
me | ; 

* It is related by Martyr, that on the death of a Ca- 


cique, the moſt beloved of his wives was immolated at his 
funeral. Thus he obſerves that Anacoana, on the death of 
he her brother King Behechio, ordered a very beautiful wo- . 
le- man, whoſe name was Guanahata Benechina, to be bu- "AS £5 
ty, ried alive in the cave where his body (after being dried as 
above mentioned) was depoſited. ut Oviedo, though 
F by no means partial towards the Indian character, denies 
1 that this cuſtom was general among them.F Anacoana, 
lat who had been married to a Charaibe, probably adopted 
N- the practice from the account ſhe had received from her 
ve huſband of his national cuſtoms, And it is not impoſſi- 
* ble, under a female adminiſtration. among ſavages, —but 
that the extraordinary beauty of the unfortunate victim, 
0) contributed to her deſtruction. | 


„ Martyr, Decad. iii lib. ix. © - Oviedo, lib. v. c. ill. 
T Herrara, lib. iii. c. iv. P. Martyr, Decad. iii. c. vii. 
P. Columbus. - 
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ceaſed monarch, and a leſſon to the living. Nor 
could any thing have been more inſtructive to 
the riſing generation than this inſtitution, fince 
it comprehended alſo the antiquities of their 
country, and the traditions of their anceſtors, 
Expreſſions of national triumph for victory in 
war, lamentations in times of public calamity, 
the voice of feſtivity, and the language of love, 
were likewiſe the ſubjects of theſe exhibitions; 
the dances, fo eſſential a part of them, being 
grave or gay as the occaſion required. It is 


pretended that among the traditions. thus pub 


licly recited, there was one of a prophetic na- 
ture, denouncing ruin and deſolation by the ar. 
rival of ſtrangers compleatly clad, aud armed 
with the lightning of heaven. The cereinonies 
which were obſerved when this awful prediction 
was repeated, we may well believe were ſtrong- 
ly expreſſive of lamentation and horror*, 


IV. Like all other unenlightened nations, | 


theſe poor Indians were indeed the ſlaves of 
ſuperſtition. Their geueral theology (for they 
had an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, and a prieſthood to 
ſupport it) was a medley of groſs folly and chil- 
diſh traditious, the progeny of ignorance and 
terror. Yet we are ſometimes dazzled with a 
ſtrong ray of ſunſhine in the midſt of ſurround- 
ing darkneſs. Hiſtorians have preſerved a re- 


markable ſpeech of a venerable old man, a na- 


tive. of Cuba, who, approaching Chriſtopher 
Columbus with 'great reverence, and preſenting 
a baſket of fruit, addreſſed him as follows. 


„Whether you are divinities“ (he obſerved) 


«© or mortal men, we know not. You are come 
* into theſe, countries with a force, againſt which, 


* Martyr, ut ſupra. Herrara, lib, ii, c. iy, 
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„were we inclined to reſiſt it, reſiſtance would 
« be folly. We are all therefore at your mercy; 
but if you are men, ſubje& to mortality li 
« ourſelves, you cannot be unapprized, that af- 
« ter this life there is another, wherein a ve 
« different portion is allotted to good and bad 
„men. If therefore you expect to die, and be- 
« lieve, with us, that every one is to be reward- 
« ed in a future ſtate, according to his conduct 
jn the preſent, you will do no hurt to thoſe, 
« who do none to you.”* | 

Their notions of future happineſs ſeem howe- 
ver to have been narrow and ſenſual. They ſup- 
poſed that the ſpirits of good men were convey- 
ed to a pleaſant valley, which they called Coyaba; 
a place of indolent mr Hen abounding with 
r1avas and other delicious fruits, cool ſhades, 
and murmuring rivulets ;. in a country where 
drought never rages, and the hurricane is never 
felt. In this ſeat of bliſs (the Elyſium of anti- 
quity) they believed that their greateſt enjoy- 
ment would ariſe from the company of their de- 
parted anceſtors, and of thoſe perſons who were 
dear to them in life; I—a proof at leaſt of their 
filial piety, and of the warmth and tenderneſs of 
their affections and diſpoſitions. | | 

The conſciouſneſs in our Indians 'that they 
were accountable beings, ſeems to indicate a 
greater degree of improvement than we are wil- 
ling to allow to any of the natives of the New 


3 
CHAP: ' 
E 
— 4 


Hemiſphere. Although, like the Charaibes, our 


lands acknowledged a plurality of Gods, like 
them too, they believed in the exiſtence of one 
lupreme, inviſible, immortal, and omnipotent 

- 8 17 Creator; 


e Herten, fe H. e xiv. Martyr, Decad: L 8b. 
7 Fer. Col. c. Ixi. | | 
1 Herrara, lib. iij. c. iv. 
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BOOK Creator; whom they named Focahuna.* But 


unhappily, with theſe important truths, theſe 
poor people blended the moſt puerile and extra. 
vagant fancies, which were neither founded in 
rational piety, nor 2 of moral obliga- 
tion. They aſſigned to the ſupreme Being, a fi. 
ther and mother, whom they diſtinguiſhed by: 
variety of names, and they ſuppoſed the ſun and 
moon to be the chief ſeats of their reſidenceſ. 
Their ſyſtem of idol-worſhip was, at the ſame 
time, more lamentable than that of the Cha. 
raibes; for it would ſeem that they paid divine 
honors to ſtocks and ſtones converted 1nto images, 
which they called Zemi; not regarding thele 
idols as ſymbolical repreſentations only of their 
ſubordinate divinities, and uſeful as ſenſible ob 
jects, to awaken the memory and animate devo 
tion, but aſcribing divinity to the material itſelf 
and actually worſhipping the rude ſtone or block 
which their own hands had faſhioned. It may 
be obſerved, however, that an equal degree of 
folly prevailed among people much more en. 
lightened. The Egyptians themſelves, the molt 
ancient of civilized nations, worſhipped var. 
ous kinds of animals, and repreſentations of ai. 
mals; ſome of them the moſt noxious in nature; 
and even the accompliſhed philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome, paid divine honours to men to whom 
they had themſelves given an apotheoſfis —80 
nearly allied, in religious reſearches, is the blind- 
neſs of untutored nature, to the inſufficiency df 
mere cultivated reaſon | | | 
It has indeed been aſſerted (whether juſtly or 
not) that © the ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm always 
« wore the appearance of pleaſure, and often of 
virtue; ] but the theology of our poor * 
| — 7 re 


* Martyr, Decad. i. lib. ix. F. Columbus. 
+ F. Columbus. P. Martyr. Benzoni 1 Gibbon- 
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hore a different aſpect. By a lamentable incon- CHAP. 


fſtency in the human mind, they confidered the 


Creator of all things as wholly regardleſs of the 


work of his hands; and as having transferred 
the government of the world to ſubordinate and 
malignant beings, who delighted in converting 
into evil that which me pronounced to be good. 
The effuſions of gratitude, the warmth of affec- 


tion, the confidence of hope, formed no part. 
of their devotions. Their idols were univer- 
ally hideous aud frightful, ſometimes repreſent- 


ing toads and other odious reptiles; but more 
frequently the human face horribly diſtorted ;— 
2 proof that they conſidered them, not as be- 
nevolent, but evil, powers ;—as objects of ter- 
ror,—not of admiration and love. 

To keep alive this ſacred and awful preju- 
dice in the minds of the multitude, and heigh- 
ten its influence, their Bokhztos or Prieſts, ap- 
propriated a conſecrated houſe in each village, 
herein the Zemi was invoked and worſhipped. 
Nor was it permitted to the people at large, at 
all times, to enter, and on unimportant occa- 
fons approach the dread object of their adora- 
tion, The Bohitos undertook to be their meſ- 
ſengers and interpreters, and by the efficacy of 
their prayers to avert the dangers which th 


dreaded. The ceremonies exhibited on theſe - 


lolemnities, though groſsly ridiculous, were well 
calculated however to extend the prieſtly do- 


minion, and confirm the popular ſubjection. In" 


the ſame view, the Bohitos added.to their holy 
profeſſion, the practice of phyſic, and they 
claimed likewiſe the privilege of educating the 
children of the firſt rank of people ;#—a com- 
bination of influence which, extending to the 


* Martyr. 
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BOOK neareſt and deareſt concerns both of his life and 


the next, rendered their authority irreſiſtible. 
With ſuch power in the prieſthood, it may 
well be ſuppoſed, that the alliance between 
church and ſtate, was not leſs intimate in theſe 
iſlands, than in the kingdoms of Europe. As 
in many other nations, religion was here made 
the inſtrument of civil deſpotiſm, and the will 
of the Cacique, if confirmed by the . Prieſt, was 
impiouſly pronounced the decree of heaven. 
Columbus relates that ſome of his people enter- 
ing - unexpectedly into one of their houſes of 
worſhip, found the Cacique employed in obtain- 
ing reſponſes from the Zemi. By the ſound of 
the voice which came from the idol, they knew 
that it was hollow, and daſhing it to the ground 
io expoſe the impoſture, they diſcovered a tube, 
which was before covered with leaves, that 
communicated from the back part of the image 
to an inner apartment, whence the Prieſt iſſued 
his precepts as through a ſpeaking trumpet ;— 
but the Cacique earneſtly entreated them to ſay 
nothing of what they had ſeen; declaring that 
by means of ſuch pious frauds, he collected 
tributes, and kept his kingdom in ſubjection. 
The reader, I believe, will readily acquit me 
for declining to- enter into any further detail of 
the various wild notions, and fantaſtical rites 
which were founded on ſuch arts and impoſtures. 
Happily. for our iſlanders, however, the general 
ſyſtem of their ſuperſtition, though not amiable, 
was not cruel. © We find among them but few 
of thoſe barbarous ceremonies which filled the 
Mexican temples with pollution, and the ſpec- 
tators with horror. They were even more for- 
tunate in this reſpe& than the otherwiſe happy 
mbabitauts of the lately diſcovered iſlands in the 
1 Southern 
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Southern Pacific Ocean; amongſt whom the prac- CHAP. 
tice of offering human ſacrifices to their deities, III. 
is {till asdreadfully prevalent, as it anciently was 
among moſt of the nations of the earth. - 

Having thus mentioned the natives of the 
South-ſea Iſlands, I cannot but advert to the won- 
derful ſimilarity obſervable ' in many reſpe&s, 
between our ill-fated Weſt Indians and that 
placid people. The ſame; frank and —— x 
temper, the ſame chearful ſimplicity, gentleneſs 
and candour a behaviour, devoid of means "= 
neſs and treachery, of cruelty and revenge, are 
zpparent in the character of both :—and' al- 
though, placed at ſo great a diſtance from each 
other, and divided by the intervention of the 
American Continent, we may trace a reſemblance 
even in many of their cuſtoms and inſtitutions z 
ſuch as their national ſongs and dances, their 
domeſtic ceconomy, their ſyſtem of government, 
and their funeral ceremonies. I pretend not, 
however, to affirm that this reſemblance is fo 
exact, as to create the preſumption of a com- 
mon origin. The affinity perceivable in the diſ- 
pofitions and virtues of theſe widely ſeparated 
tribes, aroſe probably from a ſimilarity in their 
circumſtances and ſituation, operating on the ge- 
neral principles of human nature. Placed alike 
in a happy, medium, between ſavage life, pro- 
perly ſo called, and the refinements of poliſhed 
lociety,. they are found equally exempt from 
the ſordid corporeal diſtreſſes and ſanguinary 
paſſions of the former ſtate, and from the arti - 
hcial neceſſities, the reſtraints and ſolicitudes 
of the latter. To a ſpeculative mind, ſuch a 
ſtuation may appear, for a moment, even ſu- 
perior to our own; © but if we admit” (ſays 
the elegant hiſtorian of the amiable Otaheiteans) 
that they are upon the whole happier than 

cc we, 
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I. « than the man, and that we are loſers by the 
perfection of our nature, the increaſe of our 
« knowledge, and the enlargement of our 

c views.“ * ö b tibet 
: In thoſe inventions and arts which, varying 
the enjoyments, add confiderably to the value 
of life, I believe the Otaheiteans were in gene. 
ral ſomewhat behind our iſlanders: in agrieul- 
+; xe they were particularly ſo.f The great ſup 
* of the inſular territories of the South-Se 
-— conſiſts of the bread-fruit, and the plantain; 
both which . flouriſh there ſpontaneouſly ; and 
although the inhabitants have likewiſe plan- 


1 * Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. it. p. 196. 
8 Dr. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory of America, vol. i. þ 
| 332, obſerves that as the natives of the New World had n 
| tame animals, nor the uſe of the metals, their agricultur 
| muſt neceſſarily have been imperfect. It ſhould however be 
| | remembered that as every family raiſed corn for their om 
| ſupport, and the iſlands being (to uſe the expreſſion of Ia 
| Cale) „ abounding with inhabitants as an anthill with ant, 
| a very ſmall portion of ground allotted to the maintenance of 
each family, would comprehend in the aggregate an i 
| ſpace of cultivated country. Thus we find Bartholomew Co- 
| lumbus obſerving, that the fields about. Zabraba, a country in 
_- the Gulph of Darien, which he viewed in 1503, © were all cove 
| « with maize, like the corn fields of Europe, for above * 
| * together.” Unacquainted with the ſoil of the Weſt Indies, Ur. 
| Robertſon ſhould have delivered his ſentiments on this fubjet 
| with difidence. That ſoil which is known in theſe iſlands dy 
| the name of brick-mould, is not only ſuperior to moſt others i 
| fertility, but requires very little trouble in cultivation. Among 
| our iflanders, io whom the uſe of iron was unknown, infir- 
l ments were ingeniouſly formed of ſtone; and of à cettai 
| ſpecies of durable wood, which were endued with nearly equi! 
ſolidity and ſharpneſs. We find them felling large tees 


= | building canoes and houſes, and forming domeſtic utenſils of 
1 exquiſite workmanſhip, Poſſeſſing the tools and material 
| neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they could not be deſtitute af pro 
| per implements for the ruder operations of huſbandry, on- 
1 oil incapable of much reſiſtance. | 
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tations of yams and other eſculent roots, CHAP. 


yet the cultivation of none of them appears to 


be as extenſive, as was that of the maize in the — 


Weſt Indies, or to —— equal ſkill with the 
preparation of the caſſavi-bread from the ma- 
niock.“ The Weſt Indians, notwithſtanding 
that they poſſeſſed almoſt every variety of vege- 
table nature which grew in the countries I have 
mentioned, the bread fruit excepted, raiſed alſo 


both the maize and the maniock in great abun- 


dance; and they had acquired the ſkill of wa- 
tering their lands from diſtant rivers, in times'of 


drought.f It may hkewiſe be obſerved, that al- 


though the Otaheiteans poſſeſs the ſhrub which 
produces cotton, they neither improve it by cul- 
ture, nor have the knowledge of converting its 
wool into cloth; but content themſelves with a 
far meaner production as a ſubſtitute. Our 
ilanders had not only the ſkill of making excel- 
lent cloth from their cotton, but they practiſed 
allo the art of dying it with a variety — eo- 

| ours; 


L' Abbe Raynal, in oppoſition to the teſtimony of all the 
early Spaniſh hiſtorians who have treated of the diſcovery and 
productions of r of whom indeed does he a 
pear to have conſulted) 
givally introduced into the Weſt Indies from Africa, and that 
the, Indians were firſt inſtructed by the negroes in the art of 


converting the poiſonous root into wholeſome food. For the 


ſatisfaction of ſuch of my readers as are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the American Hiſtory, I think it neceſſary to 
obſerve, that P. Martyr, in his firſt decad, which bears date 
November, 1493, ſeven months only after the return of Co- 
lumbus from 2 firſt voyage, particularly mentions the ma- 
tiock, or jucra, as furniſhing great part of the food of the 
iſlanders, and he deſcribes their manner of making the cafſavi 
bread from it; obſerving that the raw juice is as ſtrong a poi · 
lon as aconite. Negroes were not imported into the iſlands 
ull many years after this account was publiſhed. 

f Martyr, Decad. iii. 

} Forſter's Qbſervations. 
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erts that the maniocl was ori- 


| 
| 
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BOOK lours; ſome of them of the utmoſt brilliancy 
11] the. ſcience of ſhip-building- (if che eo 


ent for the navigation they were employed in, 


riety of their domeſtic utenſils and furniture; 


table, all of which were ornamented with figures N lobe 
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and beauty.“ * | » 


ſtruction of ſuch veſſels as either people uſed, 
may be diſtinguiſhed with that appellation) the: 
ſuperiority is on the fide of Otaheite ; yet the 
Prragug's of the Weſt Indians were fully ſuffi. 


and indeed were by no means contemptible ſez. 
boats. We are told that ſome of theſe veſſel 
were navigated with forty oars;F and Herran 
relates, that Bartholomew Columbus, in pafling Wo 
through the Gulph of Honduras, fell in with one 
that was eight feet in breadth, and in length Nye 
equal to a Spaniſh galley. Over the middle wa Wc 
an awning, compoſed of mats and palm-tree 
leaves; underneath which were diſpoſed the vo. 
men and children, ſecured both from rain and n 
the ſpray of the ſea.—It was laden with commo- 
dities from Jucatan. f | 4019 3 

On the other hand, our iſlanders far ſurpaſſed 
the people of Otaheite, in the elegance and . 


their earthenware, curiouſly woven beds, and 
implements of huſbandry. Martyr ſpeaks with er 
admiration of the workmanſhip of — of the 

former of theſe. In the account he gives of a 
magnificent donation from Anacoana to Bartho- e 
lomew Columbus, on his firſt viſit to that Prin - eon 
ceſs, he obſerves that, among other valuables, an 
ſhe preſented him with fourteen chairs of ebony 
beautifully wrought, and no leſs than fixty veſlels WM » 
of different ſorts, for the uſe of his kitchen and MI + 


of various kinds, fantaſtic forms, and accurate By, of 
| repreſentations . Fr 


* Oviedo. Purchas, vol. iii. p. 985. ; 1 2 
+ Martyr, Decad. 1. ws; uh 
1 Herrara, Decad. i. lib. v. 
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repreſentations ; of liviag animals“. The in- g 2 
luſtry and ingenuity of our Indians therefore 22 
muſt have greatly exceeded the meafure of their FY- = 
wants. Having provided for the neceſſities of, —  , 
their condition, they proceeded to improve and _ 
adorn it. Mol SHI 4-144 e Nees 
But I muſt: now leave them to the miſerable; 
fate in which it pleaſed infinite, but inſerutable, 
iſdom to permit their mercileſs invaders to in- 
olve them for ever —It may, I think, be ſafely, . / 
afirmed, that the whole ſtory of mankind.affords 
no ſcene of barbarity equal to that of the cruel- __— 
ies exerciſed: on theſe innocent and inoffenſive - " 52,1. 
xople. All the murders and deſolations of the 2. | 
oft pitileſs tyrants that ever diverted themſelves. 
ith the pangs and convulſions of their fellow. 
reatures, fall infinitely ſhort of the bloody enor- 
mities committed by the Spaniſh nation in the 
onqueſt of the New World a conqueſt, on a 
low eſtimate, effected by the murder of ten millions 
ol the ſpecies! But although the accounts which 
we tranſmitted down to us of this dreadful car- 


3 


On- 


2 
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1. 
re; ge, are authenticated beyond the poſſibility of 

and ciſpute, the mind ſhrinking from the contempla- 

ih ion, wiſhes to reſiſt conviction, and to relieve it - 

the elf by incredulity: Such at leaſt is the apology. 

if a MWviich I would frame for the author of the Ame- 

ho- ican Hiſtory, when I find him attempting, in | 
rin · N contradiction to the voice and - feelings of all | 0-6 
les, W=ankind, to palliate ſuch horrible wickedneſs f. F388 
ony You bf 8 5 „ et. | 


Leh WY * p. Martyr, Decad. i. 
and f Imwroduftion to the Hiſtory of America, by Dr. 
ures I obertſon, vol. i. p. 10. It is to be hoped” (ſays this au- 
rate . thor) © that the Spaniards will at laſt diſcover this ſyſtem 
ons if. of concealment to be no leſs impolitic than illiberal. 
From what I have experienced in the courſe of my en- 
| quinies, I am ſatisfied, that upon a more minute ſcrutiny 
into their early operations in the New World, however 
5 5 AtrEEEN sn 
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BOOR Tet the ſame author admits; that in the ſhon 
J. interval of fiſteen years ſubſequent to the diſeo- 
SY yery of the Weſt Indies, che Spaniards had re- 
duced the natives of Hiſpaniola from a million 
to fixty thouſand “. It is in vain” that be re. 


marks on the bodily feebleneſs of theſe pont 
Indians, and their natural incapacity-'for labour. 
Sueh a conſtitutienal defeR, if it exiſted, enti- 
tled them to greater lenity; but the Spaniards 
diſtributed them into lots, and 'compelled-them 
to dig in the mines, without reſt or intermiſſion, 
until death, their only refuge, put a period to 
their ſufferings. Suck as attempted refiſianie ot 
eſcape, their mercileſs tyrants hunted down with 
dogs, which were fed on their fleſh, They di. 
regarded ſex and age, and with: impious and 
frantic bigotry even called in religion to ſandify 
their cruelties! Some, more zealous than the reſt, 
forced their miſerable captives into the water, 
and after adminiſtering to them the rite of bap 
tiſm, cut their throats the next moment, to pre- 
vent their apoſtacy ! Others made a vow to hang 
or burn thirteen every morning, in honour of 
our Saviour and the twelve Apoſt es! Nor were 
theſe the exceſſes only of a blind and remorſelels 
fanaticiſm, which exeiting our abhorrence, er- 
-- cites alſs our pity; The Spaniards were actuated 
| 9 nn by ſuch wantonneſs of malice, 
as is wholly unexampled-in the wide hiſtory of 
human depravity.——Martyr relates that it was 2 

frequent practice among them to II 
| | . Indians 


* azPRENENGDLE” (a gender pe esd 5 the aRijons-ol 
„ individuals may appear, the conduct of nation wil 
2 be placed in a. more favourable light. 16 opinion, 
however, needs no other refutation than that which is to be 


- 


found' in the ſubſequent pages of che learned Author 


o * 5 , La 
by * Hiftary of America, vol. i. book ili. p. 185. 
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Indians of Hiſpaniola in ſport, or merely, he ob- CHAP. | 
ſerves, to keep their hands in uſe. They had an III. 
emulation which of them could moſt dexterouſly """V 


ſtrke off the head of a man at a blow; and 
wage rs frequently depended on this helliſh exer- 
ciſe#. To fill up the meaſure of this iniquity; ' 
and demonſtrate to the world, that the nation at 
large participated in the guilt of individuals, he 
Court of Spain not only neglected to puniſh theſe! 
enormities in its ſubjects, but when rapacity and 
zvarice had nearly defeated their own purpoſes, 
by the utter extirpation of the natives of Hiſpa- 
niola, the King gave permiſſion to ſeize on the. 
unſuſpecting inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iſlands, and tranſport them to periſh in the mines 
of St. Domingo. Several veſſels“ (ſays Dr. 
Robertſon) © were fitted out for the Lucayos, 
the commanders of which informed the natives, 
« with whoſe language they were now well ac- 
„quainted, that they came from a delicious 
„country, in which their departed. anceſtors 
3 reſided, by whom they were ſent to invite 
, _ — reſort —_—_ _ - - the bliſs* 
* which they enjoyed. That fimple people 
4 iſtened with whader and credulity, and nd | 
« of viſiting their” relations and friends in that 
© happy. region, followed the Spaniards with 
* eagerneſs.” By this artifice, above 40, oo 
* were decoyed into Hiſpaniola, to ſhare in the 
„ ſufferings which were the lot of the inhabitants 
Hof that iſland, and to mingle their groans 
and tears with thoſe of that wretched race of 
ment.“ After reading theſe accounts, Who 
een can 
. Martyr, Decad. i! Rb. il. . 
1 Hiſtory of America, book iii. p. 186, See likewiſe 
P. Martyr, Decad. vii. This author relates the following 
alfefting particulars of the poor Lucayans thus — | 


84 


BOOK can help forming an indignant wiſh that the hand 
I. of Heaven, by ſome miraculous interpoſition, 
had ſwept theſe 
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European tyrants from the face 


of the earth, who, like ſo many beaſts of prey, 
roamed round the world only to deſolate and de- 
ſtroy; and, more remorſeleſs than the fierceſt 
ſavage, thirſted for human blood, without hav- 
ing the impulſe of natural appetite to plead in 
their defence! 
On the whole, if we conſider of how li 


lently decoyed from their native countries. Many of 
them in the anguiſh of deſpair, obſtinately Tefuſe all 
„manner of ſuſtenance, and retiring to deſert caves and 
* unfrequented woods, filently give up the ghoſt. Other, 
« repairing to the ſea-coaſt on northern Fe of Hiſpa- 
_ ** niola, caſt many a longing look towards that part of the 
ocean where they ſuppoſe their own iſlands to be fituated; 
« and as the ſea- breeze riſes, they eagerly inhale it; fond- 
ly believing, that it has lately vifited their own 
* vallies, and comes fraught with the breath of thoſe 
love, their wives and their children, With this idea, 
© they continue for hours on the coaſt, until nature becomes 
*« utterly exhauſted ; when ſtretching out their arms toward 
„ the ocean, as if to take a laſt embrace of their diſtant 
country and relations, they fink down, and expire with- 
« out a n. —One of the Lucayans“ (continues the 
Aame author) who was more defirous of life, or had 
greater courage than moſt of his countrymen, took upon 
* fim a bold and difficult piece of work. Having been 
* uſed to build cottages in his native country, he procured 
inſtruments of ſtone, and cut down a large ſpongy tree 
called jaruma®*, the body of which he dexterouſly 
ed into a canoe. He then provided himſelf with oars, 
* ſome Indian corn, and a few gourds of water, and pte- 
vailed on another man and a woman to embark with hi 
on a voyage to the Lucayos Iflands. Their navigation 
vas proſperous for near 200 miles, and they were almoſt 
„within fight of their own long-loſt ſhores, when-unfor- 
„ tunately To were met by a Spaniſh ſhip, which 2 
* them back to fl and fore The at 
« preſerved in Hiſpaniola as a fingular curiofity, conſider- 
ing the circumſtances under which it was made. | 
»The bombex, or wild cotton tree. 
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nd benefit the acquiſition of theſe iſlands has fince CHAP. - 
n, proved to the Spaniſh nation, and count over the III. 
ce coſt of the conqueſt, we muſt find it extremely 
y, difficult to include ſuch an event as the maſſacre 
le- of ten millions of innocent people (comprehend- 
ing the butcheries in Mexico and Peru) amongſt 
the number of thoſe partial evils which ultimate- 
ly terminate in general good : Nor can we pofli- 
bly reconcile its permiſſion to our limited ideas 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ! Divines there- 
fore juſtly conclude, that no ſtronger proof than 
that which ariſes from hence need be given of 
the exiſtence of a future and better ſtate, wherein 
the unequal diſtribution of miſery and happineſs 
in this life ſhall be adjuſted ; ©* when the crooked 
* ſoall. be made ſtraight, and the rough places 


plain! 


8 —_— Loon” das 
In 1585 Sir Francis Drake made a deſcent on Hiſ- 
paniola ; and in his account of that iſland, which is pre- 9 
lerved in Hakluyt, vol. iti. he relates that the Spaniards, 
having utterly exterminated the ancient Indians, (not a ſingle 
deſcendant being, I doubt, at that time living) had — 2 
Jeſs derived ſo little advantage from their cruelty, as to be 
obliged to convert pieces of leather into money —all the fiber, 
in the attainment of which from the bowels of the earth ſo 
many thouſands of poor wretches had periſhed, having long 
hnce found its way to Europe, and the inhabitants had no- 
means of petting a freſh ſupply. 
I may be proper in this place to obſerve, that ſome of the 
eircumſtances which I have related above, reſpecting the cru- 
elties of the Spaniards, are extracted from the writings of 
Bartholomew De Las Caſas, 3 accuſed by Dr. Robertſon 8 
of exaggeradion but Oviedo himſelf, who endeavours to 
palliate the monſtrous barbarities of his countrymen towards 1 
the natives, by aſſerting that they were addicted to unnatural i” 
vices, which rendered x Jan properly obnoxious to puniſhment | 
(a charge, by the way, which Herrara admits to be ground- 
6)—Ovieds, I ſay, confeſſes that in 1535, only farty-three | 
years poſterior to the diſcovery of Hiſpaniola, and when he 
vas himſelf on the ſpot, there were not left alive in that iſland F 
above five hundred of the original natives, old and young; for 
he adds, that all the other InSians ac that —— 
0 | 
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9K. forced or decoyed into ſlavery, from the neighbouring iland#, 
B Las Caſas, it is true, when he ſpe e low. ia 
gy nanny over-rates the original inhabitants. 

ar that he meant to deceive; nor is 14 e 

— ſuſpect his veracity when he treats, of matters 
HI Preciſion; Na in circumſtances of whi oor 
| conn himſelf to have been an 'e-witneſs, Let reader 
of Las Caſas from the following narrative, in which 
ts Haiſehood (if the ſtory were falſe) could have been vey 
| detected. I once 1 2 or five pris. 
« cipal Indians roaſted alive at a flow fire; and as the miſerabl 
« yi oured | oth dreadful ſcreams, which difturbed the 
« commanding officer in his afternoon ſlumbers, he ſent wor! 
chat they ſhould be ſtrangled; but the officer on guard f 


„* KNOW HIS NAME, AND xNow Hts RELATIONS tu 1. 


„ viLLz) would not. ſuffer i as but 2 ** r tobe p 
4 t their cries might not h 
„Een his own hands, and roaſted them deliberary N 0 
a . eee ror rr v e . i 2 

It may be n my own account, to 
8 that I ave no other . 051 Las Caſas, than that whia Wall Y 
0 was publiſhed at — in 1579. From a copy of that WW { 
| K I have extra 2 'horrid relation; m Wl 6 
ha trembling as ©, my Nr N wiſhug 1 
3 could be proved tobe ul 2 F 
en „oe, lid, 1 | | 5 
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wh < a5 pets wild ſow. | 


. „uli. I 10% Kd 
Is w ihe. ſeveral tribes o 3 . 
ele 9 anciently ed in - 


Narr ladies, it will be found that = Windw 
or Chyraibe "iba, poſſeſſed all that were 
poſſeſſed by the larger iſlands, and ſome f. | 
which the latter were without: It is like 

ſervable that all the animals of the former i 

ſtill found in Guiana, and few or none of 

in North America: Theſe are additional 1 

that the Windward: Iſlands were anciently a im 
pled from the South The e % 


lllows: mot B. 
i. The Agouti, e 90 6 ton | 118 
2. The Pecary, Tann 
3. Tde Armadilo, „die kant 
4. The Opuſſum, e 20 1 | 
The Racoon, © 2 2 dier; | * 
17 i e 


J. The du AK. 5 bs 
de ſmaller Monkey of ſeveral vs 
rieties. WIE 


Theſe I think are their moſt 3 appella- 
tions; but, from e 
or dialects rather of the language, w 5 
anciently prevailed in the Iſlands and on 9 9 ; 


zcighbouring Continent, ſoine_of theſe a _ 
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509 have been diſtinguiſned by ſo many differen 
names, that, in _— the accounts of then 
SY tranſmitted by the French and Spaniſh hiſtorians 
| it is often difficult to underſtand of which in 


particular they mean to ſpeak. 
The agouti is ſometimes called couti, and coati, 


It was corrupted into i and utia, by the 8p. ch 
niards; and at preſent it is known in ſome pars Wh: 
of the Weſt Indies ies by the terms pucarara and I. Nel 
dian coney. It is the mus aguti of Linnæus, and th 
the cavy of Pennant. and Buffon. th 
To theſe writers it is ſuff cient to refer; fl thi 
neſeriptian of its nature and properties nb 
briefly obſerve that, in comparing it with we Wan 
quadrupeds of Europe, it ſeems to ebnſtitute u Wſthe 
intermediate ſpecies between the rabbit and vi 
rat; and of the animals which I have enumerat- ret 


eld above, this and the laſt are I fear the i 
ones that have eſcaped the common fate of leſs 
the nobler inhabitants of theſe unfortunate iſlands 
man himſelf (as we have ſeen) not excepted! ſi: 
The agouti is ſtill frequently found in Porto- 

co, Cuba and Hiſpaniola, and ſometimes in er 
mountains of Jamaica. : In moſt of the iſlands 
to Windward, the race, though once common to 
them all, is now I believe utterly extinct. 

The pecary, which was known in the Wind- 
ward Iflands only, and the Continent, has been 
honoured with no leſs variet 1.9 names than the ron 

uti. According to Roche ort it. was allo Une 
called javari and pacguiri, , By: Pampier i it. ù Mrhe 
named pelas. By Acoſta ſaino. and zaino. It is 
the ſus tajacu of Linnæus, and the peca —— 
Mexican-muſk hog of our Engliſh natu 

'Of this — a' very full and — AC 
count has been given by Monſ. n in his Nw 
tural Hiſtory, and by Dr. T yſon in the Philoſo 
phical TranſaQiods."* I have heard . 11 

| und: 
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ent WJ abounds in many of the provinces of Mexico 
em but in the Weſt Indian Iſlands I believe the breed 
ns has been long fince exterminated. Thoſe that I — 
in have ſeen were carried thither from the Continent 
a8, objects of curioſity ; and they appeared to me 
ati, io differ from the uropean bog Fm u in 


pe; che ſingular but well-known circumſtance of their 
un having a muſky diſcharge from an aperture or 
l- csland on the back, erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be 
uche navel; and in the colour of their briftles; 
be pecary being indeed highly ornamented ; for 
he briſtles of thoſe that I be eld, were of pale 
hal blue, tipt with white. It is alſo related of this 
the :nimal, that it poſſeſſes far greater courage than 
e bog of Europe, and when hunted by dogs, 
1 vill frequently turn and compel its enemy to 
retreat. Thus its native bravery bringing it 
within the reach of fire arms, contributed doubt- 
leſs to its final deſtruction in the Iſlands. 
Of the armadillo, the ſpecies anciently kiown 
iu theſe iſlands was I think that which is called by 
ſyſtematical writers the nine banded. It is co- 
rered with a jointed* ſhell or ſealy armour; and 
has the faculty of rolling itſelf 2 like the 
hedge-hog. - As food it is faig to very holeſome 


the Weſt Indies 
The opuſſum (or ee 1 -diſtinguiſha ble 


the rom all mm animals, wonderful 
alſo Under the belly of the . oo 
 Wuhereia ſhe receives and fon her young.— 


Both this and the former iel are too well 
known to the curious in natural reſearches, to 
8 it neceſſary for me to be more particular. 
| believe the opuſſum, like the pecary, was un- 
own to the larger iſlands. ' 

The racoon was common in Jamaica in the 
ume of Sloane, who obſerves that it was eaten 


by 


ind delicate. It was once found in in al h 


BOOK by all ſorts.of people. Its abode was chiefly i 
makes paths to the cane fields, where it chiefly 
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I. hollow trees, from whence, ſays; Sloane, i 


ſubſiſts; a circumſtance which while it indicates 
that its number was conſiderable, cafily account 
for its deſtruction. 

The muſk rat is the oileris of naturaliſts; it 
burrows in the earth, and ſmells ſo ſtrongly of 
muſk, that its retreat is eaſily egen Ab. 
corffing to the French r theſe Ne 
anciently in Maxtinico and the other Wi 
Wands to a great degree; wt 7 its reſemblance 
2715 ie reel, prove N 

E, prov 40 W 
racks am inclined to as Ni * this amin 
is the agovti of the larger Iſlands. 

1 Alco, was the native dag of the New 
Hemi 0 nor 25. it A to Ld = 
tly from that . exdeꝑt that is, 
ied, not. the: power. of barking, Tbe/nawe 

Hiſpaniola, like thoſe of Otabeite, Fazenel 

t . qe and accounted their fleſh a. gg 
Ker, 7 al St. Domingo” (ſays Acoſta) * the 
wy ar a hi of pe have multiplied ſo, exceeding 

1 rc e 
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r- pre reſembling a dog, wil 

2157 OTE * whic ich the native eg 

led le Indians were ſo fond off" 

55 3 that they carried them ad 

5 t oulders w ever d ey err . 
« xiſhed in — 4 —— 

* be monkey and its varieties require wo 
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by an officer. of diltinclion, who Was oblig 
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food, that they have very. much the flavour of 
ſpecies of edible quadrppreds, one only was.do- 
ſtate. Of the beaſts of the foreſt, the 

contrib n ee „and towards, his . Wie 
ed towards the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, a 
belides the — ey that 1 . 

tinary creatures; both of which anciently were, 


hare. 

Thus it 2 appears that out of eight different 
meſtic and ſequacious. Few indeed are the ani- 
mals that ou allegiance ,to, man in his 55 
diſpute his ſuperiority aud the weakeſt 2706 
approach. 20, his convegiency ther 
the ſuppli are caſual and un- 
certain. Nan — uy to have diſplay- 

wunty Nu zn r l L e e 5 vs 
DOUrS o and 
thoſe that are furniſhed "4 riversand, 71 44 ea, , 
the woods were peopled ed with two very extraor- 

and ſtill are, not only uſed as food, e 
| ſuperior delicacies. 


— EEB 


& 


Theſe are the iguana and the ene 
he iguana (or, a8 it. D 1 WHINE, 
de guana) is a ſpecies aſs of 
animals, abont which naturaliſts are — 
bether to rank Ne with r i ds,” x 
degrade them o erpents.— Th ey ſeem t ſo 
o ſtand oof from. .all- eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, | 
ndecd juſtly claim a very di —— | 
hemſelves. © From the alligator, the oſt Form! 
le of the family, meaſuring ack . 1 
ect in length, the gradation is 3 
* of to the ſmall lizard — 2 3 


te ſame figure 2 conformation neatly (thou 
ot wholl e in each. The y (hong 
one 


7% 


1 


E- 


4 


ab 


— 
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ciled to them. as food; but I hve ben oft e. 
live on them ſome. time for want of other 2 
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BO Ok one of the intermediate ſpecies, and is common. } 
I. ly about three feet long, and Fremen ir 
S—> bulky. It lives —_ among fruit trees, and vin: 
perfectly gentle and. innoxious. Europeans 
doubtleſs learnt to make food of. them from the 
example of the ancient Indians, amongſt whon 
the practice of hunting them was a favou- 
"rite diverſion “; and they are now become gens 
rally ſcarce, except in 7 iſlands of the Wins o1 
ward paſſage, and ſuch other places between tip 
tropics as are ſeldom viſited by man. I belien 
indeed the Engliſn, even when they were mon h. 
plentiful, did not often ſerve them at eleguf t 
tables; but their French and Spaniſh neighboun, Mer 
leſs ſqueamiſh, ſtill devour them with exquie « 
Teliſh : I imagine too they have good reaſon ; ſa r 
J have been aſſured by a lady of great bea fi 
and elegance, who ſpoke from experience, iu t| 
the iguana is equal in flavour and wholeſomeneh t! 
to the fineſt green turtlef. . © 
| Reſpedingſ 1 


* F. Col. c. XXV. 4 ta i) | 4 | th 
+ P. Labat likewiſe ſpeaks of a fricaſſeed guang with hip h 
approbation. He compares it to chicken, for the whitenes dil © 
its fleſh and the delicacy of its flavour,—Tom. iii. p. zu eb 
In a ſubſequent page, he gives a minute account of the . de 
nerof encking this a mal, and if the reader has no objedt: 
on to accompany the good Father a ld chaſſe, he may part th 
| in the diverfion as follows: We were attends * 
he) * by a negro, who. carried a long rod; at one end d 
« which was a piece of whipcord with 'a running Ent 
After beating the buſhes for ſome time, the n diſco 
vered our game baſking in the ſun on the dry limb of a te 
1 upon he began whiſtling with all his might, to which hea 
the guana was wonderfully attentive, ſtretching out his neck ſo 
« and turning his head, as if to enjoy it more fully, Ide fee 
„ negro. now approached, ſtill whiſtling, and advancing WI ent; 
" 22 , began. tickling with the end of it the fides an 
+ throat guana, who ſeemed mightily pleaſed with tht 
operation; for he on his back, — ſtretched out lib 
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mor Reſpecting the mountain crab, which ſtill ſur- CHAP. 
ves in the larger of theſe Iſlands, though its IV. 
nal extinction is probably at band, its hiſtory is TV 


ad i 
> wonderful, that I chooſe rather to give it in 
ie language of others, than in any recital of 
yy own. The authors from whom I tranſcribe, 
» Du Tertre and Brown, They both wrote 


om their own knowledge and perſonal obſerva- 
jor on, and the facts which they relate have been 
n te peated to me a thouſand times in the Weſt 


dies, by perſons, who I am ſure never knew 
hat has been publiſhed on the wy by any 


eutWthor whatever. Theſe animals (ſays Du 
ou, WM ertre) © live not only in a kind of orderly - 
viſe ſociety in their retreats in the mountains, but 

j far larly once a march down to the ſea- 
eauty kde in a body of ſome millions at a time. As 

wa they multiply in great numbers, they chuſe 


the months of April or May to their 
expedition; and then ſally out from the 
ſtumps of hollow trees, from the clefts of 
rocks, and from the holes which they dig for 
themſelves under the ſurface of the earth. At 
that time the whole ground is covered with 


down one's foot without treading upon them. 
The ſea is their place of deſtination, and to 
that they direct their march with right-lined 
preciſion, No geometrician could ſend them 

s | | ; cc to 

X 

a ne Wi perceiving, dexterouſly ſlipt the nooſe over his 
whi head, And with * *— hens He nd: fre deer 
is deck ſport it afforded (continues the rev hiſtorian) to 
TY fee the creature ſwell like a. turkey cock, at finding himſelf 


ing WEE entrapped. We caught others in the ſame way, and kept 
les none of them alive ſeven or eight days, but it grieved me to 
ith 08 the heart to find that he thereby loſt much delicious fat.” 
ut be beſe animals are likewiſe known in the Eaſt Indies. Sir 


this band of adventurers ; there is no ſetting . 
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BOOK-*< to their deſtined ſtation by a ſliorter ecurt t 


I. 


the waves waſh over its body two or 


« they neither turn to the right nor ro the lei e 


whatever obſtacles intervene; and if they me a 


te with a houſe; they will attempt to ſcale the q 
* walls to keep the unbroken tenor of their way. Wi i 
« But though this be the general order of ther s 
route, they upon other occaſions are compel. 
« ed to conform to the face of the country, d 
« jf it be interſected by rivers, they are ſeen'to t 

„„ wind along the courſe of the ſtream.” The ü 
«« proceſhon' ſets forward from the mountains WF 1: 
with the regularity of an army under the gui- WF tc 
« dance of an experienced commander. 1 
« are commonly divided into battalions; of WW 2 
« which the firſt conſiſts of the ſtrongeſt aud p 
« pboldeſt males, that, like pioneers, march for- f 
« ward to clear the route and face the greateſt Wi # 
« dangers. The night is their chief time of is 
«« proceeding, but if it rains by day they do nor . 
« fail to profit by the occaſion, and they conti- Wi t! 
4 nue to move forward in their ſlow uniform 
„ mahner. When the ſun ſhines and is hot up- =: 
on the ſurface of the ground, they make u 0 
« unfverſal' halt, and wait till the cvol of the tt 
« evening. When they are terrified; the 0 
«march back in a confuſed diforderly manner, g 
© holding up their nippers, with which they WF t! 
< ſometimes tear off a piece of the ſxin, and Wi p 
leave the weapon where they inflicted the r 
wound. _- . al 
« When after a fatiguing march, and eſcaping th 

«* a thouſand dangers, for they are ſometimes BF t1 
« three months in getting io the ſhore, they WI 1 
« have arrived at their deſtined 7 they pre- add, 
« parè to caſt their ſpawn. - For this purpoſe the” in o 
crab has no ſooner reached the ſhore; than 1 ng 


« eagerly goes to the edge of the water, and lets 
60 times 
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e: times to waſtv off the fpawny Theeggs are hateh. CHA&X 
ed under the: ſand; and ſoon after, millions Iv 
at a time of the new born crabs, are ſen 
quitting the ſhore, and flowly travelling un 

to the mountains,” . 6 A - 

So far Du Tertre, as copied by Goldſmith, ; 

hat follows, is from ' Brown's Hiſtory of Ja- 

nie. The old crabs having diſburthened/ 
themſelves” (as above) © generally regain 

their habitations in the mountains by the 

latter end of June.— In Auguſt they begin 

to fatten, and prepare for moulting ; filing 

up their burrows with dry graſs, leaves, and 
abundance of other materials When the 

roper period comes, each retires to his hole, 

* ſhuts up the paſſage and remains quite un- 

active until he gets rid of his old ſhell,” and 

eis fully provided with a new one. How long 
they continue in tliis ſtate is uncertain, but 
the ſhell is firſt obſerved: to burſt at the back 
* and the ſides, to give a paſſuge to the body, 
* and the animal extracts its limbs from all the 
* other parts gradually afterwards. At this time 
the fleſh is in the richeſt ſtate, and covered” 
' only with a- tender membranous ſkin, varie- 
* gated with a multitude of reddiſh veins, but 
this hardens gradually, and ſoon becomes a — 
perfect ſnell like the former: - It is however | 1 


remarkable that, during this change, there 
* are ſome ſtony coneretions always formed in 


ing WT the bag, which waſte and diſſolve as the crea- 
nes ture forms and perfects its new cruſt,” “ 4 WH 
hey Jo theſe full and particular accounts, I will - IS 
re- dd, of my on know that many people, | 
the” in order to eat of this fingular” animal in the 


ligheſt perfection, . cauſe them to be dug 
the in the moulting ſtate; but t 


out o g 
uſually 


OO K uſually taken from the time they begin to move 
So dy related. During all this time they are in 
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of themſelves, till they reach the ſea as alrez- 


raw, and if my teſtimony can add weight 10 
that of all who have written, and all who have 
feaſted, on the ſubject, J pronounce them, with- 
out doubt, one of the choiceſt morſels in n. 
ture. The obſervation therefore of Du Tertre, 
is neither hyperbolical, nor extravagant. Speak- 
ing of the various ſpecies of this animal, he 

terms them “a living and perpetual ſupply o 
« manna in the wilderneſs; equalled only by 
* the miraculous bounty of Providence to the 
* children of Iſrael when wandering in the de- 
« ſert. They are a reſource,” continues he, 
* to which the Indians have at all times re- 
« ſort; for when all other proviſions are ſcarce, 
<« this never fails them.” 

Such plenty, if not variety, of animal food 
had the laviſh hand of nature enabled the 
groves and the foreſts of theſe highly favoured 
Mands to furniſh for the uſe of man. The regions 
of water and of air were ſtill more copiouſly gift- 
ed. Happily the inhabitants of thole elements, 
leſs obnoxious to the arts of deſtruction than 
the races that I have deſcribed, are yet ſuffici- 
ently numerous to bear witneſs themſelves to th 
inexhauſtible liberality of their almighty Creator Cub. 


We may ſay in the language of Milton, de 
— Each creek and bay _ | ** 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 8 
Of fiſh glide under the green wave. 1 4 

- Part fingle, or with mate, bell 
Graze the ſea-weed their paſture; and thro' groves 1 Y 
Of coral ſtray, or, ſporting with quick glance, ll 


Shaw to the ſun their way'd coats dropt with gold. 


While the woods and the marſhes equal de „. 
abound with wild fowl of infinite variety, an bey, 
| exq 


* 


ne exquiſite flavour“. But of the 5 . which C 
ea-W theſe iſlands ſtill abundantly furniſh, and from 


* 
. 


in vboſe nature and properties there is no re- 


toll on to apprehend an. extinction of the race, it 


ve not within my province to treat. The enu- 


ich- neration that I have made has chiefly extend - 

add ſuch as from their ſcarcity are ſeldom 
wticed by modern naturaliſts and voyagers, or 
of which the knowledge and even the names 
ve loſt to the preſent inhabitants: —for it has 
deen juſtly, obſerved that what from its antiqui- 
* but little known, has from that circum- 


creation with a deſcription of two very curious 
nethods, known to the antient Indians, of catch- 
ing fiſh and wild fowl, with which I believe the 
| reader will be amuſed. £444 aired 
00d Vol. I. T. e R 
the | A 
* The moſt delicious bird in the Weſt Indies is the ortalan, 
or 08ober bird. It is the. emberiza oryuivota 'of Linnzus, or 
nce-bird of South Carolina; of which a deſcription is given 
) Cateſby.—Yet it is remarkable that they are reckaned birds 
of paſſage in North America as well az, in the Weſt Indies. 
Cateſby obſerves, that they arrive in Carolina in infinite 
mmbers in the month of September, to devour the rice: 
they continue there about three weeks, and retire when the 
ice begins to grow hard.—He ſuppoſes their route to be from 
Cuba to Carolina; but I believe they are not in the iſlands till 
the month of Otober.—At leaſt it is in that month that they 
nlit Jamaica in prodigious flights, to feed on the ſeeds of the 
Guinea — Abcootta to Cateſby, che bans only arrive in 
Carolina in September. hen is about the bigneſs of a 
ark, and coloured not unlike it in the: back; the breaſt and 
telly pale yellow, the - bill ſtrong and ſharp-pointed, and 
haped like moſt others of the granivorous kind.—The cock's 
ull is lead colour, che fore part of the head black, che hin- 
ler part and the neck of a reddiſh yellow, the upper part of 
the ning white, the back next _ head . ower * 
bey, the white, the part of the wing . 
vbole rail black che le A brown in both ſexes, —Vide 
ke Yellow Fly-catcher of Edwards, p. 3. * — 


ce alone the recommendation of novelty. 1 
hall therefore cloſe my account of the animal 
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BOOR © The Indians of Jamaica and Cuba“ (f 
I. Oviedo) © go a fiſhing with the remora, or 125 
ing: fiſh, which they employ as falconers en. 
 « ploy hawks. This fiſh, which is not above 
a ſpan long, is kept for the purpoſe and re- 
* gularly fed. The owner on a calm morn- 
* ing carries it out to ſea, ſecured to his cance 
« by a ſmall but ſtrong line, many fathoms in 
length; and the moment the creature ſees a 
* fiſh in the water, though at a great diſtance, 
* tt carts away with the ſwiftneſs of an arroy, 
* and ſoon faſtens upon it. The Indian in the 
« mean time looſens and lets go the line, which 
„ is provided with a buoy that keeps on the 
«ſurface of the ſea, and ſerves to mark the 
* courſe which the remora has taken, and he 
«purſues it in his canoe, until he conceives his 
« game to be nearly exhauſted and run down 
«' —He then, taking up the buoy, ' gradually 
* draws the line towards the ſhore; the remo- 
« ra {till adhering with inflexible tenacity to 
te its prey, and it is with great difficulty that 
* he is made to quit his hold. By this method 
(adds Oviedo) I have known a turtle caught, 
of a bulk and weight which no fingle man 
* could ſupport *. cit: 116 4 
Their contrivance for catching wild fowl wa 
equally ingenious, though praftifed I believe by 
other nations, 2 the Chineſe, even at 
this day. In the ponds which theſe birds fre- 
quent, they uſed to throw calabaſhes (a ſpecies 
of gourd) which float about the water, and 
| which being at length accuſtomed to, the wil 
11 fowl would approach without fear, and ſome- 
= times even reſt upon. Having ſucceeded : 
a THE 7 8 0 | ar, 


— 


2 


. 


. 


* Herrara confirms this account. Bee alſo P. Ma 
Decad. i. lib. i. | 
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far, the ſportſman puts one of theſe gourds on? CH. 
his head (firſt _—_— apertures .for the fight A- 
and the breath) and very cautiouſly creeps into y 


where the ſtream 1s ſhallow, with tis head o 


the reſt | 
I might now proceed to an enumeration and 


account of the eſculent bo _— 
pe 


produced in theſe Iſlands; cially thoſe 

valuable ones, the' maize, the plantain, the ma- 
niock, and the different ſpecies of the dioſcorea 
or yam; of which, and the many delicious 
fruits, the growth of theſe climates, the natives 
without doubt com you the chief part of their 
daily ſupport : but I am here happily anticipated 
by the voluminous collections of ſyſtematical 
writers; particularly thoſe of Sloane, Brown, 
and Hughes. Nevertheleſs it were to be wiſh- 
ed that thoſe authors had more frequently diſ- 
eriminated than they appear to have done, ſuch 
vegetables as are indigenous, from thoſe which 
have been tranſplanted from foreign coun- 
tries. Nature, with moſt beneficent intention, 
bas beſtowed on diſtant climates and regions 
many ſpecies peculiar to each. This variety 
in her works, is one of the greateſt incitements 


to human induſtry ; and the progreſs of men in 


ſpreading abroad the bleſſings of Providence, 
adornin and enriching the widely ſeparated re- 
ons of the globe with their reciprocal pro- 

uctions, as it is one of the moſt uſeful em- 

ployments of our faculties, ſo it is a ſubject 
H 2 which 


-, 5 
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'B * which well deſerves the notice of the 
and the contemplation of the pllolopher.. 
But it is now time to quit general deſcription 
for particular hiſtory any objects indeed are 
hereafter to be hodfdeted, which, being com- 
mon to all our Weſt Indian poſſeſſions, will be 
comprehenſively diſcuſſed ; ut in pre 
treating of the origin and progreſs of our nati- 
onal eſtabliſhments in them, it ſeems proper to 
diſcourſe of each Iſland ſeparately ;—and, as the 
moſt important, I begin with ä 
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APPENDIX ro BOOK I. 
asi 2! ES BERN 2194 e 1803 
Containing ſome additiona! obſervations concern- 2 
ing the origin of the Charaibes. 
Hav ING 'ventured, in the ſecond chapter of APPEN- 
this book, to adopt the opinion of Hornius “ DIX. 
and other writers, who aſſign to ſome of the na- 
tives of America an oriental origin, and ſuppoſe 
that they anciently eroſſed the Atlantic Ocean, I 
beg the reader's indulgence while I briefly ſtate 
the evidence whereon I att to rebuild a ſyſ- 
tem, whieh it has become faſhionable, among 
ſome late philoſophers, to reject and deride. 
So many volumes have indeed already been 
written, and ſo much uſeleſs learning exhauſted, 
on the ſubject of the firſt peopling America, that 
I donbt the reader will ſhrink with diſguſt! from 
an inveſtigation, which perhaps; has given riſe 
to as great a number of idle books, as any que - 
ſtion (ſome diſputed points in di vinity except- 
ed) wes ever. diſtracted the attention of man- 


n | 
It may be neceflary therefore to premiſe, that I 
mean 4 apply my argument ta the Charaibe- 
Nation 22 whoſe manners and cha- 
racteriſtie features denote, as I conceive, a dif- 
ferent anceſtry from that of the generality f 
N- the Americaninations. i ls ang nd | 
| It is not wonderful that the notion af their 
tranſatlantie origin ſhould have been —_ 


„ De originibus Americaniy, lid. ii. e v. 
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with deriſion.— The advocates for this opinion, 
like the framers of moſt other ſyſtems, by at. 
tempting to prove too much, have gained even 
leſs 8 125 they deſerve. | In contendi 
that the New World was firſt planted, by 
venturers from the Old, they univerſally take 
for granted, that ſome of thoſe adventurers res 
turned, and gave accounts of their diſcoveries; 
for they ſuppoſe that America was well known 
to the ancients; that not only the Phenicians 


made repeated voyages thither; but thay the 


as Egyptians and Carthaginians alſo, voluntarily 


croſſed the Atlantic, and planted Colonies, at 
different periods, in various parts of the New 
Hemiſphere. _ C 11091208 3rd 

In ſupport of theſe opinions, quotations have 
been ds from poets, philoſophers and hiſtos 
rians: But, if we reflect on the limited. extent 
of navigation before the diſcovery of the com- 
paſs; the prevailing direction of the winds be- 
tween the tropics; and various other obſtrue · 
tions, we may I think very confidently! deter- 
mine (notwithſtanding the traditions preſerved 


by Plato; the poetical, reveries of Seneca the 


vour briefly to point out. 


tragedian, and many other es in ancien 
writers, which admit of various interpretations, 
and therefore prove nothing) that n ueſſel ever 
returned from any part of America before that of 
Columbus.— This concluſion however does by 
no means warrant. us in pronouncing that no 
veſſel ever ſailed thither from the ancient co 

tinent, either by accident or deſign, anterior to 
that period. That ſuch inſtances did actually 
happen, and by what means, I ſhall now endes 


ce in hiſtory. better 


There is no cireumſtan 


atteſted than that frequent voyages from the Me- 


diterranean along the African coaſt, on —_— 


* © 
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ante Ocean, were-made, both by the Phenici-APPEN- 
us and Egyptians, many hundred years before DRK. 
the Chriſtian era. It is true, that almoſt all the 


Accounts which have been tranſmitted to us, in 
profane hiſtory, of thoſe expeditions, are in- 
rolved in obſcurity, and intermixed with abſur- 
tity and fable but jt is the buſineſs of philo-, 
by to ſeparate, as much as poſſible, truth from 
hood; and not haſtily to conclude, becauſe 
ſome circumſtances are extravagant, that a/l are 
vithout foundation. We know from indiſputa- 
ble authority, that the Phenicians diſcovered 
the Azores, and viſited even our own Iſland 
tefore the Trojan war.“ That their ſucceſſors 
the Carthaginians, were not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for the ſpirit of naval enterprize, we may con- 
dude from the celebrated expedition of Hanno ; 
who, about 250 years before the birth of our 
Swiour, ſail ong the African coaſt, until he 
came within five degrees of the line. It was. 
the Carthaginians who diſcovered the Canary 
lands, and it appears, from the teſtimony of 
fliny,f that they found in thoſe iſlands, the 
mins of great buildings, (veſtigia Adificiorum ) 
1 proof that they had been well inhabited in 

periods of which hiſtory is filent. . 
So far, we have clear hiſtorical evidence to 
guide us in our reſearches. . Not leſs clear and 
as certain 


* Procopius, Secretary to Beliſarius in the time of Juſti- 
an, mentions in his Vandalica, book ii. that there were 
den ſtanding in Africa — — ier) two columns 
tected by the Chananites that fled Joshua. the ſon of 


Nun. Euſebius alſo writes that thoſe Chananites which were 
Given out by the Iſraelites conducted Colonies to Tripoli, in 
Africa. { Bochart in Canaan, cap. xxiv.)—that they navigat- 
uche Weſtern Ocean cap. xxxvi.) and were in Gaul and 
—— (cap, xlii.) See alſo Sammes's Phænician Hiſtory of 
ritain, 


f Lib. vi. e. xxxii. de Fortunatis Infulir, 


OOK certain (though leſs numerous) are the account 
—x> Gulph, or Red Sea, to diſtant parts of Afia and 


| 
l 
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of the Phenician navigation; down the Arabian 


Africa, in ages ſtill more remote than thoſe that 
have been mentioned. In the voyages under. 
taken by King Solomon, he employed the ſhips 
and mariners of that adventurous and commer- 
cial people. With their aſſiſtance he fitted out, 
fleets from Ez10n-geber, a port of the Red Sea, 
ſuppoſed to be the Berenice of the Greeks. Of 
thoſe ſhips, ſome were bound for the weſtern 
coaſt of the great Indian continent; ' others, 
there is reaſon to believe, turning towards Afri. 
ca, paſſed the ſouthern promontory,” and re- 
turned home by the Mediterranean to the pon 
of Jopppa. e 2 

In ſupport of this account of the flouriſhing 
ſtate of ancient navigation in the Arabian Gulph, 
we have, firſt of all, the higheſt authority to re- 
fer to; that of the ſcriptures. ' Next to which, 
we may rank the teſtimony of Herodotus, the 
father of profane hiſtory ; the truth of whoſe 
well-known relation of a Phenician fleet doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope fix hundred years 
before the birth of Chriſt, was never diſputed 
I believe, until our learned countryman, the 
author of the late American hiſtory, delivered it 
as his opinion that “ all the information we 
* have received from the Greek and Roman 
* authors, of the Phenician and Carthaginian 
voyages, excepting only the ſhort narrative 
of Hanno's expedition before mentioned, 18 
of ſuſpicious. authority.“ 


I ſhall quote from Herodotus the paſſage al 
luded to, that the reader may judge for bimſelf 
of the veracity of the venerable old Goon. 


* Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, vol. i. p. 9. : 
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« — * made this manifeſt. After he bad 
« defiſted from his project of digging à canal 
« from the Nile to the Arabian Gulph, he fur- 
« niſhed a body of Phenicians with ſhips, com- 
«* manding them to enter the Northern Sea by 
« the Pillars of Hercules; and fail back by that 
« route to Egypt. The Phenicians therefore 
„failing from the Red Sea navigated-the South- 
ern Ocean: At the end of autumn they an- 
„ chored, and going aſhore ſowed the ground, 
« as thoſe who make a Lybian voyage always do, 
and ſtaid the harveſt. Having cut the corn, 
« they ſailed. Thus two years — elapſed, 
ing they returned to Egypt, paſſing by the Pil- 
ph, lars of Hercules; and they reported a cir- 
re- cumſtance which I can ſcarcely credit, but 
ch, Wl © other people may, that ſailin ng round Lybia 
the BN © the ſun roſe on the right hand f.“ 
ofe Notwithſtanding the doubts entertained by 
ab- Dr. Robertſon reſpecting this account, I per- 
ats ccive in it ſuch evidence of truth, as to my 
ted WW own mind, affords entire con viction. How could 
the i have been known, unleſs from actual obſerva- 
d it bon, that Africa, towards the South, was en- 
ve compaſſed by the ſea? The caution with which 
man Wi the venerable hiſtorian expreſſes himſelf, is re- 
nan Wi markable ; and the circumſtance that the fun 
tive WM roſe on the right, is deeiſive of the main fact; 
|, 18 or for 
* There were two kin of of this, name, . The 
 al- cond, who is nerally 2 of Hon of ordered- the cir-- 
aſelt cumnavigation of Aﬀri Africa, was lain in battle by the Aﬀyri- 
1an. uns, I think under the command of Nebuchadnezzar; but an 
n *biguous phraſe in Herodotus, ' ſeems rather to point out the 


eller Neco, who was contemporary with Solomon. II 
f Herod. Melpomene 42. e 


. 


x is as follows. „ Lis is every vers encie-APPENY {4.4 
* eled by the ſea, Except on that ſide where DL * 
„adjoins to Aſia. Pharaoh Neco, King * 1 


BOOK; —for it demonſtrates that they had then afu. 
I. ally doubled the ſouthern promontory, and were 
YI fteering in a northerly direction; the courſe 
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they would neceſſarily purſue. _ _ , + 

Dr, Robertſon has ſhewn, it is true, that ma- 
ny hiftorians and 
lived long after ihe days of Herodotus, kney 
nothing concerning the form and ſtate of the 
ſouthern parts of Africa. He obſerves particy- 
larly that Ptolemy, the aſtronomer, f 
that this great continent ſtretched without inter. 
ruption to the South Pole. All this however 


only demonſtrates that navigation, like many 


other branches of ſcience, flouriſnhed in one age, 
and declined in another. Herodotus lived 400 

years before the birth of our Saviour, ud 
Ptolemy 140 years after. Ancient hiſtory abun- 
dantly proves that the Phenicians, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors the Carthaginians, poſſeſſed far greater 
ſkill in naval affairs, than — Greeks, Romans, 
or any other nation that came after them, until 
the ſpirit of naval diſcovery revived, and ſhone 
with greater luſtre than ever, in the fifteenth 
century. 50 1 Hit 

From this recapitulation which I have t 
neceſſary to make, though the ſubſtance of it 
may be found in a thouſand different authors, 
(commonly blended indeed with much learned 
abſurdity and frivolous conjecture) the reader 
will clearly perceive that the navigation of the 
Atlantic Ocean, along the coaſt of Africa, both 
from the North and the South, and even at 4 
conſiderable diſtance from the land, was well un- 
derſtood and prevailed in very remote ages 
Now if we enquire into the nature of the winds 
and eurrents on the African coaſt, and. reflec, 
on the various caſualties to which ſhips at ſea 


are liable, even in the moſt favourable ſeal of 


the 


j 


eographers of antiquity, who 
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; we muſt admit, that it not only pro- 


uppen, that veſſels would be driven by ſud- 
the verge of the trade-wind ; in which caſe, 


ily run before the wind, towards Brafil, 
the Weſt Indies. 


ellely in 


ces equally well authenticated, that have 
ped my reſearch. | The firſt is related by 
is, in his hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands, who 
merry s that a {mall bark, bound from Lance- 


vie, and obliged to run before the wind until 
came within two days fail of the coaſt of 


ccas ; where ſhe fortunately met with an Eng- 
b cruiſer which relieved her diſtreſſes, and di- 


EEB? 


be other is told by Gumilla, as follows. In 
December 1731, ſays this author, while 
[ was at the town of St. Joſeph, in Trinidad, 
2 ſmall veſſel, | belonging to Teneriffe, with 
ix ſeamen, was driven into that iſland, by 
ſtreſs of weather. She was laden with wine; 
md being bound to one other of the Canary 
lands, had proviſions for a few days only, 
which, with their utmoſt care, had been ex» 


BEER SN 


— 
0 


ul- BY lved entirely on wine. They were reduced 
ges. o the laſt extremity, and expected death eve- 
nds y moment, when they diſcovered Trinidad, 
ec, Wd ſoon afterwards came to an anchor in 


ar that iſland, to the great aſtoniſhment. of the 
n uhabi 


poor 


* 
9 


a guſts, or carried by adverſe currents, with- 
they happened io loſe their maſts, they muſt 


Two remarkable accidents of this nature, 
int, are recorded by writers of 
it, and (doubtleſs there are many other in- 


2 to Teneriffe, was thus forced out of her 


fied her to the Port of La Guaira on that coaſt. 


pended a conſiderable time; ſo that the crew 


habitauts ; who ran in crowds to behold the 


* 
„ 
. 
3. 


W happened in ſome of thoſe ancient expe-+ DIX” 
ions, but even that it was ſcarce poſſible not "TE 


o 
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BOOK „ poor ſeamen; whoſe emaciated appearanc 

I. <« would have ſufficiently confirmed 22 if 5 

their relation, even if the papers and doc F 
* ments which they produced, had not put u 


* matter out of all poſſible doubt. 

To the preceding inſtances, it may be adde . 

that Columbus himſelf, in his ſecond expedition ; 

A to the Weſt Indies, found the ſtern-poſt of t 


veſſel lying on the ſhore at Guadaloupe a ci 
cumſtance which affords a ſtrong preſumptiq 
that a ſhip had been in the New World befor 

f him. 7 $0045 «IS « 03-21 $501:10h _ 
Under this head of fortuitous viſits: to 1 
- American continent prior to that of Columby 
may likewiſe be included the circumſtance me: 

tioned by Martyr, that at a place called E 
qua, in the Gulph of Darien, Vaſcho Nun 
met with a colony f negroes . The enquiry (i 
any was made) by what means they came ut 
that region, or how long they had refided ini 
and the anſwers to ſuch queſtions, are not u 
corded by the Spaniſh hiſtorians; but from the 
ſmallneſs of their number, it was ſuppoſed the 
had not been long arrived upon that colt 
There can be no doubt but that ſome /accidet 
tal cauſe had conducted them thither from Afn 
ca, and in open canoes, of no better conſtructia 
than thoſe of the American Indians r. 
Mancipia ibi nigra repererunt zone diſtante ſts 
Warequa, NS Fae. tantum free 3 gignit u 


* . 


itas et eos feroces atque admodim truces. —P. Mam : the 
| Aead. iii. c. i. . | 1 th 
- + Such accidents in truth are common in all parts 


6 þ 


world. The inhabitants of Java report their origin to Trinie 
beep from China; the do — them Ee our 
years ago, their progenitors were driven by a, tempeſt up yhe 
that iſland in a Chineſe junk: And we owe the European WP they 
covery of Japan to three Portugueſe exiles who 3 — 
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ave mentioned) are barely poſhble, and may 


pen, we have no evidence, either from the 
clear teſtimony of hiſtory, or the obſcure in- 
timations of tradition.” This declaration is 
bange, and the more unexpected, as the learn- 
| author had a little before related the circum- 
ance of the accidental diſcovery of Brafil by 
te Portugueſe, in the year 1500. © The ſuc- 
ceſsful voyage of Gama to the Eaſt Indies” 
obſerves the hiſtorian) © having encouraged the 


ful, as not only to carry on trade, but to at- 
tempt conqueſt, he gaye the command of it 
to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid 
the coaſt of Africa, where he was certain of 
meeting with variable breezes, or vent 
'calms, to retard his voyage, Cabral ſtood out 
to ſea, and kept ſo far to the Weſt, that, 
io his ſurpriſe, he found himſelf u pom. th 

| {38-5 9:0 ** lhore 


cked there in 1542. I believe that ſhips boufid from Eu- 
0 to the Eaſt Indies, at a certain ſeaſon of the year gene- 

make for the ſouthern coaſt of. Brafil, in order to fall 
1 vith the weſterly monſoon, which enables them either to 
ach the Cape of Good Hope, or purſue their route by Ma- 
apaſcar; for while the eaſtern monſoon prevails, they are 
onſtantly baffled in their attempts to double the Cape, and 
driven to leeward towards coaſt of South America. 
n the year 1626, when Sir Dodmore Cotton was ſent on an 
mbaſſy to the Perſian Court, the fleet in which he failed was 
reed by contrary winds within a few leagues of the ifland of 
Trinidad, in the Weſt Indies. Sir, Thomas Herbert in his 


when they were by obſervation in 24 42 ſouth "latitude, 
they met with many s and ftorms which render- 


keward 100 leagues upon the coaſt of Brafil.” 
e324 4 1 1+ TCO IE 


The reader will now perhaps conclude that APPEN- 
Ir. Robertſon pronounced too haſtily, when he DIX. 
Merved © that ſuch events,” (as thoſe that 11 


have happened; but that they ever did hap- 


King of Portugal to fit out a fleet, ſo power- 


ccount of this voyage, relates that © on the firſt of June, | 


ſudden 
ed them unable to purſue their courſe, and drove them to 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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BOOK © ſhore of an unknown country, in the ter 
I. * degree beyond the line. He imagined, at f 
— a 1 was _ 1 the Atlantic Ocez 
* hitherto unobſerved; but, proceeding al 
« its coaſts for ſeveral days, he was led gn 
« ally to believe that a country ſo exte 
« formed a part of ſome great continent. II 
« latter opinion was well founded. The con 
try with which he fell in belongs to that pn 
« yince in South America now Latin by 
name of Braſil. He landed; and having i 
« ed a very high idea of the fertility of 
<« ſoil and agreeableneſs of the climate, 
© took poſſeſſion of it for the Crown of N 
< tugal, and diſpatched a ſhip to Liſbon vi 
4 an account of this event, which appeared 
ec be no leſs important than it was unexped 
ed. Columbus's diſcovery of the New Wo 
« was the effort of an active genius, enlig) 
« ened by ſcience, guided by experience, a 
« acting upon a regular plan, executed vi 
© no leſs courage than perſeverance. But fre 
« this adventure of the Portugueſe, it appet 
« that chance _ have accompliſhed d 
ka deſign, which it is now the pride 
« human. reaſon to have formed and perſec 
If the ſagacity of Columbus had not col 
« ducted mankind to America, Cabral, by 
<« fortunate accident, might have led them, 
« few years, later, to the knowledge of f 
© extenfive continent &. | Ty 
And GE by ſome fuch accident, 
ages long paſſ 


, might the ancient Hemilphs 
have given a beginning to populmion in 
New; or at leaſt. have ſent thither the proge! 
tors of that ſeparate race of people of which 
now treat. It remains for me however to all 


* Hiſt. America, vol. i. p. 18 , 
/ 
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ny reaſons for particularly applying this con- APPEN- 
Non to the Charaibes, dated of any other DIX. 
f the numerous tribes which inhabit the eaſt- TV 
em fide of the immenſe continent of South- 
America. . 

The migration of any people is beſt traced 
by their language : but there is this inconveniency 
attending this ſpecies of evidence, that in re- 
ducing a language, merely oral, to writing, 
liferent perſons even of the ſame nation, would 
ometimes repreſent the ſame ſound by a very 
üferent combination of letters ;-—much more | 
frequently would this happen, ſhould the wri- 
ers be of diſtant countries, and conſequently 
abituated to various modes of pronunciation 
ud orthography ;—but although I am of opi- 
tion therefore that vocabularies preſerved by 
ojagers ſeldom afford much certainty of in- 
formation on a compariſon with each other ; there 

re, nevertheleſs, in every language, many words 
ff which the ſound is too 2 — to be eaſily 
niſunderſtood or groſsly miſrepreſented. 
Thus, on comparing the Charaibe vocabulary, 
reſerved by Rochefort, with the ancient orien- 

dialects &, it is ſcarce poſſible to doubt that | | 
ke following words uſed by the Charaibes, had ö 
their origin in the Old Hemiſphere, and we 4 
may readily believe that many inſtances of a ſi- ; 
milar nature might be adduced, but for the canſe 
| have aſſigned, namely, the different modes | | 
which different perſons would neceſſarily adopt, \ 
ich according to his own perception of he 1 
bund, of reducing the ſame words to writing: | 
tus creating a perplexity Which it is now too 
lte to — 2 | TOS 
| = Charaibe . 


* For this illuſtration, and other aſſiſtance in the courſe 
bis enquiry, I am indebted to a learned friend; by whom 
* N 2 


I am 
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To the proofs ariſing from language, I ſhall APPEN- . 


dd another. We have ſeen from Herodotus, 
that the Phenicians in their African voyages were 
:ccuſtomed to land on the Arabian and Lybian 


coaſts, and taking poſſeſſion of a _ of ground 


ft for their purpoſe, they proceeded to plough 


up and ſow it with corn, and waited until it 
came to maturity ;—thus providing themſelves 


with food for a long navigation. This practice 
muſt doubtleſs have given riſe to diſputes and con- 


lis between the intruders and the inhabitants. 


Now it is remarkable that the word Charazbe, in 
the Arabic language, ſignifies, as I am inform- 
ed, a robber or deſtroyer, an appellation which 
we may believe was frequently beſtowed by the 
natives on the invaders of their country “. 
The teſtimony ariſing from a fimilarity of man- 
ners, though far leſs concluſive than the evi- 


not without its force. That many of the cuſ- 
toms of the eaſtern nations prevailed among the 
Vol. I. 1 Charaibes, 


[am informed (being myſelf unacquainted with the oriental 
:nguages) that the Samaritan, and old Phenician, the Syriac, 
Chaldee and Hebrew, are all dialects of one language; differ- 
ing but little from each other, except in their letters. The 
Hebrew agrees leſs with the other dialects than the reſt, but is 
now printed in the ſame character with the Chaldee. They 
all form a noun in the fame manner except the Hebrew, 
wach prefixes w (S) to form the genitive caſe, and nx (at) 
o form the accuſative; all the others uſe q (D) and 1» (it). 

* Leri, and ſome others, ſpeak of the Charaibes as prieſts 
or prophets found in Braſil. Rochefort makes Charaibe a na- 
onal name. Theſe words are oriental, ſounding alike, but 
pelt differently; and of a different meaning: The prieſts may 
de called wm 237p as men who offer ap ug an offering, 
ugueag is the Greek word for a prieſt of Cybele, unde Coxv- 
MNTES, TAIT g/ B2M a > Leviticus i. 2. But if 
ite national name be derived from their warlike and predato- 
way of life, then we may derive it from 25771 the verb Chal- 
We. Syr. Arab. to lay fe. The noun fignifies a ſword or 
var and mam Sam. War. | | 


dence of language, 1s ſurely, in the preſent cafe,” 
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BOOK Charaibes, I have, 1 think, ſufficiently demon. 


ſtrated, to thole at leaſt who are acquainted with 


» oriental hiſtory, in the ſecond chapter of this 


— 
% 


work. Of ſome of thoſe cuſtoms, the reſen- 
blance was probably fortuitous, and a ſimilarit 
of climate and ſituation, might have given rk 
to others; but when very ſingular practices pre- 
vail between diſtant nations, which are neither 
founded in nature nor climate, nor proceed from 
fituation and rank in the ſcale of refinement, 
the cojncidence can ſcarcely be deemed acci- 
dental. Thus, among other cuſtoms equally re. 


markable, it has been related that the Charaibes 


buried their dead in a cowering poſture, with 
the knees to the chin. That this was an anc 


ent practice of ſome of the eaſtern nations ap- | 
- pears from the authorities of Herodotus and Ci. 


cero; the former recording the exiſtence of it 
among the Naſamones, a people who inhabited 
the countries between Egypt and Carthage; and 
the latter relating the ſame circumſtance of the 


ancient Perſians. I am inclined to believe that 


this practice prevailed alſo in the country and 
age of the patriarchs;—for how otherwiſe are we 
to underſtand the ſcripture phraſe oy 6ATHER- 
ING UP THE FEET OF THE DYING? © And when 
Jacob had made an end of commanding his ſons, 
* HE GATHERED UP HIS FEET INTO THE BED, 
© and yielded up the ghoſt *®”, _ 

£quall 1 among the Charaibes, aud 
many of the ancient nations of the Old He- 
miſphere, were the ſuperſtitious rites of ſhor- 
tening the hair and wounding the fleſh, in re- 
ligious ceremonies and lamentations for the 
dead. That theſe practices were uſual among 
the heathens, ſo early as the days of Moc, 


* Gen. c. xlix. v. 33- 


oe 


us rs ell> at 
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n- zs evident from the injunction which the Lord APPEN- 
th laid on the children of Iſrael to avoid them. DIX. 
bis J ſball nat round the corners of your EUꝛů. * 
m- Wl © neither ſbalt thou mar the corners of thy beard. 

j Je ſball not make any cuttings in your fle 
le Bi © for the dead, nor print any marks upon you” 
re- Again,-* Fe are the children of the Lord, your 
er Wl © God: Te ſhall not cut yourſelves, mor make 
m Wl © any baldneſs between your eyes for the dead f.“ 
ut, Among the heathens however the ſame cere- 
cl 
re 
des 


monies were ſtill continued; for in Samaria, in 
the days of Ahab, King of Iſrael, it is record- 
Ys ed of the prophets of Baal that, in worſhip- 
i i ping their idol, they cried aloud and cut them- 
eres after their manner with knives and lances 
a- WY © till the blood guſhed out upon them }.” 
But perhaps the inſtance the moſt appoſite 
| it WY ard illuſtrative, was the habit among the Cha- 
raibes of chewing the berele, 2 it with 
nd calcined ſhells preciſely after the manner of the 
the WW Indians in the Eaſt;—-a circumſtance, which, 
hat WY though recorded by P. Martyr ||, had eſcaped 
ud BY ny reſearches, until it was pointed out to me 
e by Mr. Long. Some other reſemblances almoſt 
. cqually ſtriking, might be collected; but the 
hen WY reader will probably think that more than 
, enough has already been ſaid on a ſubjeR, the 
25, inveſtigation of which he may perhaps deem a 
mere matter of idle curioſity, neither contri- 
and buting to the improvement of ſcience, nor the 
He. comfort of life. | ; 


jwr- Here then I conclude: An attempt to trace 
re- back the Charaibes of the Weſt Indies to their 
1 I 2 progenitors, 


es, ® Levit, c. xix. v. .27. 
In 7 Deut. c. xiv. v. 1. 


J 1 Kings, c. xviii. v. 28. 
Decack I 


viii. c. vi. 
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9 K —— the firſt emigrants from the ancient 


emiſphere, in order to point out, with any de. 


gree of preciſion or probability, the era of their 

migration, were (like the voyages I have been 

deſcribing) to venture on a vaſt and unknown 

ocean without a compaſs ;—and even without 

one friendly ſtar to guide us through the night 
of conjecture. | 
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Britiſh Colonies in the Weſt Indies. 
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Diſcovery of Jamaica by Columbus. — His return in 
1503. —Spirited proceedings of his ſon Diego, 
after Columbus's death.—- Takes poſſeſſion of 
amaica in 1509. — Humane conduct of Juan 
de Eſquivel, the firſt Governor. —Eſtabii 
and deſertion of the town of Sevilla Nueva.— _ 
Deſtruction of the Indians.—St. Jago de la 
＋ | [eel Vega 


is tiled in his commiſſion Captain general &c. of Jamaica 


* It may. be proper to obſerve that the governor eee 
ard the territories thereon depending in America. By 
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Vega founded —Gives the title of Marquis t 
Diego's fon Lewis, to whom the Tfland is granted 
in *r ſovereiguiy.— Deſcends to his fiſter 
1jabella, who conveys her rights by marriage ty 
the houſe of Braganza.—Reverts to the crawn of 
in, in 1640.—Str Ant Shpley invades 
the Iſland in 1596, and Col. Jackſon in 1638. 


= 


oo J AMAICA had the honour of being diſco. 


vered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in his ſecond 


— expedition to the New World. In his former 


voyage he had explored the north-eaſtern part of 
Cuba, — from thence to Hiſpaniola; 
but he had returned to Europe in doubt whether 


Cuba was an iſland only, or part of ſome great 


continent, of which he had received obſcure 
accounts from the natives, To ſatisfy himſelf 
in this particular, he determined, ſoon after bis 
arrival a ſecond time'at Hiſpaniola, on another 
voyage to Cuba, by a ſouth-weſterly courſe, 
and, m purſuance of this reſolution, on the 1 

eee e | a 


PEXDENCIES were meant the ſci ſettlements on the Muſ- 
quito ſhore, and in the bor Honduras: But his juriſdicti- 
on over thoſe ſettlements haying been imperfectly defined, 
was ſeldom acknowledged by the ſettlers; except when they 
wiſhed to plead it in bar of the authority Claimed by their re. 
ſpective ſuperintendants. On ſuch occaſions they admitted a 
2 juriſdiction in the governot of Jamaica, and applied 
to him for commiſſions civil and military. Fa both the 
ſettlements were ſyrrendered to the crown of Spam by the 


Spaniſh. convention ſigned at London on the 14th of July 
1786, it comes not within the plan of my work to enter on 
a diſplay of their paſt or preſent ſtate. I formerly drew up 3 
memorial conderning the ſettlement on the Muſquito ſhore, 
wherein an account was given of the country, its inhabitants 
and productions, and the queſtion between Great Britain 
and Spain, as to the territorial right; pretty fully diſcuffed, This 
memorial having been laid before the Houſe of Commons in 
1774 (by Governor Johnſtone) was ſoon afterwards publiſhed 
in Almo mon's Parliamentary Regiſter. 
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of April, 1494, Columbus failed from the Port CHAT. 


of Iſabella, with one ſhip and two ſhallops. On 


Tueſday the 29th, he anchored in the harbour 


of St. Nicholas. From thence he crofled over 
to Cuba, and coaſted along the ſouthern fide of 
that Iſland, furrounded by many thouſand 
canoes filled with Indians, whom curioſity and 
admiration had brought together. In this navi- 
zation, on Saturday the 3d of May, he diſcovered, 
tor the firſt time, the high lands of Jamaica on 
the left, and probably learnt its name (the name 
which it ſtill retains “) from ſome of the Indians 
that followed him. As this was a new diſ- 
covery, and many of the ſeamen were willing to 
believe that it was the place to which they had 
been formerly direted by the Indians of the 
Bahama Iflands, as the country moſt abounding 
in gold, Columbus was eafily perſuaded to turn 
his courſe towards it. He approached it the 
next day, and, after a flight conteſt with the 
natives, which ended however in a cordial 
reconciliation, he took poſſeſſion of the country, 
with the uſual formalities. 8 

But it was not until the fourth and laſt voy- 
age of Columbus, a voyage undertaken by this 
great navigator, after he had ſuffered a ſeverer 
tral from the baſe ingratitude of the Country 
and Prince in whoſe ſervice he laboured, than 
from all his paſt toils, dangers and inquietudes, 
that he learnt more of Jamaica; which, as it had 
the honour of being firft diſcovered by him, 
nine years before, had the ſtill greater honour of 


p. Martyr. F. Columbus. The early Spaniſh hiftori- 
ans wrote the word Xaymaca. It is ſaid to have fignified, in 
the language of the natives, 4 country abounding in ſprings. 
Columbus having at firſt named the Iſland Sr. ago, © X- 
on, and ſome * writers, erroneouſly Jamaica 
vas the augmentative of James. | 
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4 . BOOK affording him ſhelter from ſhipwreek. For, on / 


II. the 24th of June 1503, being on his return io te 
> Hiſpaniola from Veragua, he met with fuch 
tempeſtuous weather, as compelled him, after 
loſing two of his ſhips, to bear. away in the aer 
utmoſt diſtreſs for this Iſland. With great diff. WW" 
culty, he reached a little harbour on the nonh WMll... 
ſide (which to this hour bears the name of Don en 
Chriſtopher's Cove) where he was forced to run Wi i 
aground the two veſſels that were left him, to WW" 
prevent their foundering. By this diſaſter, his 
ſhips were damaged beyond the poſſibility of re. Hea 
pair, and he had now the melancholy reflection WF" | 
that his miſeries and his life would probably ter. WF" 
minate together. During the ſpace of twelve 
months and four days, that he remained in this 
wretched ſituation, he had new dangers to fur. WA | 
mount, and unaccuſtomed trials for the exerciſe 
of his fortitude, his people revolted, the Indians 
deſerted him, and the Governor of Hiſpaniola g., 
not only refuſed to relieve, but with monſtrous WW « i: 
and unexampled barbarity, aggravated his mi- WT: 
fortunes by outrage and mockery, All thele WWF 
occurrences however, together with the dexteri- 
ty with which he availed himſelf. of the ſuper- 
ition of the Indians, by the circumſtance of Wh ut 
an eclipſe, and the means whereby his del- ond 
verance was at length effected, having been re- 
counted by a thouſand different hiſtorians, need nnd. 
not be repeated by me. The hardſhips he Heer 
ſuflered on this occaſion, and his Sovereigus pe 
ingratitude together, proved too mighty for hid 
generous ſpirit : he ſunk under them, ſoon after I h 
his return to Spain; leaving however a name beck. 
not to be extinguiſhed, but with that world thoſe 
whoſe boundaries he had extended. ben 
| 5 N f | After fick ; 
here is preſerved among the Journals of the Hon. ker, 
Council in Jamaica, a very old volume in MS. * 1 
N : n 
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Aſter the death of its illuſtrious diſcoverer, C HA. 
he tranſactions of the Spaniards, during a en- I. 


tury 


diaries and reports of Governors, which relate chiefly ts the 
proceedings of the army and other wanſactions in the firſt 
ſeitlement of the Colony. In this book is to be found the 
ranſlation of a letter to the King of Spain, ſaid to be writ- 
en by Columbus during his confinement on this Iſland. As 
it appears to me to bear marks of authentjcity, I ſhall pre- 
ſent it to my readers. It was written probably about eight 
nonths after the departure of his meſſenger Diego Mendez, 
who had attempted to reach Hiſpaniola in an Indian canoe. 
Hearing nothing from him in that interval, Columbus ſeems 
to have relinquiſhed eyery hope of relief, and to have writ- 
en this letter in an hour of deſpondency, not as having any 
Irwbable means of ſending it to Spain, but on the idea that 
u would be found after his death. It is as follows. 


19 


\ ler from Chriſtopher Columbus, in Jamaica,-to Kit 


al ws Lola Jae 

Diego Mendes, and che papers I by him, will 
few your Highneſs what rich mines of gold I have diſcover- 
« in Veragua, and how I intended to have left my brother 
it he river Belin, if the judgments of Heaven and the great- 
e misfortunes in the world had not prevented it. However 
is ſufficient- that your Highneſs and your ſucceſſors will 
ure the glory and advantage of all, and that the full diſco- 
rery and ſettlement are reſerved fox happier perſons than the 
unfortunate Columbus. If God be ſo mercitul to me as to 
conduct Mendes to Spain, I doubt not but he will convince 
your Highneſs and my great miſtreſs that this will not only 
be a Caſtile and Leon, but a diſcovery of a world of ſubjects, 
lands and wealth, greater than man's unbounded fancy could 
erer comprehend, or avarice itſelf covet; but neither he, this 
paper, nor the tongue of mortal man can expreſs the anguiſh 
and afflictions of my body and mind; nor the miſery and 
langers of my ſon, brother and friends! Already have we 
been confined ten months in this place, 7 on the open 
ecks of our ſhips, that are run on ſhore and laſhed j 
thoſe of my men that were in health have mutinied the 
Porras's of Seville, my friends that were faithful are moſtly 
ck and dying, we have conſumed the Indians proviſions,” ſo 
hat they abandon us; all therefore are like to periſh, by hun- 
ker, and theſe miſeries are accompanied with ſo many aggra- 
vating 
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BOOK tury and a half, in the ſettlement of Jamaic, 
II. have ſcarcely obtained the notice of hiſtory, 
9 Happy 


vating circumſtances, that render me the moſt wretched ob 
ject of misfortune, this world ſhall ever ſee; as if the difpla., 
ſure of Heaven ſeconded the envy of Spain, and wouldpuni 
as criminal thoſe undertakings and diſcoveries which 
ages would have acknowledged as great and meritorious ac 
tions! Good Heaven, and you holy ſaints that dwell in u nit 
let the King Don Ferdinand and my illuſtrious miſtreſs Don- 
na Iſabella know, that my zeal for their ſervice and inter 
hath brought me thus low; for it is impoſſible to live and 
have affſictions equal to mine. I ſee, and with hortor ay 
prehend, my own, and, for my ſake, my unfortunate an 
deſerving peoples deſtruction. — and juſtice hun 
retired to their habitations above, and it is a crime to hun 
undertaken and performed too much! As my miſery makes ay 
life a burthen to myſelf, ſo I fear the empty titles of Vice 
Roy and Admiral, render me obnoxious to the hatred of be 
Spaniſh nation. It is viſible that all methods are adopted» 
cut the thread that is breaking; for I am in my old age, 
ed with inſupportable pains of the gout, and zm nov 
nguiſhing and expiring with that wil ou fb infirmit A” * 
among ſavages, where I E neither medici nes nor provit- 
ons for the body, prieſt nor ſacrament for the ſoul. My me 
in à ſtate of — my brother, my ſon, and thoſe that ar 
faithful, fick, ſtarving and dying; the Indians have abat 
doned us, and the Governor of Saint Domingo has ſent n. 
ther to ſee if I am dead, than to ſuccour us, or carry nt 
alive from hence; for his boat neither delivered a letter, nor 
= with, nor would receive any letter from us; ſo I conf 
ude your Highneſs's officers intend that here my voyages att 
life ſhould terminate. O blefſed mother of God, that con- 
fionates the miſerable and oppreſſed, why did not e 
vadilla kill me when he robbed me and my brother of on 
dearly-purchaſed gold, and ſent us to Spain in chains withouil.. * 
trial, crime or ſhadow of miſconduct? Theſe chains are 88] | 
the treaſures I have, and they ſhall be buried with me, if | ; 
chance to have a coffin or grave; for I would have the 
A membrance of ſo unjuſt an action periſh with me, and, for 10 
' the glory of the Spaniſh. name, be eternally forgotten. \ 
it not bring a further infamy on the Caſtilian name, nor 
ages to come know, there were wretches ſo vile in this, that 
think to recommend themſelves to your majeſty by deftroying 
the unfortunate and miſerable Chriſtopher Columbus; 10 
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onal character, if the records of many of their 
nore extenſive enterpriſes, during the fame pe- 
od, were veiled in equal darkneſs, or confign- 
to everlaſting oblivion: happier ſtill, if their 
plendour had been tranſmitted to poſterity 
hrough a purer medium, and not, as now, ſerv- 
ie chiefly to render viſible the viees and enor- 
nities that furround and debaſe them 
The few particulars of the progreſs which, by 
Jiligent election, aided by traditionary r 
( 4 8 | als, 


xr his crimes, but for his ſervices in diſcovering and givi 
hain a new world. As it was Heaven itſelf . ind; 
ad conducted me to it, the Heavens will weep for me, and 
deu puy! Let the earth, and every ſoul in it that loves juſ- 
ce and mercy, . weep for me! And you, O glorified Saints of 
od, that know my innocency and ſee my ſufferings here, 
re mercy ! for though this preſent age is envious or obdu- 
ſurely thoſe that are to come will pity me, "when they 
v told that Chriſtopher Columbus, with his own fortune, 
2 the hazard of his own and his brother's lives, and, with 
or no expence to the Crown of Spain, in ten years, and 
ur voyages, rendered greater ſervices than ever mortal man 
N to prince or kingdom, yet was left to periſh, without be- 
ig charged with the leaſt crime, in poverty and miſery; all 
his chains being taken from him; ſo that he who gave 
pain another world, had neither ſafety in it, not yet a cot- 
ke for himſelf, nor his wretched family: but, ſhould Hea- 


one, as if the diſcovery of this new world may be fatal tc 
he old, and as a puniſhment bring my life to a period iti 
; 1 yet do you, good angels, you that ſue- 
ur the oppreſſed and innocent, bring this paper to my gue 
ſtreſs. She knows how much I have done, and will be- 
fre what I have ſuffered for her glory and ſervice, and will 
ſo juſt and pious as not to let the children of him that 
brought to Spain ſuch immenſe riches, and a to it 
it and unknown * 2 and empires, want bread, or 
diſt only on al She, if ſhe lives, will conſider cha 
elty and ingratitude will bring down the wrath: of Hea 
that the wealth I have diſcovered, ſhall be the means 
ming up all mankind to revenge and rapine, and the Spa- 
un nation ſuffer hereaſter, for what envious, maliciays' apd 
deratefyl people, do now. a 


n ſtill perſecute me, and ſeem diſpleaſed with what I have - 
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Happy indeed it would have been for their na- CHAP. 
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BOOK als, I have been able to coll 
II. ſent to my readers. | 985 
——— About ſeventeen years had elapſed after the 
Spaniards had firſt fixed themſelves in Hiſpani 

ola, before they ſeem to have entertained any 
ſerious deſign of ſending forth a colony to pa- 
ſeſs/itſelf of Jamaica. As this iſland produce 
neither gold nor; ſilver, it ſeems: to have bee 
neglected as unworthy further notice, and pe Pele 

haps it might have continued a few years long 

the peaceful ſeat of innocent ſimplicity, but i 

the baſe ingratitude of King Ferdinand, towar 

the family of Columbus. This great man, ae m 

his return to Spain in 1504, was compelled 
ploy the cloſe of his days in fruitleſs and ions 


„ ſome folicitation at the court of an unthan k H. 
and unfeeling monarch; who meanly ſuffere 

: him to be cruelly defrauded of the rights e 
privileges originally granted to him; e 


which he bad ſo dearly and ſo nobly em en 
ed. His ſon Diego, the heir of his fortune en. 
ſucceeded to the ſame debaſing neceflity, till 
length, wearied out with frivolous and unprince 

ly excuſes, he inſtituted a memorable pre 
againſt his ſovereign before the council' of ti 
Indies at Seville ; and this court, with a fim 
neſs and virtue that cannot be fufficiently Mere 
plauded, decided in favour of his pretentougt 
Aſter a minute and ſolemn inveſtigation of He 
claims, the council pronounced him heredit un 
| yiceroy and high admiral of all the countries a (coz 
| Hands diſcovered by his father. They decreed 
that he was inveſted with a juriſdiction ove 

| them fimilar to that of the high admiral of 
3 tile; that he was entitled to a tenth part of all ti 
| gold and filver that might thereafter be found it ured 
thoſe territories; and they adjudged him vario 
other privileges and immunities, of vaſt extel 


| 

| 1 1 al 
| 

| 
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his diſtinguiſhed and competent recognition of 


uthority of governor and admiral of Hiſpaniola; 
id even of this diminiſhed command, it is pro- 
ble he would have been deprived, if he had 
ot fortunately ſtrengthened his intereſt by an 
luſtrious marriage. The gallant youth, never- 
jeleſs, ſtill boldly perfiſted in his claim to the 
ll exerciſe of all the rights and authority, 
hich had been ſo recently decreed to belong to 
im; and ſhortly afterwards, accompanied by a 
umerous and ſplendid retinue, embarked for 
s government, reſolved to enforce his preten- 
He arrived in Hiſpaniola in the month of Jul 
od, but had very ſoon the mortification to dif- 
wer that the king had actually inveſted in two 
der 8 (Alonzo de Ojeda and Diego de 
ſieueſſa) not only two ſeparate and diſtinct go- 
ments, which comprehended all the conti- 
nt as far as it had been diſcovered by Chriſ- 
her Columbus, but had alſo included the 
id of Jamaica, as a joint appendage to, and 
ace of refreſhment within, the juriſdiction of 
h. Theſe appointments Diego Columbus con- 
lered as a manifeſt violation of his own rights, 
I ſtrenuouſly contended for the excluſive pri- 
ge of nominating, in particular, to the 


ſcovery of both thoſe countries by his father 
g a circumſtance of univerſal notoriety. To 
re his claim to Jamaica, in the month of 
ember 1509, he ſent thither Juan de Eſqui- 
, with about ſeventy men. Eſquivel had ac- 
wed the reputation of a gallant ſoldier, and it 
ſill more to his honour, that he was one of 
very few Caſtillians, who, amidſt all the hor- 

5 : rors 


3 


nd authority. But the king, notwithſtanding CHAP. 


mments of Veragua and Jamaica, the prior 
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is rights, confirmed to him only the title and — 


— — — — — - -_ 
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BOOK rors of bloodſhed and infectious rapine, were 


II. 


recorded by Herrera. About the time that he 
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diſtinguiſhed for generoſity and humanity. Az 
eminent inſtance of his greatneſs of mind is thus 


ſailed from Hiſpaniola to take poſſeſſion of his 
new government of Jamaica, his competitor 
Ojeda was on his departure to the conrinent. 
Ojeda violently oppoſed the intended expedition 
0 e and publicly threatened that if be 
ſhould find him at Jamaica, on his return fron 
the continent, he would hang him up as a rebel, 
It happened that Ojeda's voyage was unfortunate 
in the higheſt degree; for after ſuſtaining a ſena er 
of calamities altogether without example, he wu 
ſhipwrecked on the Coaſt of Cuba, and was wy” 
danger of miſerabl iſning for want of food or 
In his diſtreſs he ca 1470 mind that Eſquivel un 

in Jamaica, and he was now reduced to the ſad e 
tremity of imploring ſuccour from the very mat 
whoſe deſtruction he had meditated; but then" 
magnanimous Eſquivel was no ſooner made a6 
quainted with the ſufferings of his enemy, than 
he forgot all his reſentment. He immediate 
ſent over to Cuba, Pedro de Narvez, an office 
of rank, to conduct Ojeda to Jamaica. 'Eſquive 
received him with the tendereſt fympathy, u 
treated him during his ſtay with every poll 
mark of diſtinction and reſpect, and provided i de 


with the means of a ſpeed and ſafe converande n 
to Hiſpaniola. It is pleaſing to add, that Oe 
was not ungrateful to his benefactor. - nth 

Under ſuch a man it is reaſonable to fi ard 


that the yoke of ſubjection ſat light and ei""s. 


on the natives of Jamaica, and that the ravafe we 
of conqueſt were reſtrained within the limits 
humanity. Accordingly, the Spaniſh hiſtoria 
bear the moſt honourable teſtimony to his 1 
tuous and gentle adminiſtration.— The aſa 
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ly, becauſe Juan de Eſquivel having brought 
the natives to ſubmiſſion without any effuſion 
* of blood, they laboured in planting cotton, and 
raiſing other commodities which yielded great 
profit.” This praiſe is the more valuable be- 
uſe it is almoſt peculiar to ivel, who alone 
tems to have been ſenſible of the abominable 
ickedneſs of viſiting diſtant lands only to deſo- 
te them; and of converting the Indians to 
briſtianity by cutting their throats. How many 
joble qualities in ſome of his cotemporaries, 
ere tarniſhed by cruelty and rapine, or unhap- 
ily blended with a miſguided. and frantic zeal 
r religion, that rendered their poſſeſſors ſtill 
ore remorſeleſs and ſavage ! | 
Eqquivel continued in his office but a few 
ears, He died in his government, and was bu- 
ed at Sevilla Nueva, a town which he had 
punded. He was probably ſucceeded by gover- 
rs of a far different character, who, it is to be 
red, ſoon began to ſpread among the wretched 
tres. the ſame horrible carnage that was now 
ſolating Hiſpaniola. It appears that Francis 
Garay held the chief command in 1523, fince 
that year he fitted out an expedition from this 
land for the conqueſt of Panuco, a territory 
ach Cortes, unknown to Garay, had already 
nexed to the Spaniſh dominion. In this ex- 
dition were employed nine ſhips and two bri- 
utines, and there were embarked in it 850 pe 
ards, and a conſiderable body of Jamaica In- 
ans, and 144 horſes. Such a force, if collected 
vefly within the iſland, proves that a great pro- 
els had been made in its ſettlement and popu- 
ton during the thirteen years that the Spa- 
is had been in poſſeſſion of it. As 1 


EBEL 


S * 


of Jamaica (ſays Herrera) went on proſperouſ- © y a 1 
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" BOO k had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of government near tg 

. II. the ſpot which had been honoured by the reh. 

Wo dence of Columbus after his ſhipwreck in 150, 

it may be preſumed that the town of Sevill; 

Nueva was now become of ſome confideration, 

This town, as we are informed by Herren 

was founded on the ſcite of an ancient India 

village, called Maima *, and near to the pon 

named by Columbus- Santa Gloria (now St. 

Ann's Harbour) and the daily acceſſion of ney 

inhabitants would naturally extend the boun. 

daries of the capital, -till the rude village, con- 

fiſting at firſt of a few temporary huts, mu} 

have increaſed to a place of importance. Re. 

ligion too, in all the Spaniſh territories, very 

ſoon forced architecture into her ſervice ; for, 

by a lamentable inconſiſtency in the human 

mind, theſe deſtroyers of their fellow ereatute 

were wonderfully exa& in the obſervance 6 

all the outward ceremonies of divine worſhyp, 

With hands yet reeking in the blood of mur 

dered innocence, they could ere& temples to 

the Almighty, and implore that mercy - from 

| | Heaven, which they had juſt denied to the mi- 

| ſerable victims of their cruelty and rapie 

Among other coſtly buildings a cathedral and 

monaſtery were defigned, and the foundation 

of both were viſible not long ago, as many df 

the ruins are at this day. Peter Martyr of An , 

i gleria, the author of the Decades, being appoin'l..;.. 
"i eld abbot and chief miſſionary of the iſlan 

8 fort was alſo erected, the remains of which, ./ 

| | PTY we 


* Owaſe Manzz. There is a bay a little to the eaſtwanferus, 

which 1s called at this hour Mamee Bay. The ground on whicl 

Sevilla Nueva was built, is now chiefly the property of 

Heming, who has a large ſugar plantation thereon. It is cal 

| led Seville Plantation; and the ruins of the ancient tow 
| ſtill viſible in ſome of the cane-fields. 
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vell as of the cathedral, were inſpected by C HA p. 


lane, in 1688, who relates, that a pavement 


as diſcovered at the diſtance of two miles from — 


he church; a cireumſtance that may give us 
ome idea of the extent of the city in the days 
f its proſperity. The weſt gate of the cathe- 


inal ſtood entire in 1688, and diſplayed, in 


he judgment of- Sloane, very excellent work- 


nanſhip ; but it was his opinion that the build- 
1g was never compleated ; for he obſerved ſe- 


eral arched ſtones that muſt have been de- 


med for, it, which apparently had never been 
ut up“. He likewiſe diſcovered, in the ſame 
ndition, materials for a capital manſion, pro- 
ably intended for the palace of the governor. 
ror theſe circumſtances, the tradition which 
lll prevails in the. iſland, that the Spaniſh in- 
abitants of Seville were at ſome period, in 
heir wars with the natives, entirely and ſud- 
leuly cut off, is probably founded in truth. 
dloane, indeed, relates that ſome of the Spaniſh 
lanters, who had retired to Cuba, aſſigned very 
lifferent reaſons for the deſertion of this part 


the country, alledging, that a viſitation of 


mumerable ants, had deſtroyed all their pro- 
non grounds, and that the fituation of the 
apital was ill adapted for the purpoſes of their 


Vol. I. K commerce. 


Orer the door (of the weſt gate) was a carving of our 
Nriour's head with a crown of thorts between two angels; 
bn the right fide a ſmall round figure of ſome ſaint, wwith a 
we Puck into his head. On the left a Virgin Mary or Mado- 


i, her arm tied in three places, Spaniſh faſhion. Over the 


ate, under a coat of arms, this inſcription. 1 


Ferrus, Martir. Ab. Angleria. Italus. Civis Mediolanen. Pro- 
thon, Apos. Hujus. Toſule, Abbas. | Senatus. Indici. Con- 
lliarius. Ligneam. Primus. Edem. Hanc. Bis. Igne. Con- 
lumptam. Latericio. Et. Quadrato. Lapide. Primus. A. 
Fundamentis. Etruxit.“ "2" 

SLOANE. 


% 
* 


ol | 
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B O O K commerce. Theſe reaſons might poſſibly have WM the 

II. operated againſt the re-eſtabliſhment of the place; ¶ alt 
=_ = but were not, I think, of ſufficient effieaey u] ins 
indvee a whole body of peuple, the inhabitants det 

of a growing capital, ſuddenly to remove their Wl of 

families and effects, and voluntarily ſubmit w po! 

the labour of building an entire new town, in dig 

a very diſtant and wholly uncultivated part of WM tic: 

the country. It is certain that the town of Se. the 

ville was not ſuffered to fall gradually to deen 

cay ; but was depopulated while it was yet n haj 

an unfiniſhed ſtate, —_ before the con. Wil to 

| queſt of the Ifland by the Engliſn . Neither laſt 
1 | (if this tradition of the cataſtrophe were true) Wl for 
could a juſt account be expected from the de. mit 

| * ſcendants of men, who deſervedly brought de-W pl: 
| - | ſtruction on themſelves; fince the recital d no 
| 85 their fate would again have brought the deeds off 
| > alſo of their anceſtors to remembrance, and Wi fins 
| * they were deeds of darkneſs, too mournful w wh 
VB contemplate, too dreadful to be told ! I | 
| Both ancient tradition, and recent diſcove- q 
| | ries give too much room to believe that the wort cha 
of deſtruction proceeded not leſs rapidly in this ele 
_ - land, after Eſquivel's death, than in Hiſpau-M har 
Ss - ola; for to this day caves are frequently diſco- W tro 
vered in the mountains, — ground i; to | 
covered, almoſt entirely, with human bones; of 
the miſerable remains, without all doubt, of ſome Wi >p: 
of the unfortunate aborigines, who, immured in ( 
_ thoſe per 

*® See the account of Jamaica tranſmitted to Cromwell by 

general Venables, preſerved in Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. ii. # 
p. 545+ wherein he ſpeaks of Seville as a town that had er: om 

iſted in times paſt. And Sloane relates that when the Engl . + 
took the iſland, the ruins of this city were overgrown W Cub 
wood and turned black with age. He ſaw timber trees grow The 
» roy the walls of the cathedral, upwards of ſixty feet BY Laa, 
in height. Sloane Hiſt, Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 66. Spar 
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alternative of periſhing with hunger, or of bleed- I. 


ders“! When therefore we are told of the fate 
of the Spaniſh inhabitants of Seville, it is im- 
poſſible to feel any other emotion than an in- 
dignant wiſh that the ſtory were better authen- 
ticated, and that Heaven in mercy had permitted 
the poor Indians in the fame moment to have 
extirpated their oppreſſors altogether! But un- 
happily this faint glimmering of returning light 
to the wretched natives, was ſoon loſt in ever- 
laſting darkneſs, fince it pleaſed the Almighty, 
for reaſons inſcrutable to finite wiſdom, to per- 
mit the total deſtruction of this devoted peo- 
ple; who, to the number of 60,000, on the moſt 
moderate eftimate, were at length wholly cut 
off and exterminated by the Spaniards, not a 
lingle deſcendant, of either ſex, being alive 
when the Engliſh took the iſland in 1655, nor, 
believe, for a century before f. =E 
The loſs of Seville was probably followed by 


that of Melilla, a fmall village fituated about 


eleven leagues to the eaſtward, (ſome ſay at the 
harbour now called Port Maria) and the cataſ- | 
trophe which attended theſe places is ſuppoſed 
to have cauſed the eſtabliſhment of the capital 
of St. Jago de la Vega, or, as it is now called, 
paniſh Town. | LES 

Of the preciſe æra of theſe events, it is now 
perbaps uſeleſs to _— but if conjecture _ 

2 


It is diſcovered by the ſkulls, which ate preternaturally 
compreſſed, that theſe are the ſkeletons of the Indians. 


+ + There is ſaid to exiſt on the ſouth fide of the iſland of 


Cuba, at this day, a ſmall remnant of the ancient Indians. 
They refide in a little town near St. Jago de Cuba, called * 
war and hare adopted the manners and language of the 
paniards. I Eq 


thoſe receſſes, were probably reduced to the ſad CH AP. | 
ing under the ſwords of their mercileſs inva- * 
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BOO E be allowed, I ſhould fix on the year 1523, im. 


mediately after the departure of the force un. 


der Garay ;. aud if the new capital was really 


founded by Diego Columbus, as tradition re. 
ports, and which there ſeems no good reaſon 
to diſpute, the conjecture 1s ftrongly confirmed; 
for he embarked for Spain in diſcontent in 1517, 
returned to his government with fuller poy- 
ers in 1520, and died in his native country in 
the latter end of 1525 or the beginning of 1526; 
and it was certainly after his arrival the laſt 
time in Hiſpaniola, that he laid, or cauſed to 
be laid, the foundation of St. Jago de la Vega. 

The new city encreaſed * and in 1545 
(twenty years after the death of its founder) i 
had the honour of giving the title of Marquis 
to his ſon and heir, who received at the. ſame 
time from the emperor Charles V. a grant of 
the whole iſland in perpetual ſovereignty, as an 
hereditary fief of the crown of Caſtile. 

As this is an important circumſtance in the 
hiſtory of this iſland, and ſeems not to have 
been perfectly underſtood by any of the Eng. 
liſh hiſtorians who have treated of the affairs 
of Jamaica, I preſume that a more copious de. 
duction and explanation of it, will. not be un- 
acceptable. Th 

Diego Columbus left iſſue three ſons and two 
daughters. His eldeſt ſon, Don Lewis, ſucceeded 
to his father's honours and extenſive claims. 
Of the daughters, the eldeſt, Iſabella, afterwards 
intermarried with the count de Gelvez, a Por- 
tugueſe nobleman of the houſe of Braganza. , 
Lewis Columbus was an infant of fix years of 
age on the death of his father ; but was gene- 
rally conſidered as hereditary vice-roy, and high 
admiral of the Weſt Indies. The emperor how- 


ever, though he treated him with ſingular diſ- 
| | tinction, 


1 
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m. tinction, and conſiderably augmented his reve- CH AP. 
n. nues, as he grew to manhood, abſolutely refuſed I. 

ly to admit his claim to ſuch extenſive authority, —— 
re. and Lewis, as his minority expired, inſtituted, | 
on WY aſter bis father's example, a legal proceſs for the 
d: WH recovery of his birthright. It does not appear 
„ WH chat his ſuit ever came to a legal iſſue; for, in 
=y the year 1545, be found it prudent to accede to 
in WJ a compromiſe with the emperor, whereby he 
6; WH transferred all his hereditary rights to the crown, 
bor a grant of the province of Veragua and the 
to WY iſland of Jamaica, with the title of duke de Vera- 
; gua and marquis de la Vega. What might have 
4; deen the preciſe extent and nature of this grant, 
it we have not information ſufficient to enable us 
11 to judge. Whatever it was, he left no iſſue to 
ne enjoy it; and his brothers alſo dying without 
of nale iſſue, his fiſter Iſabella, wife of the count 
au de Gelvez, became ſole heireſs of the Columbus 
family, and conveyed by her marriage all her 
nghts to the houſe of Braganza, where they con- 
tinued, I believe, till the year 1640, and then 
reverted back by forfeiture to the crown of Spain, 
in conſequence of the revolution which placed 
_ duke of Braganza on the throne of Portu- 
gal. | 
Sir Hans Sloane therefore, in aſſerting that a 

ro uke de Veragua enjoyed a yearly reyenue from 

ed lzmaica, at the time the iſland ſurrendered to 
1s. the Engliſh in 1655, muſt, have been mifinform- * 
ds Ned; as he clearly is in ſuppoſing that the famil 

r- of Columbus were at that time proprietors of the 

a. land, and had ſo continued from the days of 

of erdinand and Habella, ad 

je- But there is a eircumſtanee recorded by Blome, 

zh and confirmed by the ſtate papers of Thurloe, 

w- or which the relation T have given ſufficiently 

iſ. counts. I mean the eſtabliſhment in Jamaica 


n, of 
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BOOK of many Portugueſe families. The transfer of 
II. Tfabella's inheritance to the houſe of Braganz, 
— might have encouraged many of the Portugueſe 
to fix their fortunes in the newly acquired 
colony, and it is equally probable that the ſame 
event would excite l in the old Spanih 
ſettlers towards their new viſitors. Blome add. 

that the Portugueſe were abhorred. 

Such mutual diſtruſt of and .irreconcileable, 
averſion among the inhabitants towards each 
other, was perhaps the cauſe that Sir Anthony 
Shirley met with ſo little reſiſtance when he 
invaded the iſland in 1596, and plundered the 
capital. About forty years afterwards it wa 
again invaded by a force from the Windwar 
Iſlands under colonel Jackſon. It is faid 
however that on this occaſion the inhabitants 1 
behaved with great gallantry in a pitched battle in 
at Paſſage Fort; but being overpowered, Jack-W fit 
ſon, after loſing forty men, entered St. pr 
de la Vega ſword in hand, and, having pillaget 8 v 
it of every thing valuable, received a confider-Wil of 
ble ranſom for ſparing the houſes, . He then WW ag: 
retreated to his ſhips, and carried off his booty Bl tio 
without interruption, p 

From this period, until the capture of the inc 
iſland by the Engliſh in 1655, during the uſur-W tha 
pation of Cromwell, I know nothing of its con-Wilf exc 
cerns, nor perhaps were they productive of ay -] 
event deſerving remembrance, I ſhall therefore pro 
proceed in the next chapter, to the confideration MM nat 
of the Protector's motives for attacking the tert: cen 
tories of Spain at a time when treaties of peace} tic: 
ſubfiſted between the two nations; which | 
conceive have hitherto been greatly miſunder- 
ſtood, or wilfully miſrepreſented, by hiſtorians 
in general, | | 

' | CHAP 
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CHAP, II. 


Cromwell vindicated for attacking the & niards 


in 1655. Their cruelties in the Weſt Indies, 


in contravention of the treaty of 1630-—- Pro» 
poſals offered by Modyford and Gage. — Forcible 
arguments of tlie latter, —-Secretary Thurlae's 


account of a conference with the Spaniſh Am- 


baſſador—-CromwelPs demand of ſatisfaction re- 
jeted.— State of Jamaica on its capture. 


Tun RE is no portion of the Engliſh annals, 


in the peruſal of which greater caution is requi-- 


ite than the hiſtory of the adminiſtration of the 
protector Cromwell. The prejudices of party, 
which in common caſes are loſt in the current 
of time, have floated down to us in full ſtreagth 
againſt this proſperous uſurper; and, his aCr 


tions, from the period that he reached the 
ſummit of power, are ſtill ſcrutinized with 
induſtrious malignity, as if it were impoſſible 


that authority irregularly acquired, could be 
exerciſed with juſtice, 3 


It is not ſtrange therefore that the vigorous 
proceedings of the protector agairſt the Spaniſh - 


nation, in 1685, ſhould have been obnoxious to 
cenſure, or that writers of very oppoſite poli- 
tical — wm ſhould coneur in miſrepreſentin 

his conduct on that occaſion. The . 
female republican * terms it © diſhonourable and 


piratical,“ and the courtly and elegant — 
* Mrs. Macauley's Hiſtory of England. 


* 4 5 
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BOOK of the Stewart family *, pronounces it a moſt 
i. unwarrantable violation of treaty. 

The publication of the ſtate papers of Thur. 
loe (the Secretary) ought, however, to have 
mitigated this weight of cenſure, In truth, i 
will be found that nothing but a moſt diſingenu. 
ous concealment of the hoſtile proceedings of 
the Spaniards, too groſs to be palliated, towards 
the ſubjets of England, can give even the 
colour of plauſibility to the charge which has 
been brought againſt Cromwell, of having, com- 
menced an unjuſt and ruinous war, againſt a 
friend and ally, contrary to the intereſt of the 
nation, and in violation of the faith of treaties, 
If the power which is veſted in the executive 
magiſtrate, by whatever name he be diſtinguiſh, 
ed, be held for the protection and ſecurity of 
the religion, liberties and properties of the peo- 

| = under his government, the meaſures adopted 
y the protector on that occaſion were not mere. 
ly juſtifiable; they were highly neceſſary, and 
even meritorious; for the conduct of Spain 
eſpecially in America, was the declaration and 
exerciſe of war againſt the whole human race. 
I ſhall adduce a few remarkable facts to ſuppon 
this aſſertion. The ſubject is curious in itſelſ 
and, in ſome reſpects, will be new to the 
reader. „eu ür 
I) he lateſt treaty which had been made be- 
tween: England and Spain, previous to the 
aſſumption of the protectorate by Cromwell, was 
concluded in the year 1630; by the firſt article 
of which it was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be 
peace, amity, and friendſhip between the te 
crowns and their reſpective ſubjects in all parti 
_ of the world. Before this period, the fovereany 
| | 0 


* David Hume—Hiſtory of Great Britain. 
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f Spain had not only encouraged, but openly CHAP: 


vowed, the exerciſe of perpetual hoſtility on 


he ſhips and ſubjects of all the nations of Eu- 


rope, that were or might be found in any part 
of the new - hemiſphere; arrogantly aſſuming 
o themſelves a right not only to all the ter- 
ritories which their own ſubjects had diſcovered 
here, but claiming alſo the ſole and exclufive 
rivilege of navigating the American ſeas *,_ ' 

Pretenfions ſo exorbitant, which violated alike 


he laws of nature and nations, were reſiſted by 


very maritime ſtate that felt itſelf concerned in 
he iſſue: by the Engliſh particularly, who had 
ready planted colonies in Virginia, Bermudas, 


'v9 


In the reign of James I. within two years aſter the 
ncluſion of a peace between England and Spain, which 
wed the Spaniſh monarchy from abſolute deſtruction, Sir 
harles Cornwallis, in a letter dated from Madrid in May 
606, informs the Earl of Saliſbury that Don Lewis Firardo, 
Spaniſh admiral, having met with certain Engliſh, ſhips 
aden with corn and bound to Seville, took the maſters, 
id firſt ſet their necks in the ſtocks. He afterwards remov- 
them into his own ſhip, and there with his own hands did 
much to their legs; reviling them, and calling them here - 
ics, Lutheran dogs, and enemies of Chriſt, threatening to 
ng them; and in conclufion robbed them of what he thought 
. See Winwood, vol. ii. p. 143-——lt 1. by ſubſe- 
uent letters preſerved in the E. collection, that Cora wallꝰs 
umplaining to the Duke of Lerma, the miniſter of Spain, 
t Firardo's conduct, particularly in ſending to the gallies 
ome Engliſh mariners whom he; had made priſoners in the 
Weſt Indies, was told by that miviiter ** that Firardo ſhould 
| * to 23 not (adds the 2 9 — — 
en to the gallies, but for not having hanged them up, ar 
ght to how done. Se Walter Raleigh, ſome time after- 
rds, in a letter to king James, ſpeaks of it as a well-known 
ict, that the Spaniards, in another inſtance, had murdered' 


rnty-fix Engliſhmen, tying them back to back and then 


ting their throats, even after they had traded with them a 
ole month, and when the Engliſh went aſhore in full con- 

ace, and without ſo much as one {word among them. See 

ueigh's Works by Birch, vol. ii. p. 376. 


— — — — - 
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BOOK St. Chriſtopher's and Barbadoes; territories ſome 
II. of which Spain bad not even diſcovered, and 
= none of which had ſhe ever occupied. Thu 
actual war, and war in all its horrors, prevailed 
between the ſubjects of Spain in the new world, 
and thoſe of the ſeveral other nations who. ven. 
tured thither, while at the ſame time, peace 
eu ſubſiſted between the parent ſtates in 
rope. vi 6 

| To Wenne to the Engliſh an uninterrupted in- 
tercourſe withtheir ſettlements above mentioned, 
was one great object of the treaty of 1630. l 
ſeems indeed to have been more immediate 
founded on a remarkable inſtance of Span 
perfidy, which had recently happened in the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher ; for the court of Spa 
having towards the latter end of the year 16: 
fitted out 2 fleet of twenty-four ſhips of fo ur 
and fifteen frigates, under the command of Doe 
Frederic. de Toledo, oſtenſibly to attack ti 
Dutch ſettlement in Braſil, ſecretly ordered ti 
admiral to proceed in the firſt place to the illan 
L have mentioned (which, although the Spe 
niards had indeed firſt difcovered it 130 ye 
before, they had never once occupied) and w iv 
out from thence both the Engliſh and French lere 

who at that time held a joint and peaceable po 
e Neither the French, nor Engliſh, nor bot 
| together, were ſtrong enough to oppoſe ſuch! 8 
| an enemy. The French planters took reiugWnpe 
in the neighbouring iſland of Antego, and Mee. 
Engliſh fled to the mountains; from whenqWecar 
they ſent deputies to treat for a ſurrender ; bPpan 
the haughty Spaniard required and obtained uWinal! 
conditional ſubmiſſion ; and, having ſelected oitant 
of the Engliſh ſettlers fix hundred -of the able 


men, whom he condemned to the _ 
\ g 0 8 


- 


— 
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me ordered all the reſt (confiſting chiefly of women CHAP. 
ad children) inſtantly to quit the iſland, in ſome I. 
w WM: ogliſh veſſels which he had ſeized at Nevis, WW 
led Moder pain of death, He then laid waſte all the 

1d, Wcttlements within his reach, and, having re. 

en- auced the country to a deſart, proceeded. on his 

ace 


oyage. vu 
1 b mige be ſuppoſed that the treaty of 1630, 
revented ſuch enormities in future; but, in 
iolation of all that is ſolemn and ſacred among 
hriſtian ſtates, and to the diſgrace of human 
ature, the Spaniards, eight years only after the 
fair of St. Chriſtopher's attacked a ſmall 
Engliſh colony which had taken poſſeſſion of the 
little unoccupied Iſland of Tortuga, and put 
very man, woman, and child to the. ſword : 
key even hanged up ſuch as came in and 
urrendered themſelves, on the promiſe of 
nerey, after the firſt attack. ; _ 
tb The unhappy monarch at that time on the 


onteſts with his ſubjects at home, to be able 
0 afford protection to his coloniſts abroad; 
ind thoſe conteſts terminating at length in a 
| roulffivil war, the Spaniards proceeded in the ſame 
ench reer with impunity ; treating all the Britiſh 
e po abjects, whom they found in the Weſt Indies, 
is intruders and pirates. In the year 1635, the 
vgliſh and Dutch had jointly taken poſſeſſion 
f Santa Cruz, which at that time was wholly 


refugWWnpcopled and deſerted. Diſputes ariſing be- 
ween the new ſettlers, the Engliſh took arms and 


bene ecame ſole maſters of the Iſland. In 1650 the 
r; buPpaniards landed there, and, without the 


brone of England, was too deeply engaged in 


. - 
39 
g 1 


ed unalleſt provocation, exterminated every inha- ; 


ed Oitant that fell into their hands, murdering, as 
able; Tortuga, even the women and children, As 
les, Mal with this revengeful nation, they * 


\ 


* N 
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BOOK ed but to deſolate; for, having deſtroyed all the 
II. people they could ſeize, they laid waſte and 
"> then deſerted the Iſland, and when ſome of the 
Dutch nation, in conſequence of ſuch deſertion, 
took poſſeſſion a ſecond time, the Spaniards 
returned and-treated them as they treated n 

the Engliſh. | 
Of their cruelties towards the ſubjects of 
foreign ſtates, even ſuch as were forced on their 
coaſts in ' diſtreſs, the inſtances were without * 
number. Their treatment of the ſailors was as 
barbarous and inhuman, as their pretences 
for ſeizing them were commonly 'groundleſs WW?" 
and unjuſt. The very mercies of the 'Spa. Wii": 
niards were cruel; for if, in ſome few inſtances, 
they forbore to inflit immediate death on their WW® 
priſoners, they ſentenced them to à worſe Wi! 
puniſhment; condemning them to work 1n the 
mines of Mexico for life“. | E | 
It is evident, from the ſchemes and propo- li 
ſals for attacking the Spaniards, which were pre- $ 
ſented to Cromwell on his elevation to the pro- 1 
OW - -- teCtorate, ar 


The Spaniards, after the death of Cromwell, revivel y an 
theſe practices, and continued them to our own times. About 
the year 1680, they landed on the Iſland of Providence, one 
of the Bahamas, and totally deſtroyed the Engliſh ſettlement 
there. The governor (Mr. Clark) they took with them to 
Cuba, in irons, and put him to death by torture. Oldmixon, 
who wrote © The Britiſh empire in America,” was informed 
by Mr. Trott, one of Governor Clark's ſucceſſors, that the 
Spaniards roaſted Clark on a ſpit. The inſolence and bru- 
tality of the commanders of the Spaniſh guarda-coſtas in the 
days of Walpole, are remembered by many perſons nov 
living; and perhaps there are thoſe alive who were preſent 
when Captain Jenkins gaye that remarkable evidence to the * 

5 houſe of commons, which it would be thought might have 
| animated every Britiſh heart to inſiſt on exemplary vengeance. yn. 

The caſe was this:—A Spaniſh commander, after rummaging . This 

this man's veſſel for what he called contraband goods, without am-! 
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ud juſt ſenſe of the wrongs which they ſuſtain- 


Spaniſh nation, —We may ſurely conclude that 


RN, * . 
* plications of ſuch a nature could not have been 
nude to the ſupreme executive magiſtrate, with- 


qut any pretence of injury received. To ſup- 
poſe that a body of the ſubjects of any civilized 
ſate, or that even any individual of ſound mind, 


- would introduce into the national councils, and 
iz MWYpceſume to ſolicit a violation of the public faith, 
end the commencement of hoſtilities towards a 
eon erful ſtate and an ally, without any provoca- 
u. on, is to ſuppoſe a caſe which I believe never 
es, aid occur in Ne and which indeed it ſeems 
eir ert to impoſſi ble ſhould happen. Among other 


perſons who preſented memorials on this occa- 
ton, we find the names of Colonel Modyford 
ud Thomas Gage. The former was one of the 
zlieſt and moſt enterpriſing planters of Barba- 
Ives; and Gage had reſided twelve years in New 
pain in prieſt's orders. He was brother of Sir 
ary Gage, one of the Generals under Charles 
and appears to have been a man of capaci- 
and extenſive obſervation. 1 


ding any, put Jenkins to the torture, and afterwards, 
Niout the ſmalleſt provocation, cut off one of his ears, 
ling him to carry it to the king of England his maſ- 
. Jenkins had preſerved the ear in a bottle, which he 
played to the Houſe of Commons. Being aſked by one of 
& members, what he thought or expected while in the hands 
uch a barbarian? © I recommended (he replied) my ſoul 
bod, and my cauſe to my country.” The court members, 
o vere averſe to a war with Spain, hung down their heads, 
ſome of them ſneaked out of the houſe 
dee Torbuck's Parliamentary Debates, vol. ix. p. 414. 
„This Sir Henry Gage was killed at the battle of 
aam-Bridge, in 1644. He was anceſtor of the late Ge- 
al Gage, by whom 1 was favoured with this account of 
Wmzy Gage. © 


ietorate, that the Engliſh, in general, had a deep CHAP. 
ed from the bigotry, avarice and cruelty of the WW 


* 
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be BOOK In his memorial, which is preſerved among th 

II. ſtate papers of Thurloe, he enters fully intos juſt: 

cation of the meaſures which he recommends, 

None in conſcience (he obſerves) may better 

attempt ſuch an expulſion of the Spaniards from 

thoſe parts, than the Engliſh, who have been of. 

ten expelled by them from our plantations; x 

from St. Chriſtopher's, St. Martin's, from Pre 

vidence and from Tortugas, where the Englif 

were inhumanly and moſt barbarouſly treated by 

the Spaniards, who to this day watch for thei 

beſt advantage to caſt us out of all our plantat 

ons, and ſay that all the iſlands as well as the 

main belong to them. And in confcience iti 

lawful to caſt that enemy or troubleſome neigh 

bour out of his dominions, that would, and hatl 

attempted to caſt us out of ours.” —He then pri 

ceeds to demonſtrate that it is not a work of di 

ficulty to diſlodge the Spaniards from ſome « 

their moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and recomment 

the firſt attack to be made on Hiſpaniola of Cuba 

the former, he obſerves, was the Spaniards' fir 

1 and therefore it would be to them 

ad omen to begin to loſe that, which they 

enjoyed.” © This ifland (he adds) is not on” 

quarter of it inhabited, and ſo the more eaſy ſc 

take.” —Gage, ſome years before, had publiſh 

a book, which is now before me; entitled“ 

new ſurvey of the Weſt Indies,” It contail 

much curious information reſpecting the ſtate 
Spaniſh America, at the time that he 

there. In the dedication to Fairfax, General 

the parliament's forces, -he combats, with gre 

ſtrength of reaſoning, the pretenſions of the d 

niſh Crown to an excluſive right to the count 

of the New World: I know of no title,” he ogg 

ſerves, © that the Spaniard hath (the Pope's don 


tion excepted) but force, which by the 7 icon 
2 | | ! 


* ” 
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title may be repelled, —And as to the firſt di, CHAP. 
« covery, to me it ſeems as little reaſon, that the II. 
„falling of a Spaniſh ſhip upon the coaſt of In 
« dia, ſhould entitle the king of Spain to that | 
« country, as the ſailing of an Indian or Engliſh 
ſhip upon the coaſt of Spain, ſhould entitle ei- 
« ther the Indians or Engliſh unto the dominion 
« thereof, No queſtion but the juſt right or ti- 
« tle to thoſe countries, appertains to the na- 
« tives themſelves ; 'who, if they ſhould willing- 
« ]y and freely invite the Engliſh to their pro- 
« tection, What title ſoever they have in them, 
* no doubt but they may legally transfer to 
others. But, to end all diſputes of this nature, 
ince God bath given the earth to the ſons of 
men to inhabit, and that there are many vaſt 
countries in thoſe parts not yet mhabited, ei- 
ther by Spaniard or Indian, why ſhould my 
* countrymen, the Engliſh, be debarred from 
making uſe of that, which God, from all be- 
puning, did ordain for the benefit of man- 
kin 2 ö | : 17 
Theſe, or ſimilar arguments, and a long liſt of 
ppaniſh depredations on the ſubjects of England, 
ade without doubt a deep impreſſion on the 
und of Cromwell. It appears indeed that the 
wurt of Spain, conſcious: of having.merited the 
evereſt vengeance, foreſaw an impending ſtorm, 
ud endeavoured to avert it. We are told b 
burloe, that Cardenas the ambaſſador, in a pri- 
te audience, congratulated the protector on 
s elevation to the government, © aſſuring him 
[the true and conſtant friendſhip of his maſter, 
ther in the condition he then ſtood, or that if 
e would go a ſtep further, and take upon him 
e crown, his maſter would venture the crown 
| pain to defend him in it.” Theſe general 
o'courſes came afterwards to particular propoſi- 
tions; 
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. BOOK tions; which Cromwell received with a coldne(y 
| II. that alarmed the ambaſſador; who then deſired 
| that former treaties of alliance between the two 
kingdoms might be renewed, as the firſt ſtep to. 
wards a nearer union. It does not appear that 
Cromwell had any objection to this propoſition. 
That he ſought to involve the nation in an un. 
provoked and unneceſſary war with Spain, or, as 
Ludlow expreſſes it, that © he meant to engage 
thoſe men in diſtant ſervices, who otherwiſe were 
ready to join in any party againſt him at home,” 
though it has been confidently aſſerted, has been 

_ aſſerted againſt clear and ſubſtantial evidence. He 
demanded, it is true, ſatisfaction for paſt, and ſecu- 
rity againſt future injuries; and he appointed con. 
miſſioners to treat with the Spaniſh ambaſſado 
thereupon; with whom ſeveral conferences wete 
held, chiefly, ſays Thurloe, on the right inter- 
pretation of the treaty of 1630.— The reſult of 
thoſe conferences, which I ſhall give in Thurloe's 
own words, affords ſo full and clear a juſtificai 

on of the protector's ſubſequent proceedings, that 
no excuſe can be offered for thoſe hiſtorians by 
whom this evidence has been wilfully ſuppreſſed. 
The chief difficulties (obſerves Thurloe) wer 

the following, © 1ſt, touching the Weſt Indie 

« the debate whereof was occaſioned upon the 

« firſt article of the aforeſaid treaty of 1630 

« whereby it is agreed, that there ſhould b. 

ce peace, amity, and friendſhip between the tu 

« kings and their reſpective ſubjects in all pan 

« of the world, as well in Europe as elſewhere 

6 m_ this it was ſhewn, that in contraventiol 

« of this article, the Engliſh were treated by th 

= « Spaniards as enemies, wherever they were Mt 
s « jn America, though ſailing to and from the 

b own plantations, and inſiſted that ſatisfactie 
« was to be given in this, and a good foundatio 


ſ 
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« of friendſhip laid in thoſe parts for the future, CH AP. 
between their reſpective ſubjects (the Engliſh - +11, © 
« there being very conſiderable, and whoſe ſafe. .. 
.und intereſt the government here ought to Y 
« provide for) or elſe, there could be no ſolid 
« and laſting peace between the two fates in 
Europe. | then I 
WJ © The ſecond difference was touching the in- 
„ quilition, &c.—To theſe two, Don Alonſo was 
« pleaſed to anſwer; 'that to aſk a liberty from 
« the inquiſition, and free ſailing in the 4 In- 
« dies, was to aft his maſter's two eyes; and that 
« nothing could be done in thoſe points, but accord» 
« ing to the practice of former times. BY 
Then it came into debate, before Oliver and 
* his council, with which of theſe crowns (France 
* or Spain) an alliance was to be choſen. Oliver 
* himſelf was * a war with Spain, af leaſt 75 => 
* Weſt Indies, if ſatigfactbion were not gi tie 
ee and things well 2 for the fu- 
* ture. And maſt f . council went the ſame 
o ” ek, | 
From the facts and recital which I have thus 
given, it is apparent that the Spaniards not only 
were the firſt aggreſſors, but had proceeded to 
thoſe hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of England, 
vhich are unjuſtifiable even in a ſtate of actual 
wr; and, although the outrages complained of, 
were ſuch as the moſt infignificant ſtate in the 
wrld would not have tamely ſubmitted to, from 
tte moſt powerful; yet did Cromwell, in ſeeking 
redreſs, diſplay his regard to juſtice by his mo- 
(eration and temper. He demanded, it is true, 
eparation for paſt injuries, and ſecurity againſt 
future; but he did not order repriſals to be made, 
util his demand was rejected, and until he was 
Painly told, that the ſame Hoſtile line of con- 
duc which the Spaniards had hitherto purſued 
Vo E — oo 
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* 


ards tl Engliſh i in An ſhould 
PR joan Wo as, Blome 5s ana hea boy on ** 
occaſion, * war, muſt needs br juflifiable wie 
7s not allowa „. 

The courſe of my work would now beds me 
to an illu ration of the protector's meaſures u 
conſequence of his appeal to force; dhe equip 
ment of a powerful armament, its miſcarriage 
Hiſpaniola, and ſucceſs at Jamaica; but of al 

heſe tranſactions a very accurate and, circtn 
ſrankial narrative ka Iready been given in the 
hiſtory of Jamaica b r. Tong: to v oſe acco Int 
I cannot hope to EN erſpicuity or force, 
ferring the reader, denne A that valuable 
work, for ſatisfactory information in theſe pan 
Lane 1. ſhall conclude this chapter with an ac 
t of the ſtate of Jamaica, its wagons” mts ans 
ductions, as it was found N ngliſ 
5 3. ob d PrVING 
= and. I. mention the ee with a n 
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— 
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embarked with and = in it! 
The whole number af white mbepit tants 68) 
Nand, including women and children, did nd 
2 fifteen hundred. Penn, in his exaimins 
ore. the protector's council, on the. 12 

of e r 1665, ſtates them at twelve or four 
teen hundred — 85 4 which he ſays about by 
[hundred men were in arms when the ya 


18 


| Fay two ro! and an ber, The 
muſt therefore have happened at ſome period 
; wonderful dimiution in the number of the whi 
3 and the expu Pn of the Portul ie 
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ſettlers, as related by this' author, appears the CHAP, 
more probable. Blome perhaps has given an 
exaggeratedaccount of the number of the houſes; —v< 
but ſufhcient evidence remained, till within theſe 
few years, af the buildings conſecrated to divine 
vorſhip, particularly of the two churches and 
the abbey. at i 

Of the other principal ſettlements, the chief 
appears to have been at Puerto de Caguaya, ſince 
named by the Engliſh Port Royal; but though it 
was next in conſequence to St. Jago, it was pro- 
bably not hing more than an inconſiderable ham- 
let, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of ſome ſmall traf. 
fc with the ſhips bound from Hiſpaniola to the 
continent. Its ſubſequent riſe and extenſive proſ- 
perity, its deplorable wickedneſs and fatal cataſ- 
— eireumſtances too well-known to be 
— pp Soup: 

To the weſtward of Caguaya was the port of 
Equivel (Puerta de Eſquivella) ſo called, I pre- 
ſume, in honour of the governor of that name. 
This port ſeems indeed to have been almoſt de- 

ned at the time of the conqueſt in 1655, the 
Spaniards giving the preference to Caguaya; but 
it was. ſtill reſorted to by the galleons, as a place 
ef ſhelter during E En months, and, from 

| 2 1ts 


1 The following fngular infeription- appears on a. tomb- 


done, at Green-Bay, adjoining q the Apo Battery. 
«*DIEU SUR TOUV T. 

* Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy, Eſq. who 
this life, at Port Royal, the 22d December 1736, aged eighty. 
He was born at Montpellier in France, but-left that country 
br his religion, and 228 wy ge way . 

ap in the great ea e, in the year 1692, 2 

by the N o God, was by another ſhock thrown into 
A1 and ye np {ſaved by N until a boat 
i He lived many years after, in great reputation, 
* by all who knew him, and much. famented at his 
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BOOK its ancient reputation, the Engliſh named it 0% pb 
I. Harbour. e eee wigs 
— From Old Harbour to Punto Negrillo, the wel. 
| tern point of the iſland, the ſea-coaſt was chiefly WW: 
in ſavanna, abounding in horned cattle; but 1 
there does not appear to have been any ſettle. In 
ment in all that great extent of country, except 4 c 

ſmall hamlet called Oriſtan, of which however WW 
the accounts are obſcure and orgs 7 | 10 
Returning eaſtward, to the north of Fon Cy WW... 


guaya was the Hato de Liguany; preſenting to the 
harbour an extenſive plain or ſavanna, covered il 
with cedar and other excellent timber. This 

part of the country was alſo abundantly fiored 
with horned cattle and horſes, which ran wild 
in great numbers; and the firſt employment df 
the Engliſh troops was hunting and ſlaughtering 
the cattle, for the ſake of the Fides and tallov, Mob. 
which ſoon became an article of export. It uU 
ſuppoſed by Sedgewicke, that the ſoldiers hal. 
killed 20,000 in the courſe of the firſt four months 
after their arrival; and as to horſes, © they wer 
jn ſuch plenty (ſays Goodſon) that we account: 
© ed them the vermin of the country x. 
Eaſtward of Liguany was the Hato, by ſome 
called Ayala, by others Yalos, and now wrote ich 
Yallaks; a place, ſaith Venables © which hug 
much commodity of planting or erecting of ſugu be: 
engines of water, by reaſon of two conveniem fir 
rivers running through it fit for that purpoſe” Wt ;. 
Next to Ayala was the Hato called Moran. |. 


„Colonel Barty's houſe all galleried round (now called 
Cavaliers) was formerly, when the Spaniards poſſeſſed the Ent 
land, the only place in Liguany inhabited; 2 rich widow ha 8¹ 


here a Nr N of cattle in \ Th ſavannu, WW now 
near 40,000.” (Sloane, vol. i. Introd. p. 73.  moun- 

tains of Liguany were ſuppoſed alfo e mines both « Red 
gold and copper. | | 


1 
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This Morante (ſaith Venables) © is a large and HAP. 
plentiful Hato, being four leagues in length, con- II. | 
aſting of many ſmall ſayannas, and has wild cat 

tle and hogs in very pu plenty, and ends at the | 
mine, which is at the Cape or Point of Morante 

itſelf, by which toward the north is the port 
Antonio. 8 e 

Such is the account of Jamaica as tranſmitted” ' 
general Venables's letter to ſecretary Thurloe, 

ated 13th June 1655. The reader will perceive, 


"IS 


*in no mention is made of the north fide of the 
the and; which gives room to conclude, as was 
red ndoubtedly the fact, that it was one entire de- 
en, from eaſt to weſt, totally uncultivated and 
red um habitted. | AP * 
maß oe the inland parts, it appears from Sloane, 


hat Guanaboa was famous for its cacao trees, 
id the low lands of Clarendon for plantations of 
obacco. | * "on; * 8 
Upon the whole, although the Spaniards had 
vſſeſſed the iſland a century and a half, not one 
undredth part of the plantable land was in cul- 
vation when the Engliſh made themſelves mal- 
ers of it. Yet the Spaniſh ſettlers had no ſooner 
erminated, in the manner we have ſeen, the 
riginal proprietors, than they had recourſe, 
ith their neighbours of Hiſpaniola, to the intro- 
lion of ſlaves from Africa. We are told that 


uzude number of negroes in the iſland, at the time 
vent its capture, nearly equalled that of the whites, 
ole. WW: is not eaſy to diſcover to. what uſeful 0 
ade labour of theſe Blacks was applied. The ſloth 


ad penury of the Spaniſh planters, when the Bog: 
h landed, were extreme, Of the many valuable 
vmmodities which Jamaica has fince produced in 
0 great abundance, ſome were altogether un- 
town, and of the reſt the inhabitants culti- 8 
ated no more than were ſufficient for their own ; 

expenditure. 
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cacao, confifted of hogs-lard and hides. The gu 
ſale of theſe articles, and ſupplying the few Wl" 
ſhips that touched at their ports with provig. ny 
ons, in barter for European manufaktures, con. Wl: 
ſtituted the whole of their commerce; 4 com: 
erce which the ſavages of Madagaſcar con- 
doc with equal ability and fucceſs. They pol : 
ſeſled nothing of che elegancies of life, nor were Wl © 
they acquainted even with many of thoſe gra, M 
fications which, in civilized ſtates, ate confder, Wl. 
ed as neceſſary to the comfort and convenieney 
of it. They were neither poliſhed by focul 
intercourſe, nor improved = education; but 
aſſed their days in gloomy languor, , enfeebled 
y floth and depreſſed by poverty. Having a 
the ſame time but little or no connection with 
Europe, nor the means of Tendipg their chil- 
dren thither for edugation (a circumſtance that 
might have introduced among them, from time 
to time, ſome portion of civility and ſcience) 
they had been for many years in à ſlate of 
progreſſive degeneracy, and would probably, in 
2 ſhort time, have explated the guilt of their u. 
ceſtors, by falling victims themſelves to the ven. 
geance of their flaves. Time indeed had 
wrought a wonderful change in the manners and 
diſpoſitions of all the Spaniſh Americans, 1 
muſt however be acknowledged, that if they 
poſſeſſed not the abilities of their forefathers 


— 7 


they were unſtained with their crimes, If we 


find among them no traces of that enterpriſing 
genius; that unconquerable perſeverance, that 
. of toil, danger, and death, which ſo 
wonderfully diſtinguiſhed the great adventurers, 
who firſt explored and added a new hemiſphere 
to the Spaniſh dominion ; we muſt own g bon 
| a $; : | e 
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i the iſland, blo eur had 855 relations,” friends, 
ur country elſewhere, and they declared that 
hey were reſotved't to periſh in the woods, rather 
tan beg their bread in'a foreign ſoil. | This was 
their final anſwer to the propoſitions of bon 5 
the Engliſh General, nor e t | 
to enter into any | 
F afterwards made e againſt c : pros of our 
wops to expel them from the iſland, may furniſh 
is important Teflon to r at even 
ory has its limits, and hat injuſtice and 
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ine time that they were happ! 22 from their CHAP. 
els 


ity ambition; their remorſeleſs fanaticiſm, and 1H. OA 
frantic cruelty, But, whatever was their charac- — 
rr, it is impoſſiblę to Juſti the * terms im. 
oled by the Engliſh s on the poor 
kulers in Jamaica, in requiring them to deliver 
wtheir ſlaves , e 3 th We uit the country 
together. ; t they were born 
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Proceedings of the Engliſh in famaica after 10 
capture. — Col. DOyley declared preſident.— 
Diſcontents and mortality among te . 
Vigorous exertions of the Protector. Col. Brayw 
2 7 commander in chięf.— His: dea 
D Oyley reaſſumes the government. Defeat tht 
Span iſb forces, which had invaded tie 1/lond 
from Cuba. — His wiſe and fleady admin iſtratin 
 —Bucanneers.—Conciliating conduct of Charla 
II. on his reſtoration. —Firft, eftabliſpmen 12 0 
regular government in Jamaica. Lord Wink 
. | for's appointment. Roya] Froclamat ion. An 
rican treaty. in 1670. —-Clange of meaſures 
the part o the crown.—New conſtitution deviſ 
ed for Jamaica. Earl of Carliſle appointed 
chief governor for the purpoſe of enforcing ile 
new ſyſtem.—Succeſsful oppoſition 71 aſe» 
bly.—Subſequent diſputes reſpect ing the conßrnu- 
tion of their laws.—Terminated by the revenut 
ad of 1728. 


the 


| Arrz the capture of the iſland, until tl 
| reſtoration of Charles II, the Engliſh in Jamal 

A remained under military juriſdiction.  Cromwe 
{ had nominated Winſlow, Serle and Butler to 20 
| as commiſſioners, with Penn and Venables, in 
_ tending, I prefume, to conſtitute by this arrange 


| 

if ment a council of ſtate, whoſe authority might oy 
= mitigate the rigour of the law-martial ; but the l 
| twogenerals, with commiſſioner Butler, returning 
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-heleſs it was the intention of Cromwell to have 
cſtabliſned a civil government in the iſland on 
ery liberal principles. Soon after he received 


the account of its capture, he iſſued a proclama- 
ton declaratory of that purpoſe, and on the re- 


um to England of commiſhoner Butler, he ſent 
ner Major Sedgewicke to ſupply his place. 
dedge wick e arrived in Jamaica in OQober, but 


i& under the protector's commiſſion without 
further aſſiſtance. An inſtrument of govern- 


the eighth of October 1655, by Sedgewicke and 
the principal officers, who thereby conſtituted 


mnaging the general affairs of the iſland; of 
which Forteſcue was declared preſident, and he 
djing ſoon afterwards, Colonel Edward D'Oyley, 
the next in command, was choſen to — 
n his room.” But the ſituation of the troops re- 


diſpoſſeſſed Spaniards and fugitive negroes 
cutinued to harraſs the ſoldiers with perpetual 
terms. Men were, daily killed by enemies in 
ambuſh, The Spaniſh » blacks had ſeparated 
themſelves from their late| maſters, and mur- 
tered, without mercy, ſuch of the Engliſh as 
rambling about the country fell into their hands. 
They were even ſo audacious as to venture by 
light to attack the Engliſh troops in their 
Quarters, and to ſet fire to ſome of the houſes in 
ach they were lodged, in the town of St. Jago 
de la Vega, the capital. N 
Lin ut 


Winſlow and Serle having in the mean time 
fallen victims to the cliniate, he was unwilling to 


nent was thereupon framed, and ſubſeribed, on 


themſelves ''a ſupreme executive council for 


_ martial array, and ſtrict diſcipline; for 


153), 
o England without leave; the ſole command of HAT. 
the army devolved on Major General Forteſeue, III. 

ind of the fleet on Admiral Goodſon. Never. 2 


"4 


—— — — — — * 
= 


ROOK - But the protector was, determined: 10, 
(Which at that time were ex 


to engage the people of the northern Provinces 


home, that the protector had thoughts. of c. 


; . they ha deſtroyed them with ſuck 
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his conqueſt, — ſeemed. anxiouũe mp ag: 
eopling the iſland. ' While recruit were raifng 
mpg gland, he direRed the governors of Barks 
= and the other Britiſh colonies to windward 
Popylou) 
to encourage ſome of their 1 o Hg to 
232 on the aſſurange o — auing lands 
aſſigned them there. He diſpatched an agent 
to New England — a fimilar errand, a8. well 


to furniſh proviſions to the newly. acquired tem 
tory. He gave inſtructions to his ſon Hear 
Cromwell, who was Major General of the greg 
in Ireland, to engage two. or three thouſand ll 
young . of both ſexes from thence, i0 be. fr 
come. ſetlers in Ji; and he adviſed with o 
lord Broghill, who commanded. — wit 
en the beſt means of inducing add of Hor Mary 
0 _ rate for the ſame purpo 

e mean while the ald ſoldiers with th the 
Foy diſliking their ſitu on, and conceivinghl.. 
from the preparations of the government 4 


fining them to Jamaica for life, became di 
ed = ſeditious. Other cauſes indeed 
to awaken among them ſuch a ſpirit of 9 conten pe 
286 er nearly to mutiny. Having gt "at fin 
in the country, cattle and ſwine in great 


improvidence and — . of profuſion, as rin, 
occaſion a ſcarcity of freſh proviſions in a plas bie 
which had been repreſented as abounding in tay... 
higheſt degree. The chief commanders appre, 
bending this event, and finding that the breac 
and flaur which arrived from England were of * 
times ſpoilt by the length of the vo a and * Wether 
beat of the — had urged the 8 with er 
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great earneſtnefs, to cultivnie the foil, and n ra 
their own induftry, Indian corn, pulſe 
aſlavi, ſufficient, for their maintenance. They 
9 to make them 8 that ſupphes 
om England muſt neceſſari 7 be eaſual and 
uncertain ; and, perſuahon failing, would 
ure compelled them by Toe! do p the 
ound; but the ſubaltern offiegrs — 
ih the private men, abſolutely refuſing to con- 
ute in the ſmalleſt degree to their en 
— ervation by the means recommended. They 
g of a paſſionate longing to return 

þ Haglan and budy imagined that the conti- 
mal great expenceof maintaining fo large a body 
troops at fo great a diſtance, - Pur _ — 

protector to 7 or his co 

noted up the proviſions which Nr ares 
m0 145 the Spaniards. Our foldiers 
ewicke) Riche deſtroyed all ſorts of 
* and cattle. W but ruin attends 
dem Wwhereſoe ver digs Dig or plant, they 
deither will nor t are ys Bent ur rather 


ſtarve than work.” A ſcareity, ——— 
d a famin s at length the con 
ch miſ ug, and it was accompanied wh 
uſual attendants, diſeaſe and contagion. 
ups there are but few deſcriptions in 2 
Pherein a greater v of — are 7 
imulated than in the letters addreſſed on 
his occaſion by Sedgewicke and the other 
rincipal officers, to the government at 
hich are reſerved among Thurloe's ſtate pa- 
pers. Such was the want of food, that ſnakes, 
Wards and other vermin, were eagerly eaten, 
gether with unripe fruits and noxious vegeta- 
les. This unwholeſome diet concurred with 
ther circumſtances to produce an epidemic 
Ifſentery, which raged like the 2 For a 
nſiderable 


Ss 


= 
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. BOOK mand, if I could have quitted with honoue and 
II. faithfulneſs to my country; but Tam now reſobbe ef 
to go through, until I receive further orders fn 
his highneſs, or a diſcharge from him, which] 
| humbly defire your lordſhip to effect for me. Bo: 
4 nours and riches are not the things Laim at. r 
bleſs God I have a ſoul much above them. PN en 
my lord, decline your greatneſs, and communi 
your 323 to give me an anſwer; for if 
vere · di of all my titles of honour and gra bl. 
ry u know that Jam a gentlemat 

and a faithful Giend to my country.” 
It was fortunate for chis country that his reſ 
nation was not accepted, and that the protest ſt 
ſenſible at length of the ability and merit of ti ¶ ut 
brave man, confirmetl him in bis command. 1 
| the exertions of D'Oyley, ſeconded and g e! 
| ported by the affetion which chis ſoldiers, undi e 
= - all their difficulties and diſtreſſes, manifeſted oi: 
every occaſion towards him, we owe at this 
| the poſſeſſion of Jamaica; the 1EreC 
by the Spaniartls, towards the of the ye 
of great nati IN 


1657, became to them an object aur 
concern. Its defeneeleſs ſtate, the diſſatisfaca epic 
of the Engliſh troops, and the exertions maki e E 
by Cromwell to afford them relief, as well Aft 
augment their numbers, led the governor « 
Cuba to believe, that the juncture was the 
arrived for retrieving the honour, of his co er, 
try, by the | reſtoration of this iſland to its Her 
minion. Having communicated to the vice: 
of Mexico, a ſcheme built on this idea, - and ender 
ceived the ſanction and ſupport of : that ofbceyWiele | 


he made preparations for a formidable invaluWlter: 
and appointed Don Chriſtopher Saſi Arnoloit we 
who had been governor of Jamaica at the tWIPania 
of its capture, to take the conduct and commanygUrviye 


of the enterprize. ; 


* 
- - 
. . N 
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On the Eighth of May 1658, thirty companies HAP. 
of Spaniſh infantry landed at Rio Nuevo, a ſthrall * 
arbour on the north fide of the iſland. The 
ere provided with months proviſion, Fre” 
ce and amimmition of all kinds, and they 
brought engineers and artificers for erecting ex- 
ive fortifications. Twelve days had el ed 
fore D'Oyley knew of their landing, and fix 
jecks more intervened by the time that he was 
le to approach them by ſea. During this in- 
erval, the Spaniards had 'eftabliſhed themſelves 
u great force ; but D'Oyley at length reaching 
io Nuevo, with ſeven hundred and fifty of his 
eſt-diſciplined ſoldiers, attacked them in their 
utrenchiments ; carried by affault a ſtrong for- 
s which they had erected on an eminence over 
de harbour; and compelled the late unfortunate 
dyernor to get back as he could to Cuba, after 
te loſs of all his ſtores, ordnance, ammunition 
id colours, and of one half the forces which 
e had ime with him. Few victories have 
ken more decifive; nor does hiftory furniſh 
muy inſtances of greater military {kill and in- 
epidity, than thoſe which were diſplayed by 
be Engliſh on this occaſion. 
After ſo figttal a defeat, the Spaniards made 
o effort of conſequence to reclaim Jamaica. A 
any of the ancient Spaniſh inhabitants, how- 
fer, ſtill Turked in the woods, and Safi, their 
* 1 de to owe e eee . 
ut 2 of their fugitive negroes having ſur- 
ndered 5 D'Oyley on the promiſe of — 
le wretches informed him where their late 
uſters were ſheltered ; and joined ſome troops 
at were ſent in purſuit of them: thus the poor 
paniards were entirely routed, and the few that 
rived, by eſcaping to Cuba, took their laſt 
wel of a country, their fond attachment to 
which, 

3 | 


BOOK which, it is not poſſible to reflect on, withoy 
IL emotions of pity. NYE Py} 
> By the wile, ſteady and provident adminif 


tration of D*Oyley, the affairs of the iſland beg 
at length to wear a more promiſing aſpeR, * 
army was now become tolerably healthy. Son 
ſucceſsful efforts in raiſing Indian corn, caſſni 
tobacco, and cacao, had given encour 
a ſpirit of planting. The arrival of ſeveral me: 
chant ſhips, for the purpoſe of traffic, contri. 
buted ſtill further fo the promotion of induſtry 
and, on the whole, the dawn of future proſperit 
began to be viſible. | 

ut, as hath been truly obſerved by a well. 
formed author“, nothing contributed fo much i 
the ſettlement and opulence of this iſland in ex 
times, as the reſort to it of thoſe men called By 
caniers; the wealth which they acquired havin 
been ſpeedily transferred to people whoſe indul 
try was employed in cultivation or commerce 
Of that ſingular aſſociation of adventurers it w 
to be wiſhed that a more accurate account coul 
be obtained than has hitherto been given: Ivil 
juſt obſerve in this place, that ſuch of them 
belonged to Jamaica were not thoſe piratical plur 
derers and public robbers which they are.con 
monly ney, A Spaniſh war, commence 
on the juſteſt grounds on the part of the Engliſ 
ſtill prevailing in the Weſt Indies, they were 
niſhed with regular letters of marque and rep 
ſal. After the reſtoration of Charles II. the ku 
ordered that they ſhould receive every encourage 
ment and protection; nor, if we may believe» 
William Beeſton f, did his majeſty diſdain to be 
come a partner in the bucaniering buſineſs. 


2 


European Settlements. 
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« indeed related that he continued to exact and CHAP, 
receive a ſhare of the booty, even after he bad III. 
publicly iſſued orders for the ſuppreſſion of this WW 
ſpecies of hoſtility *. tarts rot 
People of all profeſſions, and from all parts 
of the Britiſh — — now reſorted to Jamaica. 
The confuſions which overſpread England after 
the death of Cromwell, impelled many to ſeek 
for ſafety and quiet in the Plantations. Some 
of thoſe men w _ — — — 
their activity in bringing their unhappy mo» +» 
cir to the ſe: old, EI this ind as 4 
ſure place of refuge. Foreſeeing, from the tem- 
per which began to prevail amongſt all ranks 
of people in England, eſpecially towards the be- 
tining of the year 1660, that the nation was 
mited in its wiſhes for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
the ancient frame of government, they hoped to 
ind that ſafety in a colony compoſed of Crom- 
vell's adherents, which tbey were apprehenſive 
would ſhortly be denied them at home ff. 
Vo. I. M - hen 
* The favour extended by the King to Henry Morgan, the 
moſt celebrated of the Engliſh Bucaniers (a man indeed of 
11 elevated mind and invincible courage) aroſe doubtleſs, in a 
peat meaſure, from the good wnderflanding that prevailed be- 
teen them in the copartnerſhip that I have mentioned. When 
the Earl of Carliſle returned from Jamaica, Morgan was ap- 
painted deputy-governor and lieutenant general in his abſence ; 
and, proceeding himſelf, at a ſubſequent period, to England, 
be was received very graciouſly, and had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him by his ſovereign. I hope therefore 
ud indeed have good reaſon to believe, that all or moſt of 
e e beavy accuſations which have been brought againſt this ; 
of plant commander, of outra cruelty towards his. Spaniſh 
; aptives, had no foundation in truth. | 
s. f Some of thoſe men who had ſat as judges at the trial of 
Charles I. are ſaid to have become peaceable ſettlers here, and 
to haye remained after the Reſtoration unnoticed and unmo- 
ted, Waite and Blagrove are reckoned of the number, and 
General Harriſon was earneſtly preſſed to follow their 2 
re a + 
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BOOK! But altho' men of this ſtamp were filently per. | 
II. mitted to fix themſelves in the yland, the ge. 
W—"w neral body both pf the army and people caught Wl 
the reviving flame of loyalty, and ſincerely pani. Wl : 
cipated in the national triumph on the king's re, Wil { 
turn. The reſtored monareh, on his part, n« Will ; 
only overlooked their paſt tranſgreſſions, bu 
rudently forbore alſo to awaken their jealouſy, Will ; 
= enquiring after any of thoſe obnoxious cha ; 
racers to whom they had afforded protection Wl ; 
To conciliate the affetions of the coloniſts WW , 
whoſe valour had annexed ſo important u 
appendage to his dominions, the king even con. 
firmed: their favourite General in his command; in 
appointing D'Oyley, by a commiſſion which bore , 
date the thirteenth of February 1661, chief go- 
vernor of the iſland. He was ordered, at the 
ſarhe. time, to releaſe the army from mili 
ſubordination, to erect courts of judicature, an 
with the advice of a council, 70 be elected by tht 
inhabitants, to paſs laws ſuitable to the exigencie 

_of the colony. 14 | ©. 
This memorable appointment of General D'0y- 
ley, with a council elected by the people, may 
be confidered as the firſt eſtabliſhment of 2 r. 
me uuns gu « t 
le; but, ſuitably to his character, he gloried in the ignom 
= 1 death that Zware him. Aker 55 execution, W cl 
| dren fixed their fortunes in this iſland, where ſome of his 
| ſcendants, in the female line, are full living, in good credit 
| ih the pariſh of St. Andrew. It is reported alſo that the rt 
| mains of Preſident Bradſhaw were interred in Jamaica; and 
I obſerve in a ſplendid book, entitled Memoirs of Themas Hs 


lis, an epitaph which is ſaid to have been inſcribed on a c 

| non that was placed on the Preſident's grave; but it is, to n 

1 | own knowledge, a modern compoſition. Preſident Bradlhas 

| died in London, in November 1659, and had a magnificey A P 
funeral in Weſtminſter abbey. A ſon of Scott, the ers 
fixed himſelf in this iſland, and ſettled the. plantation w 
VS in St. Elizabeth. From a daughter of Ne man Was e i ple 


ſcended the late alderman Beckford. 


* 
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gular civil government in Jamaica, after the Eng- CHAP, 
liſh had become maſters of it; but, in order to III. 
create full confidence of ſecurity in the minds wr 


of the inhabitants, further meaſures were neceſ- 
ary on the part of the ſovereign ; and they were 
readily adopted. D*Oyley defiring to be recalled, 
thelord Windſor was nominated in his room, and 
directed to publiſh, on his arrival, a royal and 
gracious proclamation, wherein, for the purpoſe 
of encouraging the ſettlement of the country, 
allotments of land were offered under ſuch terms + 
25 were uſual in other plantations, with ſuch 
farther convenient and ſuitable privileges and 
immunities, as the grantees ſhould reaſonably re- 
quire. The proclamation then proceeds in the 
words following: —“ And we do further publiſh 
« and declare, that all the children of our na- 
« tural-born ſubjects of England, to be born in 
„Jamaica, SHALL, FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE _ 
„ BIRTHS, BE REPUTED TO BE, AND SHALL BE, 
* FREE DENIZENS OF ENGLAND, AND SHALL 
© HAVE THE SAME PRIVILEGES, TO ALL IN- 
* TENTS AND PURPOSES, AS OUR FREE-BORKN 
« $UBJECTS OF ENGLAND; and that all free per- 
* ſons ſhall have liberty, without 1nterruption, 
to tranſport themſelves and their families, and 
* any of their goods (except only coin and bul- 
lion) from any of our dominions and territo- 
* ries to the ſaid iſland of Jamaica, &. 
ky 1%: ne Theſe 
As the reader may be deſirous of ſeeing this mation 
at — it is here inſerted — 
tina Septima Pars Patentium de Anno Regni Regis Cu- 
roli Secundi Tertio decimo, Car. Adi. 17310. 
A PROCLAMA CON, for the encouraging of Plant- 
ers in bis Majefty's ifland of Jamaica in the Weſt- Indies. 
Wr being fully ſatisfied that our iſland of Jamaica, being 


2 pleaſant and moſt fertile ſoyle, and ſcituate comodiouſly 


for trade and commerce, is likely, through God's bleſſing, — 
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Theſe important declarations have always been 
BOOK; _— T n 
II. juſtly conſidered, by the inhabitants of Jamaica, cr 
3 as an 
bee a greate benefitt and advantage to this, and other our Ln 
kingdomes and dominions, haye thought fitt, for eneouragein In 
| of our ſubjects as well ſuch as are already upon the ſaid j ſta 
—— land, as all others that ſhall tranſport themſelves thither, and WW Pu 
4. S | reſide and plant there, to declare and publiſh, and wee doe tio 
5 © | hereby declare and publiſh, that thirtie acres of improveable | 
s [| lands ſhall bee granted and allotted, to every ſuch perſon, male * 
0 or female, being twelve years old, or upwards, who now re- 1 
ſides, or within two years next enfuing, ſhall reſide upon the int. 
ſaid ifland, and that the ſame ſhall bee aſſigned and ſeu rh 
by the 3 and councell, within fix weekes, next after * 
notice ſhall be given, in writing, ſubſcribed by ſuch planter or # 
planters, or ſome of them in behalfe of the reſt, to the gover- 4 
nor or ſuch officer as hee ſhall appoint in that behalf, ſignih- dis 
ing their reſolutions to plant there, and when they intend o 
4 |2 bee on. the place: and in caſe they doe not goe thither, within Man 
8 ſix months then next enſuing, the ſaid allotment ſhall bee 
& E | void, and free to bee aſſigned to any other planter, and that 
* every perſon and perſons to whom ſuch aſſignment ſhall bee 
3 made, ſhall hold and enjoy the ſaid lands, foe to bee aſſignel, .“ 


4 and all houſes, edifices, buildings and incloſures thereupon to 

| bee built or made, to them and their heirs for ever, by and 

under ſuch tenures as is uſual in other plantations ſubjeR to 

us. Nevertheleſſe they are to be obliged to ſerve in armes 

upon any inſurrection, mutiny, or forraine invaſion, and that 

the ſaid aſſignments and allotments ſhall be made and con- 

firmed under the publique ſeale of the ſaid iſland, with power 

to create any mannor or mannors, and with ſuch convenient 

and fuitable 3 and imunities as the grantee ſhall 

reaſonably deſire and require, and a draught of ſuch affign- 

ment ſhall bee prepared by our learned councell in the lave, 

| and delivered to the governor to that purpoſe, and that all 

| fiſhings and piſcharies, and all copper, lead, tin, iron, coales 

[| and r mines (except gold and filver) within ſuch re- 

ſpective allotments ſhall bee enjoyed by the grantees thereol, 

reſerving only a twentieth part of the product of the ſaid mines 

to our uſe. And we doe further publiſh and declare, that all 

children of our naturall borne ſubjects of England, to bee 

borne: in Jamaica, ſhall from their reſpeRtive births, bee re. 

puted to bee, and ſhall bee, free Denizens of England ; and 
ſhall have the ſame priveledges, to all intents and p 

as our free-borne ſubjeQs of England, and that all r 
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| 

| 

15 , 

2s a ſolemn recognition and confirmation by the CHAP: f 
crown, of thoſe rights which are inherent in, III. 


and unalienable from, the perſon of a ſubjet of WV 1 
England, and of which, ſo long as he preſerves 
s allegiance, emigration for the benefit of the 
die cannot, and ſurely ought not, to diveſt him. 
ud WH Purfuant to, and in the ſpirit of the proclama- 
doe don, the governor was inſtructed to call an aſ- 
be i embly, to be indifferently choſen by the people 
large, that they might paſs laws for their own 
internal regulation and government; a privilege, 
which being enjoyed by ſuch of their fellow ſub- 
es as remained within the realm, it is preſum- 


they bad an undoubted right to exerciſe, with 
if. dais (imitation only, that the laws which they 
di bould paſs, were not ſubverſive of their depen- 
chin g cance on the parent ſtate “. | 

— To 
— ſons ſhall have libertie without interruption, to tranſport 
* kemſelves, and their families and any their goods (opt on- 
cone and bullion) from any our dominious and territories 
ae e faid iſland of Jamaicg. And wee doe ſtrictly char 

re Command all planters, ſoldiers and others, upon the ſaid 
| hat nd, to yield obedience to the lawfull commands of our 
con. en truſty and welbeloved Thomas Lord Windſor, now our 
oer vernor of our ſaid iſland, and to every other governor there- 


i for the tyme being, under paine of our diſpleaſure and ſuch 
*1alties as may be inflicted thereupon. Given at our courte at 
litehall, the fourteenth day of December. P'. ipm'. Regem.. 


8 it a true ct of the original record remaining in the Chapple of 


the Rolls, having been examined by me 


ERA-COPIA. Henry Rooke, CP of the Rolls. 


* His majeſty was likewiſe pleaſed to favour the iſland with 

broad ſeal with the following arms, viz. a croſs gules cha 

ih five pine-apples in a field argent; ſupporters, two Indians 

um d and — creft, an alligator vivant. The inſcrip- 

da in the orb, | . 
Ecce alium Ramos porrexit in orbem 

Nec ſterilis eſt crux. | 
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BOOK To theſe ſeveral teſtimonies of royal juſtice and 
II. favour towards the new coloniſts, may be added 
So the additional ſecurity obtained for them by the 
| American treaty, concluded and ſigned at Mz. 
| drid in the month of June 1670. For, after the 
| reſtoration, doubts were raiſed by the partizans 
of royalty, whether, as the elevation of Crom. 
well was adjudged an uſurpation, the conqueſts 
which had been made under the ſanction of his 
authority, could be rightfully maintained by a 
kingly government? Although nothing could 
well be more futile than theſe ſuggeſtions, it wa 
gevertheleſs thought neceſſary to guard agaiul 
the concluſions which Spain might deduce from 
them. This precaution partly gave riſe to th 
ſeventh icke of the treaty above referred to 
which is conceived in the words following, viz 
“The king of Great Britain, his heirs and ſic 
« ceſlors, ſhall have, hold and poſſeſs, for ever 
ce with full right of ſovereign dominion, pre 
« perty and poſſeflion, all lands, countries, i 
= 4 colonies and dominions whatever, ſuu 
* ated in the Weſt Indies, or any part of Amen 
“ ca, which the ſaid king of Great Britain and 
te his ſubjects, do, at this preſent, hold and po 
« ſeſs; ſo that in regard thereof, or upon al 
= .- * colour or pretence whatever, nothing way « 
1 © ought ever to be urged, nor any queſtion ( 
* controverſy moved concerning the ſame her 


3 


- © after *.“ 
_ Hitherto, it muſt be admitted that the ſove 
reign authority was properly exerted in deſen 


————— — 


| of the juſt rights of the crown, and in ſecuring! — 
} l a if 

C | | — 
C | | From this recital may be ſeen the folly of a very prevale ord, 
15 notion, namely, That the ſovereigns of Spain, or ſome If 
Ei their ſubjefts, ſtill keep up pretenhions to Jamaica, or 


| | property therein, as not having been formally ceded to 
' crown of England. 
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its diſtant ſubjects the enjoyment of their poſſeſ: © 


fons ; but unhappily Charles II. was a monarch 
without ſteadineſs, and a man without i integrity, ww 


His general conduR was founded in motives of 


ſelfiſhneſs and deception. ', About the period 
of the American treaty, a ſcheme having been 
formed by him or his miniſtry for  ſubverting'the 
liberties of the people at home, it is the leſs won- 
derful, that the privileges enjoyed by the colo- 
tilts abroad; ſhould have been regarded by che 
king with a Jealouſy, which encreafing 
to acts of open boſtility and violence towards 
hem. | 99 

ln the — of 1678, the norm fell on Js: 
maica. A new ſyſtem of legiſlation was adopted 
for tais iſland, Lunded nearly oh the model of 
he Iriſh conſtitution. under Poynitngs's act; and 
the Earl of Carliſle was appointed ehief goveriior 
or the purpoſe of enforcing it. A body' of laws 
vis prepared by the privy council of England, 
mong the reſt a bill for ſettling a perpetual reve- 
nue on the crown, which his lordſhip was dirett- 
ed to offer to'the-afſembly ; "urs them to 
dont the "whole wens, withoul a of 
eration.” In future the heads of all bills (mo- 
0 bills excepted) were to be ſuggeſted in the firſt 
ak ance — governor and council, and tranſ- 
nitted to his majeſty to be approved or rejected 
it home; on — the royal confirmation, 
they were to be returned under the great ſeal * 
the ſhape of laws, and paſſed by the general 


embly; which was to be convened for no other 


purpoſe than that, and the buſineſs of voting the 
uual ſupplies; unleſs in cquſyquence of ſpecial 
orders from En 


If we only — the diſtanceof ien from 


dar Britain, we may n without heſi- 
tation, 


with the 
encreaſe oe their numbers, broke out at length in 
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. of 4 per cent; on the groſs produce of that iſland 


aſſembly (ſays Mr. Long, rejected the new got 
ſtitution with indignation, No chreats could 


franchiſes which alone could give ſecurity and va 
lue to their poſſeſſions. Happily for the preſem If 
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B O O k tation, that it was impoſſible for the colony n 


exiſt under ſuch a conſtitution and ſyſtem of g. vt 
vernment. What miſconduct on the part of the n. 
inhabitants, or what ſecret» expectation, on the Wl tz 
part of the crown, originally gave birth to-thi 
project, it is now difficult to determine. The 
moſt probable opinion 1s this.—In the year 1663 
the aſſembly of Barbadoes were prevailed on, by 
very unjuſtifiable means, as will hereafter be 
ſhewn, to grant an internal revenue to theerown, 


for ever, It is not unlikely that the ſteady reſu. 
ſal of the Jamaica plapters to burthen themſelve 
and their poſterity with a ſimilar impoſition, es. 
citing the reſentment of the king, firſt ſuggeſted ruin 
the idea of depriving them of thoſe conſtitutioual or 


inhabitants, neither ſecret intrigue nor undi 
guiſed violence were ſucceſsful, Their, gallant 
anceſtors tranſmitted to their poſterity their ei 
tates unincumbered with fuch a tax, and their 
political rights unimpaired by the ſyſtem of gr 
vernment attempted to be forced on them. The 


frighten, no bribes could corrupt, nor arts not 
arguments perſuade them to conſent to laws tha en 
would enſlave their poſterity.” Let me add, 2e. 
tribute of juſt acknowledgment to the noble e. 
forts of this gentleman's great angeſtor, Colonel, : 
Long, that it was to Aim, Jamaica was prineipally {dec 
indebted for its deliverance. As chief judge o 
the iſland, and member of the council, he exent 
ed on this important occafion, the powers with ni 
which he was inveſted, with ſuch ability and for.. c 
ritude, in defence of the people, as to and cu 
fmally overpower every effort to ęnſlave a 1 
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The governor, after diſmiſſing him from the poſts c HA 
which he had filled with ſuch honour to himſelf, III. 
and advantage to the public, conveyed him a- 
fate priſoner to England. Theſe deſpotie mea» LY 
fures were ultimately productive of good. Col. 
Long, being heard before the king and privy | 
council, pointed out with ſuch force of argument, 
the evil tendency. of the meaſures which had been 
purſued, that the Engliſh miniſtry reluctantly 
lubmitted, The aſſembly had their deliberative 
powers reſtored to them, and Sir Thomas Lynch, 
yho had preſided in the iſland as lieutenant go- 
vernor from 1670 to 1674, very much to the ſa- 
taſaction of the inhabitants, was appointed cap- 
uin general and chief governor in the room of 

Lord Carliſle *, | Ae 

|t might have been hoped that all poſſible cauſe 

ff future conteſt with the crown, on the queſtion 

f political rights, was now happily obviated; 

but the event proved that this expeRation was 
ſallacious. Although the aſſembly had recover- 

| the ineſtimable privilege of framing ſuch laws 

or their internal government as their exigencies 

night require, of which doubtleſs themſelves 

lone were competent to judge, and although it 

28 not alledged that the laws which they had 

aſſed, as well before, as after the re-eſtabliſh- 

nent of their rights, were repugnant to thoſe of 

be mother country, yet the royal confirmation 

a great part of them had heen conſtantly refuſ- 

u, and ſtill continued to be withheld, It was 

ideed admitted, that the Engliſh who captured 


| | the 
* I have ſubjoined, as an append to this book, © an 


Hiſtorical Account of the Conſtitution of Jamaica,“ by a 
te Chief Governor of diſtinguiſhed abilities, wherein the 
aiculars of Lord Carliſle's adminiſtration are detailed at 
*— This hiſtorical account is now 'publiſhed for the firſt 
ne, and cannot fail of proving extremely acceptable to the 
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the king and council, though not diſallowed, 


revenue. For the purpoſe, as it was pretended 
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the law of England as it then ſtood; but much 6 
the Engliſh law was inapplicable to the ſituation 
and condition of the new coloniſts; and it un 
contended that they had no right to any ſtatur 
of the Britiſh parliament, which had paſſed ſub. 
ſequent to their emigration, unleſs its proviſions 
were ſpecially extended to the colony by name. 
The courts of judicature within the iſland, ha 
however, from neceſſity, admitted many ſuch 
ſtatutes to be pleaded, and grounded ſever 
judgments and important determinations upon 

mo 


AQ... to ©» © wy © wm am 
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| 
— 


them; and the aſſembly had paſſed bills a 
ſeveral of the Engliſh ſtatutes which d 
otherwife bind the iſland ; but ſeveral of tho{ 
bills, when ſent home for the royal confirmation 
and thoſe judgments and determinationg' of the 
courts of law, when brought by-appeal'before 


-— 


mained unconfirmed ; and in this unſettled ſtat 
the affairs of Jamaica were ſuffered to remain i 
the ſpace of fifty years. | . 

The true cauſe of ſuch inflexibility on the pa 
of the crown, was no other than the old ſtory « 


of defraying the expence of erecting and repa 
ing fortifications, and for anſwering ſome othe 
public contingencies, the miniſters of Charles Wieffe 
had procured, as hath been obſerved; from th 
aſſembly of Barbadoes, and indeed from mot « 
the other Britiſh Weſt Indian colonies, the grat 
of a perpetual internal revenue. The refuſal « 
Jamaica, to concur in a ſimilar eſtabliſhment, t 
puniſhment provided for her contumacy, andt 
means of her deliverance, have been already ſa ¶ bou 
ed; but it was found that the lenity of the cro 
in relinquiſhing the ſyſtem of computhon, Wil")! 
expected to produce the eſſect which opprete 


1 
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had failed to accompliſh, The. Engliſh govern- CHAp, . 
\ of WY cnt claimed a return from the people of Jamai- III. * 
tion ca, for having dropt an oppreſſive and pernicious 4F 
we Wl project, as if it had actually conferred upon them 4 


tae BY poſtive and permanent benefit; a claim which 
(ob. a the Britiſh miniſters, from the reſtoration of 
ron King Charles to the reign of George II. very cor- 
ane. i cially juſtified. N11 2 

The aſſembly however remained unconvinced. 
Among other objections, they pleaded that the 
money granted by the Iſland of Barbadoes was 
notor10u 3 to purpoſes widely dif. 
ferent from thoſe for which it was expreſsly giv- 
en; and they demanded ſome pledge or ſecurity 
zwainſt a ſimilar miſapplication; in caſe they 
ſhould ſubject their country to a permanent and 
rrevocable tax. The miniſters refuſed to give . 
uy ſatisfaction in this particular; and finding * 
the aſſembly were equally reſolute to paſs their 
ſupply bills from year to year only, as uſual, ad- 
tiled the ſovereign, from a ſpirit of vindictive 
policy, to wave the confirmation of the laws, and 
toſuffer the adminiſtration of juſtice in the iſland, 
toremain on the precarious footing that I have 
deſeribed. | 

Such was the actual ſituation of Jamaica until 
the year 1728, when a compromiſe was happily 
efſeted. In that year the aſſembly conſented to 
ſettle on the crown a ſtanding irrevocable revenue 
of /. 8,000 per annum, on certain conditions, to 
which the crown agreed, and of which the fol- 
loving are the principal: 11 
iſt, That the quit- rents ariſing within the iſ- 
and (then eſtimated at + 1,460 per aanum) 
ſhould conſtitute a part of ſuch revenue. 2dly, 
That the body of their laws ſhould receive the 
wyal aſſent. And, 3dly. That © all ſuch laws 
"and ſtatutes- of England, as had been at any 

6 time 


' 
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. BOOK © timeeſteemed, introduced, uſed, accepted, or 

II. „ received, as laws in the iſland, ſhould be and 

continue laws of Jamaica for ever.” The re. 

venue act, with this important declaration there. 

in, was accordingly paſſed, and its confirmation 

by the king, put an end to a conteſt no leſs dif. 

graceful to the government at home, than injuri. 
ous to the people within the iſland, 

have thus endeavoured, with as much brevi. 

| ty as the ſubje& would admit, to trace the poli 

q | tical conſtitution of Jamaica from infancy to nn. 

turity ; but although its parentage. and princi. 

les are Britiſh, its outward form has been modi. 

ed and regulated by various unforeſeen events, 

' and local circumſtances. In its preſent appear- 

ance, and actual exerciſe, however, it fo. nearly 

reſembles the ſyſtem of government in the other 

* Britiſh Weſt Indian iſlands, that one general de. 

| ſcription (which I reſerve for a ſubſequent pan 

of my work) will comprehend the whole, A mi 

nute detail of local occurrences and internal por 

litics, would not, I preſume, be intereſting to thi 

general reader*. | 


* 


i 


0 


* In the year 1687 Chriſtopher Duke of Albermarle m 
appointed chief governor of Jamaica. This nobleman was the 
only ſurviving ſon and heir of general Monk, who had reſtor 
ed Charles II. and I mention him principally as nn 
ſtriking inſtance of the inſtability of human greatneſs. I. 
father had been gratified with the higheſt rewards that a fore 
reign could beſtow on a ſubject; a dukedom, the 82 and 
a princely fortune; andthe fon, reduced to beggary by vice an 
extravagance, was driven to the neceffity of 1mploring breast 
from James II. The king, to be freed from his importun! 
ties, gave him the government of Jamaica; where, dyin 
childleſs, a ſhort time after his arrival, his honours were er 
tinguiſhed with his life. The noble Duke lived long enoug 
however to collect a conſiderable ſum of money for his crell 
tors; for entering into partnerſhip with Sir William Phipp 

| who had diſcovered the wreck of a Spaniſh Plate ſhip, wii 


had been ſtranded in 1659, on a ſhoal to the'no -ealt « 
Hiſpaniol: 
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-aviola, they ſent out floops from Jamaica, provided with CH A'P. 
k | divers, ſearch for the hidden treaſure, and areſaid III. 
o have actually recovered twenty-ſix tons of filver., The 
onduct of this noble * on his arrival, affords many 

e 


re. rious inſtances of the arbitrary principles of the times; 
100 nong others, the following is not the leaſt remarkable. 

dif Having called an aſſembly, his grace diffolved them abru . 
uri. | becauſe one of the members, in a debate, repeated the o Po. 


0 us populi ſuprema lex. His grace afterwards took the 
l , and cauſed him to be fined C. 600 for 


is offence. With his grace came over Father Thomas 
poli- orrchill, a Romiſh paſtor, ſent out by James II. to con- ——_ 
ma. Wen the iſland to popery; but his grace's death, and the revo- woe 3 
nc\. on in 1688, blaſted the good father's Project, The 2 

ucheſs accompanied her huſband; a circumſtance which the - 9 


beaker of the aſſembly in his firſt addreſs-expatiated 1 ; 


ents, 12 hich ſtrain of eloquence. It is an honour (ſaid 
peal. ich tae opulent kingdom of Mexico and Peru could never 
early re at, and even Columbus i ghoſt wyould be appeaſed for all the 
her he endured of the Spaniards, could he but know that his 

n beloved ſoil wwas hallowed by ſuch footfleps !*' Their Honours | 
de-. ee Council could not have gone farther. | FF * 
t pant BY [ſn the month of June 1692, happened that tremendous | 
Am- "quake which ſwallowed up great part of Port Royal. A 
al por rmption of it, dreadfully minute, may be found in the 


woſophical Tranſactions; but it is not generally known 
the town was chiefly built on a bank of ſand, adherin 
a rock in the ſea, and that a very light concuſſion, aided 
the weight of the buildings, would probably have accom- 
iel its deſtruction. Lam inclined therefore to ſuſpect that the 
lniption of the ſhock is much exaggerated. e inhabi- 
u were ſcarcely recovered from the terrors occafioned by 
erhquake, when they were alarmed with an account of 
Intended invaſion by an armament from Hiſpaniola, com- 
aded by Monſ. Du Caſſe, the governor of that iſland, in 
. Accordingly, on the 17th of June 1694, a fleet of 
re men of war and twenty privateers (having on board 
60 land forces) appeared off Cow Bay, where eight hun- LY 
d of the ſoldiers were landed, with orders to deſolate the * 
atry as far as Port Morant. Theſe barbarians obeyed 
a inſtructions to the full extent.—They not only ſet fire 
very ſettlement they came to, but tortured their priſoners 
the moſt ſhocking manner, and murdered great numbers 
old blood, after making them behold the violation of 
a wives by their own negroes. Such at leaſt is the account 
imtted by Sir William Beefton, the governor, to the ſe- 
ary of ſtate, Unfortunately, the militia of this part Fu 
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H. the French continued their ravages without reſiſtance, and 
=x—e/ baving, ſet fire to all the — within their reach, and 
ti ſeized about one thouſand negroes, Du Caſſe failed to le. 
Ward, and anchored in Carliſle Bay, in the pariſh of Ver. 
This place had no other fortification than an ill contri 
breaſt-work, manned by a detachment of two hundred men 
from the militia of St. Elizabeths and Clarendon, which Dy 
Caſſe attacked with all his force. The Engliſh made 2 gil 
lant reſiſtance; but Colonel Cleyborn, Lieutenant Colom 
Smart, Captain Vaſſal, and Lieutenant Dawkins being killed 
and many others dangerouſly wounded, they were compella 
to retreat. Happily, at this moment, arrived five compatia 
of militia, which they governor had ſent to their affiftance 
from Spaniſh-rown. Theſe, though they had marched thiny 
miles without refreſhment, immediately charged the enen 
with ſuch vigour, as entirely to change the fortune of the diy, 
The French retreated to their ſhips, and Du Caffe ſoon afte 
wards returned to Hiſpaniola with his ill-gotten booty. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Situation.—--Climate.——-Face of the Country. 
Mountains, and advantages derived from them. 
— oil. Lands in Culture Lands unculti- 
vated, and obſervations thereon. Woods and 
Dimbers. Rivers and Medicinal Springs. — 
Ores— Vegetable Claſſes.— Grain. — Craſſes.— 
Kitchen-garden produce, and Fruits for the Ta- 
ble, Oc. £9. | «1 


AMAICA is fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 

about four thouſand miles ſouth-weſt of Eng- 

land. It has the iſland of Hiſpaniola, at the 

liſtance of thirty leagues, to the eaſt : The Iſland 

Cuba, about the ſame diſtance, to the north: 

he Gulph of Honduras to the weſt; and Car- 

lagrna, on the great continent of South America, 

0 the South, diſtant one hundred and forty- : 

I"? leagues. 

The center of Jamaica lies in about 18* 12', 

unh latitude, and in longitude about- 76® 45 

from London. From theſe data the geogra- 

ical reader will perceive that the climate, al- 

ugh tempered and greatly mitigated by vari- 

s cauſes, ſome of which will be preſently ex- 

ained, is extremely hot, with little variation 

m January to December; that the days and 

Ights are nearly of equal duration; there being | 

Me more than two hours difference between | 1 

e longeſt day and the ſhorteſt; that there is 

HA little twilight; and finally, chat when it is | | 
| twelve 
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BOOK twelve o'clock at noon in London, it is about 
II. - ſeven in the morying in Jamaica, 
—— The general appearance of the country dif. 
fers greatly from moſt parts of Europe; yet thy 
north and ſonth fides of the iſland, which are 
ſeparated by a vaſt chain of mountains extend. 
ing from eaſt to weſt, differ at the ſame ting 
widely from each other. When Columbus fir 
diſcovered Jamaica, he approached it on the 
northern fide; and beholding that part of the 
country which now conſtitutes the-pariſh of 8. 
Anne, was filled with delight and admiration u 
the novelty, variety, and beauty of the proſpett 
The whole of the ſcenery is indeed Senecdernd ry 
fine, nor can words alone (at leaſt any that I ca 
ſele&) convey a juſt idea of it. A few leading 
2 I may perhaps be able to point ot, 
ut their combinations are infinitely various 
and to be underſtood muſt be ſeen. 

The country at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore 
riſes into hills, which are more remarkable fo 
beauty than boldneſs; being all of gentle 
clivity, and commonly ſeparated from ecl 
other by ſpacious vales and romantic inequal 
ties; but they are ſeldom craggy, nor 1s ti 
tranſition from the hills to the vallies often enn 

times abrupt. In general, the hand of natun 
has rounded every hill towards the top with fu 
gular felicity. The molt ſtriking circu 
attending theſe beautiful ſwells are the happ 
diſpoſition of the groves of pimento, with whie 
moſt of them are ſpoytaneouſly clothed, and i 
conſummate verdure of the turf underneat lol 
which is diſcoverable in a thouſand opening 
preſentirfy a charming contraſt to the deeper tin 
of the pimento. As this tree, which is uo |eiature 
remarkable for fragrancy than beauty, ſuffers fte pr 
rival plant to flouriſh within its ſhade, th" 
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gores are not only clear of underwood, but C 
eren the graſs beneath is ſeldom luxuriant. The 


duces 2 cloſe and clean turf, as ſmooth and even 
1s the fineſt Engliſh lawn, and in colour infinite- 
ly brighter. Over this beautiful ſurface the pi- 
mento ſpreads itſelf in various compartments. 
lu one place, we behold extenſive groves; in 
mother, a number of beautiful groups, ſome of 
which crown the hills, while others are ſcattered 
down the deelivities. To enliven the ſcene, and 
add perfection to beauty, the bounty of nature 
bas pn watered the whole diſtrict. No 
art of the Weſt Indies, that I have-ſeen, abounds 
th ſo many delicious ſtreams. Every valley 
has its rivulet, and every hill its caſcade. In 
ne point of view, where the rocks overhang the 
cean, no leſs than eight tranſparent waterfalls 
e beheld in the fame moment. - Thoſe. only 
ho have been long at ſea, ean judge of the 
notion which is felt by the thirſty voyager at ſo 
nchanting a proſpect. | 2 
Such is the foreground of the picture. As 
e land riſes towards the centre of the iſland, 
be eye, paſſing over the beauties that I have re- 
— is attracted by a boundleſs amphitheatre 
t wood, YA 41 | * 7 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt 

Cedar; and er > ri 

1 immenſity of foreſt; the outline of which 
telts into the diſtant blue hills, and theſe again 
te loſt in the clouds. | 
On the ſouthern fide-of the iſland, the ſcene- 
„ as J have before obſerved, is of a different 
ature, In the landſcape we have treated of, 
te prevailing characteriſties are variety and 
theeauty : in that which remains, the predominant 
;rovo Lor. I. 3 features 


ſoil in general being a chalky marl, which pro- — 
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BOO k features are grandeur and ſublimity, When! 
II. farſt approached this fide of the iſland by ſea, and 
wx beheld, from afar, ſuch of the ſtupendous ad 
ſoaring ridges of the blue mountains, as the cloud 

| here and there diſcloſed, the inagination (fo 
| ing an indiſtinct but awful idea of what was cor 
| cealed, by what was thus partially diſplayed) y 
E. filled with admiration and wonder. Vet theſe 
ſation which I felt was allied rather to tern 
than delight. Though the proſpect before ng 
was in the higheſt degree magnificent, a6 10 
a ſcene of magnificent deſolation. The abny 
precipice and inacceſſible cliff, had more thy 
aſpect of a chaos than a creation; or rather ſec 
ed to exhibit the effects of ſome dreadful conn 
ſion, which had laid nature in ruins. Appeat 
ances however improved as we approached, i 
amidſt ten thouſand bold features, too hard to 
ſoftened by culture, many a ſpot was ſoon dif 
covered where the hand of induſtry had awake 
ed life and fertility. With theſe pleaſing inte 
mixtures, the flowing line of the lower range. 
mountains (which now began to be viſible, cron 
ed with woods of majeſtic growth) combined 
ſoften and relieve the rude ſolemnity of the loi 
tier eminences; till at length the ſavannas at tl 
bottom. met the fight. Theſe are vaſt plain 
clothed chiefly with extenſive cane fields; di od 
playing, in all the pride of cultivation, the ve 
dure of ſpring blended with the exuberance of u 
tumn, and bounded only by the ocean; on who 
| boſom a new and ever-moving picture ſtrikes 
eye; for innumerable veſſels are diſcovered i 
various directions, ſome crowding into, and other 
bearing away from, the bays and harbours 
which the coaſt is every where indented. Su 
a pro of human ingenuity and induſtry, e 
ployed in exchanging the fuperfiuiie of 1 
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id World, for the productions of the New, CHAP. 
pens another, and, I might add, an almoſt un- IV. 
den field, for contemplation and reflection. 
Thus the mountains of the Weſt Indies, if | 
ot, in themſelves, objects of ty, eon. 
ibute greatly towards the beauty of general 
ature; and farety the inhabitants cannot reflect, 
ut with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude to di- 
ine Providence, on the v Fur chmate, ſo ' * 
nducive to ealth, 33 pleaſure, which IJ 
deſe elevated regions affo — On this ſub- 
& I ſpeak from actual experience. In a mari- 
ime ſituation, on the ſultry plains of the ſoutn 
near the town of Kingſton, where I chiefly 
ide during — — of fourteen years, the 
general june 15 th heat during the hotteſt months 
From June to November, both incluſive) was 
ity degrees on Fahzenbeir' s thermometer *. 
ta villa eight iles diſtant, in the highlands of 
= rmometer ſeldom roſe, in the 
art of the day, above feventy. Here then a 
. of ten degrees in eight miles; 
and evening the difference 
* greater. At Cold the ſeat of 
kr. Wallen, a very high fitu miles fur- 
der in the Guntry, poſfeffed vi agentleman who. 
taſte to.reliſh, its beauties and improve its 
roductions, the general ſtate of the thermome· 
is from 33 * Gs. It has been obſerved ſo 
Iv as 44*; fo that a fire there, even at noon day, 
not ul hone but neceſſary a great 
part 


+ lacks bn — 
rmometer ranges from 90 to 800. The night air in the 
i Decanter and nary i bee pute, 

L have known the thermometer ſo low at fun end pk, 
— — x of ee day and wht 
"rence between. the temperature ot noon 
unn 
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BOOK part of the year“. It may be ſuppoſed; tha 
II. a ſudden tranſition from the hot atmoſphere 9 
the plains, to the chill air of the higher region 
is, commonly productive of - miſchievous eſſed 

on the human frame; but this, I believe, is fd. 

dom the cafe, if the traveller, as prudenee die 

tates, ſets off at the dawn of the morning (whey 

the pores of the ſkin are in ſome meaſure . 

and is cloathed ſomewhat warmer than uſual 

With theſe precautions, excurſions into the uy 

lands are always found ſafe; ſalubrious, and de 
lightful. I will obſerve too, in the words of u 
agreeable writer f, that “on the tops of big 
mountains, where the air is pure and Io 


g | 4 10 122900 990 
Cold Spring is 44200 feet above the level of the ſea. Th 
ſoil is a black mould on a brown marl; but few or none «f 
the tropical fruits will flouriſh in fo cold a Hmate. | Nei 
the * e the avocado pear, the ſtar apple, nor the orange 
will bear within a conſiderable height of Mr. Wallen's g 
den; but many of the Engliſh fruits, as the apple, the peac 
and the ſtrawberry, flouriſh there in great perfection, with f 
veral other valuable exotics; among Aich obſerved a great 
number of very fine plants of the fea-tree- and! other orient 
productions. The ground in its native ſtate is almoſt entire: 
covered with different ſorts of the fern, of which Mr. Wale 
has reckoned about 400 diſtinct * A NR zung 
1d Spring for the firſt time, almo trat 


conceives hl 
ported to a diſtant part of the world; the ait and face of 
country ſo widely differing from that of the regions he lu 
left. Even the birds — ſtrangers to him. Among othe 
peculiar to theſe lofty regions, is a ſpecies of the ſwallow, 
plumage of which varies in colour like the neck of a drake 
and there is a very fine ſong bird called the. M- r, of a black 
iſh brown, with a white ring round the neck. I viſitedt 
place in December 1788, the thermometer ſtood at 5 * at fun 
riſe; and never exceeded 64 in the hotteſt part of che day 
I thought the climate the moſt delightful that I had ever exp% 
rien On the Blue Mountain peak, which-is 7,432 
from the level of the ſea, the thermometer was found to ral 
from 27. at ſun-riſe to 88 at noon, even in the month 
Auguſt.  $ee Med. Comment. Eding. 1789. 

7 Brydone. ; . 10 > aa % 
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ere there is not that immenſe weight of groſs CHAP. 
pours preſſing upon the body, the mind acts IV. 
ith greater freedom, and all the functions, bot 
ſoul and body, are performed in a ſuperior 
anner.” I wiſh I could add, with the ſame au- 
bor, that © the mind at the ſame time leaves all 
and vulgar ſentiments behind it, and in ap- 
waching the etherial regions, ſhakes off it's 
uthl; allecions; and acquires ſomething of ce- 

al purity da ö, nio Al | 
To lese inequalities of its ſurface, however, 
s owing that although the ſoil in many parts 

this iſland is deep and very fertile, yet the 
lantity of rich productive land, is but ſmall, 
proportion to the whole. The generality of 
tat has been cultivated is of a middling qua- 
, and requires labour and manure to make it 
eld liberally. In fine, with every prejudice in 
$ favour, if we compare Jamaica with many 
ter iſlands of nearly the ſame extent, (Sicily, 
inſtance, to which it was compared by Co- 
adus) it muſt be pronounced an unfruitful and 
dri — country, as the following detail will 
monſtrate. , « © » 


jamaica is one hundred and fifty miles in 
bgth, and on a medium of three meaſurements 
different places, about forty miles in breadth. 
tele data, ſuppoſing the iſland to have been a 
elcountry, would give 3,840,000 Acres, 
hut a great part conſiſting 
high mountains, the ſu- 
rhcies of which compriſe 
more land. than the baſe 
ne, I conceive it is a mo- 
ate eſtimate to allow on 
taccount r more, which is 240, oo 


3 * The Total 18 5 L = : 4,080,000 2 
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BOOK Of theſe, it is found by a return of the cer 


II. 


of the patents, that no more than. 1,900, fl 


rw yere, in November 1789, located, or taken uy 


y grants from the crown. Thus it ars that 
. of one half the lands are” evan 
as of no. kind of value, the expence of taking 
out a patent being of no great account ; and eve 
of the located lands, I conceive that little more 
than one million is at preſent in cultivation. 

In fugar plantations; (including the land re 
ſerved: for the purpoſe of ſupplying ſtaves, ti 


ber, and fire- wood; or appropriated for commu 


paſturage, all which is commonly two-thirds « 
each plantation) the number of acres may b. 
ſtated at 639,000; it appearing that the pteciſ 
number of thoſe eſtates, according to returns mac 
upon oath to March 1789, was 710, and an d 
lowance of goo acres to each, on an avery 
e the whole, muſt be deemed ſuffieiently lit 
ral. | i» 

Of breeding farms.(or, as they are commor 
called in the iſland, pens) the number is abo 
400; to each of which I will allow 700 
which gives 280,000, and no perſon who has i 
ſpeed the country with an inquiſitive eye, vi 
allow to all the minor productions, as cotton, cal 
fee, pimento and ginger, &c. including event! 
proviſion plantations, more than one. half tl 
extent aſſigned to the pens. The reſult of ti 
whole is 1,059,000 acres, leaving upwards « 
three million an unimproved, unproductive 
derneſs, of which not more than one fourth pul 
is, I imagine, fit for any kind of profitable e 
tivation ; great part of the interior country d 
ing both impracticable and inacceſſible. 

But, notwithſtanding that ſo great a part 
this iſland is wholly unimprovable, yet (ſuch 
the powerful influence of. great heat and ou 
| n 
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rered with extenſive woods, containing excellent 


nd ſolidity; ſuch as the lignum vitæ, dog-wood, 


nd are of a compactneſs and impenetrability in- 
nceivable by European workmen. Some of 


deen long cultivated, are nearly cleared of con- 
guous woods; but it frequently happens, in the 


lance of them an incumbrance inſtead of a be- 


order to clear his lands, it not anſwering the 


he purpoſe of ſending them to a diſtant mar- 
u. Of-ſofter kinds, for boards and ſhingles, 
he ſpecies are innumerable ; andthereare many 


acreiWeautiful varieties adapted for cabinet-work, 
as inflnong others the bread-nut, the wild-lemon, and 
„ih e well-known mahogany. xp. 

„ca As the country is thus abundantly wooded, fo, 
n thn the whole, we may aſſert it to be. well wa- 
U red. There are reckoned throughout its extent 
Hove one hundred rivers, which take their riſe 
ds the mountains, and run, commonly with great 
e nig pidity, to the ſea, on both fides of the iſland. 
h paß one of them are deep enough to be navigated 
e cul) marine veſſels. Black River in St. Elizabeth, 


wats and canoes for about thirty miles. 

Of the ſprings, which every where abound, 
den in the higheſt mountains, ſome are _ 
cinal ; 


uch! 
cont 
nu 


imbers, ſome of which are of prodigious growih 
iron-wood, pigeon- wood, green-heart, brazilet- 
o, and bully- trees; moſt of which fink in water, 


hee are neceſſary in mill-work, and would be 
ighly valuable in the Windward Iflands. They 
re even ſo, in ſuch parts of Jamaica. as, having 


interior parts, that the new ſettler finds the abun- 


fit, and having provided himſelf with a ſufh- 
ency for immediate uſe, ſets fire to the reſt, 


jence of conveying them to the ſea-coalt for 


owing chiefly through a level country, is the 
leepeſt and gentleſt, and admits flat-bottomed + 
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mal moiſture) the mountains are in general co- HAP. 
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BOQKeinal; and are ſaid to be highly efficacious iz 
II. diforders peculiar to the climate, The moſt re. 
—— mark able of theſe, is found in the eaſtern pariſh 
of St. Thomas, and the fame of it has created 
a village in its neighbourhood, which 1s called the 
Bath, The water flows out of a rocky mountain, 
about a mile diſtant, and is too hot to admit : 
hand being held underneath : a thermometer on 
Fahrenheit's ſcale, being immerſed in @ glaſs of 
this water, immediately roſe to 123, It is ful, 
phureous, and has been uſed with great advan. 
tage 1n that dreadful diſeaſe of the @ md. called 
the dry-belly-ach. There are other ſprings, 
both ſulphureous and chalybeate, in different 
parts of the country; of which however the pro. 
perties are but little known to the inhabitants in 
general. | nhl el 
In many parts of Jamaica there is a great appear- 
ance of metals; and it is aſſerted by Blome, and 
other early writers, that the Spaniſh inhabitants 
had mines both of filver and copper: I believe Nie. 
the fact. But the induſtry of the preſent pollel: 
ſors is perhaps more profitably exerted on the 
ſurface of the earth, than by digging into its 
bowels: A lead mine was indeed opened ſome 
years ago, near to the Hope eſtate, in the parih 
of St. Andrew, and it is ſaid, there was no 
want of ore, ' but the high price of labour, or 
other cauſes with which I am unacquainted, 
. the proprietors tq relinquiſh their 
roject. 
n Of the moſt important af the preſent natural 
productions, as ſugar, indigo, coffee and cotton, 
I ſhall have occaſion to treat at large, when the {ſled 
courſe of my work ſhall bring me to the ſubject {vnta 
of agriculture. It only remains therefore, at pre- 
ſent, to ſubjoin a few obſervations on the vege: 
table claſſes of inferior order: I mean thoſe _ 
thoug 
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the reader 18 inclined to botanical reſearches, he 
is referred to the voluminous collections of Sloane 
and Browne. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of grain cultivated in this 
iſand are, 1ſt. Maize, or Indian corn, which com- 


EZRESYT = 


— 
a> 


there is rain, 
from fifteen to forty buſhels the acre. 2dly. Gui- 
ney corn, which produces but one crop in the 


tiny to faxty buſhels an acre. zdly. Various 
nds of cala vances (a ſpecies of pea); and laſtly 
ce, but in no great quantity, the ſituation pro- 
er for its growth being deemed unhealthy, ang 
de labour of negroes commonly employed in 
le cultivation of articles that yield greater pro- 


This iſland abounds likewiſe with different 
nds of graſs, both native and extraneous, of 
wellent quality; of the firſt is made exceeding 
pod hay, but not in great abundance ; this me- 


REFA ESESASE2S8 


n ed of huſbandry bei Ane only in a few 
ot rs of the country; it is the leſs necef- 
ed, as the inhabitants are happily accommodated 
heir ch two different kinds of artificial graſs, both 


uremely valuable, and yielding great profuſion 
{ food fr cattle, The Art is an aquatic plant 
led Scot's graſs, which though generally ſup- 
ed to be an exotic, Lhave reaſon to think grows 
otaneouſly in moſt of the ſwamps and mo- 
les of the Weſt-Indies. It riſes to five or fix 


ge» in height, with long ſucculent joints, and is 
ar rery quick vegetation. From a ſingle * | 
this 


nonly produces two crops in the year, and ſome- 
tines three: it may be planted at any time when 
— it yields according to the ſoil 


year; it is planted in the month of September, 
id gathered in January following, yielding from 


8 * 
"— , 
*- 
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though not of equal commercial importance with C HA P. 


the preceding ones, are equally neceſſary to the IV. 
4 und fubbiience of the inhabitants. If ww 


oy 
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Bo ox this plant, five horſes may be maintained a whole 
II. year, allowing fifty-ſix pounds of graſs a- day to 
- each. 8 ö 
The other kind, called Guiney-graſs, may be 
conſidered as next to the ſugar- cane, in Poe of 
importance; as moſt of the grazing and breeding 
farms or pens throughout the iſland, were origi. 
nally created, and. are ſtill ſupported, chiefly 
by means of this invaluable herbage. Hence the 
plenty of horned cattle both for the butcher and 
planter ; which is ſuch that few markets in Eu- 
rope furniſh beef at a cheaper rate, or of better 
uality than thoſe of Jamaica. Perhaps the ſet- 
tlement of moſt of the north- ſide pariſhes is 
wholly owing to the introduction of this excellent 
graſs, which happened by accident about fifty 
years ago; the ſeeds having been brought from 
the coaſt of Guiney as food br ſome birds which 
were preſented to Mr, Ellis, chief-juſtice of the 
iſland. Fortunately the birds did not live to i i 
conſume the whole ſtock, and the remainder be- 7 
„ e into a fence, grew and flou- Lo 
iſhed, and it was not long before the eagerne's bel 
diſplayed by the cattle to reach the graſs, attratt- Wl = 
ed Mr. Ellis's notice, and induced him to collect d. 
and propagate the ſeeds ; which now thrive in Wi af 
| ſome of the moſt rocky parts of the iſland ; be- 
ſtowing verdure and fertility on lands which ud 
otherwife would not be worth cultivation. Mar 
The ſeveral kinds of kitchen-garden produce, BW ud 
as edible roots and pulſe, which are known in 
Europe, thrive alſo in the mountains of this i- , 
land; and the markets of Kingſton and Spaniſt- BY ar 
Town are ſupplied with cabbages, lettuce, cat: 
rots, turnips, parſnips, artichokes, kidney-beans By * — 
green-peas, aſparagus and various ſorts of Euro. þ 
pean herbs, in the utmoſt abundance. Some of d by 


them (as the three firſt) are I think of ſuperior Wi frme 
: | | flavour BY Pruce 


. gayj}._<(Aw_ Dea es aud 6c at. ä 
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favour to the ſame kinds produced in England. C HAP. 
To my on taſte however, ſeveral of the native IV“. | 
growths, eſpecially the chocho, ochra, Lima-bean, wr | 
and Indian-kale, are more agreeable than any of | 
the eſeulent vegetables of Europe. The other 
indigenous productions of this claſs are plan- 
tains, bananas, yams of ſeveral varieties, e 
(a ſpecies of ſpinnage) eddoes, caſſavi, and ſweet: 
potatoes. A mixture of theſe, ſtewed with ſalted” 
ſh or ſalted meat of any kind, and highly ſea- 
ſoned with. Cayenne-pepper, is a favourite olio 
mong the negroes. For bread, an unripe roaſted 
plantain is an excellent. ſubſtitute, and univer- 
ally preferred to it by the negroes and moſt of 
the aative whites. It may in truth be called the 
af of life to the former; many thouſand acres 
being cultivated in different parts of the country 
for their daily ſupport “. 

Of the more elegant fruits, the variety is equal - 
led only by their excellence; Perhaps no coun- 
try on earth affords ſo magnificent a deſert; and 
l conceive that the following were ſpontaneouſly - 
beltowed on the iſland by the bounty of nature; 
=the annana or pine-apple, tamarind, papaw, 
fuava, ſweet-ſop of two ſpecies, caſhew-apple, 
cuſtard- apple (a ſpecies of chirimoya t) coco-nvut, / 
lar-apple, grenadilla, avecado-pear, hog-plum' 
ud its varieties, pindal-nut, neſbury, mammee, 
mammee- ſapota, Spaniſh-gooſberry, prickly-pear, 
ud perhaps a few others. For the orange, civil 

UE and 

This fruit, though introduced into Hiſpaniola at's very 
arly period, = — a native of the N 3 
1 was carried thither from the Canary iſlands by Thomas de 
. a friar, in the year 1516. The banana is a ſpecies 
of the fame fruit. 

This fruit is the boaſt of South America, and is reckon- 
tl by Ulloa one of the fineſt in the world. I have been in» 
formed that ſeveral plants of it are flouriſhing in Mr. Eaſt's 
puncely garden, at the foot of the Liguanea mountains. 


bl 
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BOOK. and china, che lemon, lime, ſhaddock and its ny. 
I. merous ſpecies, the vine, melon, fig and pome. 


— granate, the Weſt India iſlands were probably in. 


debted to their Spaniſh invaders. Excepting the 
ſtrawberry and a few of the growths of — | 
orchards (which however attain to no great per. 
fection unleſs in the higheſt mountains) the roſe- 
apple, genip, and ſome others of no grł⸗at value, 
do not believe.that Engliſh induſtry had added 
much to the catalogue, until within the laſt twen- 
ty years. About the year 1773 a botanic garden 
was eſtabliſhed under the ſanction of the Aſſem. 
bly, but it was not until the year 1782 that it could 
Juſtly boaſt of many valuable exotics. At that 
period, the fortune of war having thrown into the 
2 of Lord Rodney a French ſhip bound 
rom the iſland of Bourbon to Cape Francois in 
St. Domingo, which was found to have on board 
ſome plants of the genuine cinnamon, the mango 


and other oriental productions, his lordſhip, 


from that generous partiality which he always 
manifeſted for Jamaica and its inhabitants, pre- 
ſented the plants to his favourite iſland ;—thus 
nobly ornamenting and enriching the country his 
valour had protected from conqueſt. Happily, 
the preſent was not ill urns ; the cinnamon 
may now be ſaid to be naturalized to the country. 
Several perſons are eſtabliſhing plantations of it, 
and one gentleman has ſet out fifty thouſand 
plants. The mango is become almoſt as common 
as the orange; but for want of attention runs into 
a thouſand ſeminal varieties. Some of them, to 
my taſte, are perfectly delicious. f 

' Tſhall conclude this chapter, with an authentic 
catalogue of the foreign plants in the public bota- 
nical garden of this iſland ; lamenting, at the ſame 
time, that I am not able to grati pi the reader 
with a more copious and extenſive diſplay, * 
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de magnificent orchard of my late friend Hinton QHAR 


Eſt, Eſquire, who had promiſed to favour me 


289 


IV. 


vith an Hortus 1 to be prepared under WW | 
P 


his own immediate inſpection purpoſely for thi 
work ;—but much greater room have 0 Ye an 
the cauſe of m eee. and mourn over 
the ſeverity of that 

2 moſt amiable and excellent citizen from his 
friends and the public, andhurried him to an un- 
timely grave.— Such is the vanity of hope, and 
the uncertainty of life!! 


+ Mr. Eaſt died in April 1393. His botatical gar 
tie foot of the Lig EE ne, in St. Andrew's 
1 perhaps the moſt magnificent eftabliſhment of the kind in 
the world. A catalogue of its n L have the pleaſure to 
har is preparing for the — by Doctor Broughton, a very 
rene 
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te which ſuddenly ſnatched 
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IT : 
SEE. 
CATALOGH: | 
dae. bag Go N 
ExO FTE. PLANTS, 
mY : 
IN Tin 13 


Botanica] Garden of JanAteh, 791 


F< ©» > Wa 


nps ubs prazeTION 0 


Anis DANCER, M. D. 11145 BorAxisr 


Pp 2 a a 


Oriental, African, and South-ſea Trees, Shrubs, & 


Laurus. chm % - RASSE Coronds, 0 
mum. true Ceylon Cin 

namon. The ſpe 

mens of amalcaC 

namon ſent to Gre 

Britain have be : 

deemed equal, if Pin 

ſuperior, to the be 


Ceylon Cinnamon. 

Mangifera. Indica. Mango- Tree, ſeve 
4 M 7 varieties. , Jas 

Noc acrocar- Jaacl, a ſpecies oft 

27 SOFA: "0 "Bread Fruiwide 


ſertatic 
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berg, for the vari- 


| | and Bread Fruit. 
Carcinia? A ſuppoſed ſpecies of 
Mangoſteen. 
Pandanus Chineſe Hemp Palm. 
Spond1as | Otaheite Plumb. 
Cuilandina Moringa Moringa, root uſed for 
horſe-radiſh; ſaid, 
but erroneouſly, to 
be the Lignum Ne- 
plriticum of the 


72 ſhops. 
Mimoſa Lebeck Bois Noir, Oriental 
Ebony. SS 


N. Z. The foregoing Plants were taken in a French Prize, 
bound from the Ifle of Bourbon to St. Domingo, and pre- 
ſented to the Botanical Garden by Lord Rodney; which 
donation is commemorated by the following inſcription on 
1 obeliſk in the Botanical Garden, erected for pur- 


Perilluſtri Viro 
| Ropxzy 
&; ; Qui ' 
l Patriam Virtute ejus conſervatam 
Ornare 4 — | 


i, 0 4 exoptans 


Cinnamomum 
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Edulis La-＋/i, or Lee-chee, Chi- 

el neſe Plumb, Intro- 
duced by Dr. Clark. 
Vide Du Halde. 

Circinalis Sagoe. Introduced by 


Dr. Clark. For an 
account of the cul- 
tivation and prepa- 
| ration 


ſertation of Thurn- CH Ar. 
ous uſes of the Jaack "Wo 
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aw" 
- ” - 
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| *Croton ? 


Mimoſa 


Morus 


Thuja 


Dracæna 
‚ Hedyſarum 
Than © 


Sehiferum Tallow Tree. Firſt in. 


Another ſpecies, faid to produce 


Papyrifers Pager Mulberry. In- 


ration of thes 
vide Forreſt's 8 Voy. 
age to New Guiney, Wi C 


troduced by Mr, 
Pinnock. Introduc, 
eld into the Garden 

by Dr. Clark. 
Nilbrica? Gum Arabie, produces 
fine gum. Intro. 
duced by Dr. Clark, 


Gum Arabic, Ins: 


troduced by , 
_ 1 
Voyages, for an ac 
count of the man 
ner in which pape 
and cloth are mad 
from the bark 0 
this tree. 


Ni 


Met) 


Occidentalis Oriental "Arbor Vit 
' Introduced by Dr 
Clark, Firſt 1ntn 
| duced intothecoun 
\ 1 FEOF: by Mr. Wallen, ” 

Ferrea Dragon Tree. Ino 
5 duced by Dr. Clar 
Gyrans Moving Plant. Intrt 
| —_ Dr. Clark 
Viridis Tea. introduce 


— the country Þ 
82 | Vo 


' 


Ar Croton, 
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ears ago. 


the flowers of whic 
it is ſaid the 
teas are ſcented. In. 
troduced by Mr. 
Eaſt. 
An 5 Genus of Fruit from 
China. Sent to Dr. 
0 Dancer by Sir Jo- 
 S#Sileba | Maidenhair Tree. A 
900 tree from Japan, pro- 
ducing an excellent 
nut. 5 account 
of it in Kcempfer, 
Introduced by Dr, 
Dancer, 1792. 
e dramaticus? Tea of the Circumna- 
vigators, Introduc- 


* ö ed by Mr. Eaſt. 
Metrofpderg Bp te Spice 
4 | | Tree. troduced 
by Dr. Dancer, 

Si %% BT Plant 

| 2 tany-Bay ant. 

| Seeds ſent to Dr, 


7 Dancer by Mr. Lee. 
Mimoſa 22 Another y- Bay 


I ü nA. | »\, SRL 
onkſa  Sinuats Another Botany-Bay 


Fo by Dr. Dancer, 
S 1792. 
„ 0 Kæmpferia 


Mr. Baker, ſeveral C 


— 


Plant. Seeds ſent 


Plant. Introduced 


yan. 


Harras Chineſe Olive, with YR | 
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BOOK Kempferia Goalanga 
=o Curcuma Longa 


| ed by Mr. Pinnock, 
Piper | Nigrum Sumatra Black Fe 


per. Sent by Dr. 

Anderſon from the 

Royal Garden a 

St. Vincent's, — 

reſented by Mr 
lton, 


fails ? Gr. Port Grains of Paradiſe, o 
Guiney Pepper. lu. 
troduced by Mr. 
Hibbert, from 4A- 
frica. 

3 Cardamom Seeds 0 

the Shops. Into 
duced by Dr. Dau. 


| cer, 1792. 
Oldenlandia Unmbellata Che. A valuable dye 
| from the Eaſt I: 

mY dies. - © 
Baſella Rubra Another Eaſt Indi 
| " dye. Seeds brough 
on out by Lord Effin 
Os. ham. 
* Citrus Mandarina Mandarine Orange 
n Ser / Introduced by Mr 

0 l 0 94 a F 

01a (gen. nov cana n African Fruit, it 
| ri troduced by the Ne 
groes beforeSloane 
time, called Biche) 
or Beſlai. 


Bib 


lon 


* Citrus non oft. 
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Jia ( gen. 8 Another African Fruit, CHAP: | 


nal 
ed pears by the 
ue- WY 4danonze pra Po Ethiopian, 
ck. 
ep 
t 
a Hants | bes ifera. Date. Probably i intros, 
and | duced by perſons * 
Mr, of the RI Na- 

| tion. 
N'; e cum 5 fs Ron 1 ; 
In- 110 uced by the 
Mr, Jews. a 
A. ane. Grend 2 Choiſeul Pea. Intro- 


" duced by Mr. Ke- 


Seſban Seſban. Introduced 
by _ "qt 

lanellia a ice, apan Roſe 

14.999 i Ba cd by Me. Wi: 
z 773 Q en. 

Gardenia F ia firſt by 
Mr. Wallen, after- 

wy wards by Dr. Clark. 
Hibiſcus / 2 5 Chineſe Roſe. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Pin- 


nock. 
'  Matabilis Changeable Roſe. , 
1 Nee Eaſt India Mahoe. In- 
Mt troduced by Mr. 
8 — Hibiſcus. In 
6 rIacus an Hibiſcus. n 
o. | 2 — by Dr. 
0 Dancer, 1792 . 
We eee Introduced by Dr. 
I Dancer, 1792. 
O 2 Roſa 
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— | | | 
Sckinus - Molle 
Crotallaria dbyſfnita 
Euro 
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Alba Indica —— 


Introduced by Mr. 
Eaſt. 
Wn” 2 by Mr 


* * India Maſtich 
Introduced by M.. 
Eaſt. 


Seeds brought out by 


Lord Effingham. 
From St. Vincent's 


Garden. 

Crotall. Introduced 
by Dr. Clark. 

Chineſe Hemp. Seeds 
brought out by 


Lord Eingeben 


and North American 


Trees, Shrubs, Sc. Wc. 


e | Roba 
Cerris 

Fagus Caſtanea 
| Pintila 


Cheſaut. Firſt intw- 
duced by Mr. Wal- 
len, ſeveral years 
ago; by Dr. Dancer, 

1792. 

Chinquapin Cheſnut; 

by Dr. Dancer, 1792. 
Natanui 


Platanus = 


fer 


Eſculus 


WEST INDIES. 
Orientalis Oriental Plane. Dr. CHAP. 


Hiſpanic. 


Dancer, 1792. 


Spaniſh Plane. Dr. 


Dancer, 1792. 


Heudoplatan Sycamore Maple. 


Monfpeliens. — aple. 
Saccharina Sugar Maple. Intro» 
uced by Mr. hong 
ppoce Horſe Cheſuut, _ In 
Hi an Horſe Cheſnut. 
8 troduced by Dr. 
Dancer, 1792. 
Pavia Dwarf Horſe Cheſnut. 
"HK Introduced by Mr. 
7 Wallen. | 
Regia Walnut. Introduced 
| by Mr. Wallen. 
Alba Hicco + By the ſame. 
| Hazle 
Perfica Peach Trec. Introduc- 
| ed by Mr. Wallen, 
Commun. Almond. By the ſame. 


Olive. Introduced by 
Mr. Wallen. 
Apple, ſeveral kinds. 
2 by vari- 


rious perſons. 


Quince. Introduced 


long ago by various 
perſons. 


Medlar. Introduced 


Mr. Wallen. 
Mulberry. 3 
ed long 
White . Pre- 
ſented by Mr. Looſe- 


| 
Rubus 


— 
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30 OK Rubus © 


Fraxinus 
Sambucus 


Lowrus 


Calycanthus 


Ceratonia 
Liguidamb. 
Sophora 


Populus 


OF THE 
Raſpberry. Introdue. 
4 Mr. Baker, 
an 5 
S. Fvaticus Black rry, two 
4 { ode 
Mr. Wallen. 
Strawberry, ſeverl 
kinds. Mr, Wal. 
len, and others, 
'Piſtacia Nut. | Intro 
duced by Mr. Eaſ. 
Bird Cherry. lIntre 
duced by Dr. Du 
cer, 1792. 
By Dr. Dancer, 
anna Aſh. Intn 
duged by Dr. Clark 
Dwarf Elder. By the 
_ ſame. 
Common Elder. In 
troduced by Mr 
Wallen. 
Introduced by Mr 
Wallen. 
Gum Benjamin; b 
Dr. Dancer, 1792. 
Carolina Allſpice. In 
troduced by Mr 
Eaſt. 
Carob, or St. John 
Bread. By the ſame 
Styraciflua Storax. By Dr. Val 
cer, 1792. 
Seeds ſent to Dr. Dat 
cer, *by Mr. Lee, 
| Tacamahaca Introduced by D 
Dancer, 1792: 
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5 Ae 


Fadus 


: Ornus 
Ebulus 
Niger 


Saſſafras 
Benzoin v 
Floridus 


Siligud 


Virginica A 
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Labdanif. Gum Ciſtus. By Dr. CHAP. 
* jus | 4 Dancer, * IV. 
er [8 Cotinus Venus's Sumach. By wr 


Dr. Dancer, 1792. 
Pe- Radicans Poiſon Oak. Ditto. : 


* Yernix Varniſh. Ditto. 
* Sumack Sumach. Introduced 
Tal by Mr. Eaſt. 


Limenis Aculaat Introduced by Mr. 


ſyrt Ceriſera Candle. berry Myrtle. 
3 | 4 a Introduced "= Mr. 


13 Eaſt. 
gnolia Crandiflora Laurel- leaved Tulip. 
ö 20 Introduced by Mr. 
Wallen, and Dr. 


cal . Clark. 
 . Glauca By Mr. Wallen, + 
Lrodendrum Tulipifera Tulip Tree. Intro- 
_ duced by Mr. Bar- 
ret. 
tinanthus Virginica Fringe Tree from 
| es = North America. In- 
troduced by Dr. 
| Dancer, 1792. 
ya \ Tupelo ' Tupelo Tree from 
ES: North America. In- 
troduced by Dr. 
| Dancer, 1792. 
(15 Siliguaſt, Judas Tree. Dr. Dan- 
| cer, 1792. 
ſunum Tinus Viburnum. Dr, Dan- 
| cer, 1792. 
rea __ Opulus Carolina Gelder Roſe, 
vi Dr. Dancer, 1792. 
utus Unedo Arbutus, or Straw- 


| Dancer, 1792, 
* | 3 


BOOK Arbutus 


II. Philadelphus | 
— 


Ruſcus 
Lygeum 


Spartium 


Kalmia 


| Quercus 


Tynicera 


Tradeſeantia 


Springs 


Jaſminum 


Sartium The poor in Span 


Seeparium Common Broo 


ä Latifolia 


Americana Upright 


Pulgaris Lilac, 
 Perfiea 


 Offiemale Jaimine, 
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Andrachne 


1 
Alexandrin. Butchers Broom. | 


manufacture coaty 

with the materials 

of this plant, which 

reſiſt wet, and hard. 

N. ever wear out 
Dancer, . 

re 


m. 
ſented by Mr. W. 
len. 


Dr. Dancer. 
ah Anguftifolia i by Mr. Wu e 
Suber Cork Tree. Lntroduc 
| ee by Mr. Zaſt 
Opecifera Kermes Oak. 45 D 
Werbe Wis, 
2bylon. ing W1 
or "ns 7; 
Tartarica Honey ſuckle. Mt 


Wallen. 
Ameriei 
ditto. By Dr. Du 

n vi cer, TG 7 
e irginia Spiderwo 
By Dr, Un 


1792. 
By Mr. 
and Mr. Wallen. 
Perſian ditto, By Þ 
ancer, 1792. 
Myrtle ſeve 


dou 


2 
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- Odorat. P by Mr. CHAP, | 


By A zoricum IV. 


Ry Eglenteria Sweet Briar. By Mr, "x" 
— White Moſch 3 

| Alba moſchat White Moſch Roſ 

2 | By Mr. Wallen, 1 

ral Cinnamom. Cinnamon ditto. By 


the ſame. 
Muſcoſa Moſs Provence. Dr. 
paricum Balearic. i Wort, By 
. 
Monogyn. r. Eaſt. 
two A By Major Greene, 
Fruteſcens? By the ſame. 


upreſſus Sempervirens Cypreſs. 
oy Cedrus "oe of Lebanon. 
5 . By Mr. Eaſt. 
Tada Frankincenſe, By Dr. 
| Dancer, 1792. 


Hlalapen is Aleppo Pine. By Dr. 

122 Dancer, 1792. 

Balſomea Canadian Balſam. By 
3 Dr. Dancer, 1792. 


douth American and Exotic Weſt - 
Indian Plants, 


Sorſe  Sarfſaparilla, Intro- 
f duced by Zach. 
Bayly, Eſq. in 1763. 

Cheremoja Peruvian Sweet Sop. 
Amara Qmaſſia Bark, Medici- 
| | nal. Sent from St, 
Vincent's 


lay 


aſſo 
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BOOK - | _ . Vincent's Garden. 
IV. . Preſented by M. 


ny . | Thame. 
Epidendrum Vanella Vanelloe. 
Caſine - FParagus Paragua Herb. Inu 

"1 —4 by Mr. W 


Cadtus Coccinelifer Cochineal m 
; or Nopal. 7 
- Tradeſcantia Diſcolor Honduras Spiderwon 
| Introduced by M 
Shakeſpear, 1718, . 
Pucca Aloefolia Adams's Needle, ol ; 
Dagger Plant. T7 
Brought by u of 
Rev. Dr. Lindi of 
from Barbadoy” 
| 1772. ” 
| Dancer, 1792. 17 
Arundo Bambu Bamboo Cane. Inti n 
_ by Mr. Wal 

en. 


* This, I am informed, is found in many of the mount 
of Jamaica, growing ſpontaneouſly, - 


CHASE!» 
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CHAP. v. 


graphical deſcriptian.— Towns, villages, and 
Churches, church - liuings, and we 
rien. Governor or Commander in chief. 
Courts of judicature.— Public aſices.—Legiſla- 
ture and laws.— Revenues.— Taxes.— Coins, and 
rate of exchange. — Militia. Number of inha- 
bitants of all conditions and complexions. 
Trade, ſhipping, exports and imports.—Report 
if the Lords of Trade in 1134.— Preſent” ſlate 
of the trade with Spaniſh America. Origin 
and policy of the adt for eſtabliſhing free ports, 
-Diſplay of the progreſs of t and in cul- 
tation, by comparative ſtatements of its inla- 
litants and 9 175 at different periods. —Ap- 
hendix, Ne J. Ne II. #5 int $ 5 


# " &s 


* 
AMAICA is divided into three counties; 
Middleſex, Surry, and Cornwall. The coun- 
of Middleſex is compoſed of eight pariſhes, 
ve town, and thirteen villages. The town is 
at of Sr. Jago- de- la- Vega, or Spaniſh- Town, the 
ppital of the iſland. Moſt of the villages of this 
ad the other counties, are hamlets of no great ac- 
hunt, ſituated at the different harbours and ſhip- 
ug. places, and ſupported by the traffic carried on 
re. St. Jago-de- la- Vega is fituated on the banks 
the river Cobre, about ſix miles from the ſea, 
lcontains between five and fix hundred houſes, 
d about five thouſand inhabitants, including 
t people of colour. It is the reſidence of the 
wernor or commander in chief, who is accom- 
dated with a ſuperb palace; and it is * 
| that 
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BOQK that the legiſlature is convened, and the Cour 
II. Chancery, and the Supreme Court of Judicat 
A are held. 
| The county of Surry contains ſeven pariſhs 
two towns, and eight villages, The towns xy 
thoſe of Kingſton and Port-Royal; the for 
of which is ſituated on the north fide of a be 
tiful harbour, and was founded in 1693, whe 
repeated deſolations by earthquake and | 
had driven the inhabitants from  Port-Roy 
It contains one thouſand fix hundred and f 
five houſes, beſides negro-huts and wa 
houſes, The number of white inhabitants 
the year 1788 was fix thouſand five hundr 
and thirty-nine: of free ple of cole 
three thouſand two hundred and eighty; 
ſlaves fixteen thouſand fix hundred and fi 
nine;,———total number of inhabitants, of 
complexions and conditions, twenty-ſix thi 
Jand four hundred and ſeventy-eight. It is 
place-of great trade and opulence. Many 
the houſes in the upper part of the town 4 
extremely magnificent; and the markets 
butchers' meat, turtle, fiſh, poultry, fruits 
vegetables, &c. are inferior to none. I can a 
too, from the information of a learned and 
genious friend, who kept comparative regill 
of morality, that fince the ſurrounding count 
is become cleared of wood this town is found 
be as healthful as any in Europe. 
Port-Royal, once a place of the greateſt we 
importance in the Weſt Indies, is now 
by repeated calamities, to three ſtret 
2 few lanes, and about two hundred hou 
It contains however the royal navy Pint 
heaving down and refitting the king's ſhips; 
navy hoſpital, and barracks for a regimen Wh q: 
ſoldiers. The fortifications are kept in 1 m f 


— 5 
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+ order, and vie in ſtrength, as I am told, CHAP. 
th any fortreſs in the king's dominions, 
nel contains five pariſhes, three ni 
id fix villages, —The towns are Savanna-la-Mar 
| the ſouth fide of the iſland, and Montego Bay 
ne: r:mouth on the north. The former was 
noſt entirely er by a dreadful hurricane 
| inundation of the ſea in 1780. It is now 
ly rebuilt, and may contain from fixty to ſe- 
y houſes. 
Lebe is a flouriſhing and opulent 
* : it conſiſts of two hundred and twenty- 
houſes, thirty-three of which are capital 
s or warehouſes, . and contains about fix 
ei red white inhabitants. The number of 
ail veſſels which clear annually at this port 
about one hundred and fifty, of which ſeven 
apital ſhips; but in this A are incl 
3 thoſe which enter at Kin 
kn mouth, or (as it is more commonly called) 


— Hint, is fituated oe the —_ fide of Mar- 
ne harbour, and, including the adjoining 
; of Martha-Brae and the rock, 7 com- 


. of two hundred and twenty houſes. The 
e increaſe of this town and n 
in the laſt fixteen years is aſtoniſhing. 
vthe three villages of Martha-Brae, — 
1 | the Rock, contained _— ether but eighteen 
ul Bs; and the veſſels which entered annually 
2 rt of Falmouth did not exceed ten. 
reſent it can boaſt of upwards of thirty ca- 
= [faioned ſhips, which load for Great Bri- 
Wo excluſive of oops and ſmaller craft. 
fd. b pariſh (or precinct conſiſting of an union 
ar”, wo or more * 9 is governed Nes 
P — ſtyled 0 2uſtos r a body 
nſtices unlimited by law as to number, by 
m ſeſſions of the peace are held every three 
months, 
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B OOK. months, and courts of Common Pleas to try ac, 


tions ariſing within the pariſh or precinct, to n 
amount not exceeding twenty pounds. In ma. 
ters of debt not exceeding 6 ſhillings a fg. 
gle juſtice 1s authorized to determine. - 
The whole twenty pariſhes contain eighter 


churches and chapels, and each pariſh isprovided 
with a rector, and other church officers; the rec 


tor's livings, the preſentation to which reſts wit 
the governor or commander in chief, are | 
as follows, Fiz. St. Catharine £.300 per annum 
Kingſton, St. Thomas in the Eaſt, Clarendox 
and Weſtmoreland, {..250 per annum; St. Davi 
St. George, and Portland, £.100 per annum; 
the reſt {,.200 per annum. Theſe ſums are pai 
in lieu of tythes by the churchwardens of th 
ſeveral 2 8 reſpectively, from the amount 
taxes levied by the veſtries on the inhabitants. 
Each . pariſh builds and repairs à parſonag 
houſe, or allows the rector C. 50 per annum it 
lieu of one; beſides which, many of the lin 
ings have glebe lands of very conſiderable val 
annexed to them, as the pariſh of St. Andre 


. which altogether is valued at one thouſand pound 


ſterling per annum“. The biſhop of London 
faid to claim this iſland. as part of his diocels 
but his juriſdiction is renounced and barred b 
the laws of the country; and the governor or con 
mander in chief, as ſupreme head of the provil 
cial church, not only inducts into the ſev 

rectories, on the . 0588 teſtimonials being pr 
duced that the candidate has been admitted ir 
to prieſt's orders according to the canons 


— * 
* v4 


In the year 1788 the aſſembly . a law to probul 
the burial of the dead within the walls of the churches; 8 
as by this regulation ſeveral of the rectors were of 
perquiſite, an augmentation of . 50 per annum was made 
molt of the livings, "Ws 


. 
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de church of * — he is _— — CHAR 
zich the power o pending a e man of 
kd and diſorderly life ab officio, upon applica. - 
ion from his pariſhioners. A ſuſpenſion ab officio 
in fact a ſuſpenſion a beneficio, no miniſter be- 
ing entitled to his ſtipend for any longer time 
han he _ actually officiate; unlef prevented 
by fickneſs. _ * 

The veſtries are compoſed of the cuſtos, * 
ud two other magiſtrates; - the rector and ten 
xeſtrymen ; the latter are elected annually b 

e freeholders. Beſides their power of aſl; 

ng and appropriating taxes, they appoint way- 
udens, and allot labourers for the repair of 
e public —— They likewiſe nominate 
proper ns, Who are called collecting- con- 


bles, for the collection both of the public and 
urochial taxes. 122 | (FR 
The ſupreme court of judicature for the.whole 


land (commonly called the Grand Court, as 
oleſbng ſimilar juriſdiction in this country to 
ut of the ſeveral courts of King's Bench, Com- 
don Pleas, and Exchequer, in Great Britain) is 
eld in the town of St. Jago-de-la-Vega, the ca- 
Ital of the county of Middleſex, on the laſt 
Weſday of each of the months of February, 
uy, Auguſt, and November, in every year. 
this court, the chief juſtice of the iſland pre- 
des, whoſe ſalary is only £.120, but the per- 
les arifing from the office make it worth 
out {.3,000 per annum. The aſſiſtant judges 
geutlemen of the iſland, commonly planters, 
do receive neither ſalary nor reward of any 
ind for their attendance. Three judges muſt be 
reſent to conſtitute a court ; and each term is 
Wted in duration to three weeks. From this 
ur, if the choſe in action be for a ſum of /, 300 
ling, or upwards, an appeal lies to the go- 
| Vernor 
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BOOK vernor and council, as a court of error; if fe 

II. tence of death be paſſed for felony, the a 
s to the governor alone. 

Aſſize courts alſo are heldevery three-month 

in Kingſton for the county of Surry, andins$ 

vanna-la-Mar for the county of Cornwall. II 

Surry court begins the laſt Tueſday in Januar 

April, July, and October. The Cornwall cou 

begins the laſt Tueſday in March, June, Septen 

ber, and December; each aſſize court is limite 

to a fortnight in duration. Thus have the in} 

bitants law-courts every month of the year, be 

fides the courts of chancery, ordinary, admiralt 

and the ſeveral pariſh courts. The j of th 

aſſize court act without ſalary or reward, as ve 

as the aſſiſtant judges of the ſupreme court, an 

one of whom, if preſent, preſides in the all 

court. No appeal from the latter to the forme 

is allowed, but judgments of the affize imme 

diately following the ſupreme court, are coul 

dered as of one and the ſame court, and ha 


* * By an early law of this iſland (paſſed in 1681) ire 
holders of known reſidence are not ſubjeR to arreſt and bei 
held to bail in civil proceſs. The mode of proceeding u, 
deliver the party a ſummons (leaving it at his houſe is dee: 
good ſervice) together with a copy of the declaration, toi 
teen days before the court, whereupon the defendant is bc 
to appear, the very next court, or judgment will paſs by d 
fault. Tyenty-eight days after the firſt day of each ce 
er ns prey or w 2 is i fo writ, comp 

endi a fferi facias and a capias faciendun ; | 
"i 28 — — we is 1 before judgment, it 


enacted that the effects levied on, ſhall remain in the defer * 
ant's hands until the next court, to give him an 14 1 8 
diſpofing of them to the beſt advantage; and if he then o 
ying over the money, a- vend:tioni iſſues to che l — 
ö Mall, to ſell thoſe, or any other or take his peri ; hol 
The modern practice is to make no levy on the erer Le of 
| whereby the debtor obtains the indulgence of one term, cheat 
court, after which both his perſon and goods are liable uff N. 
the writ of venditioni exponas. fr C.; 
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obtained in the grand court. 
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1n equal right in point of priority with thoſe c H Af. 


The governor or commander in chief is chan — 


eellor by his office, and preſides ſolely in that 


lich department, which is adminiſtered with 
great form and ſolemnity. He is alſo the ſole 


odinary for the probate of wills and granting 
letters of edniniiration. From the Hirſt of theſe 


ofices, he derives extenſive authority, and from 


the latter confiderable emolument *, . | 
As appendages of the ſupreme court, the ſe- 

jealgreat offices, viz. the office of enrollments, 
Vox. I. f P or 


* The profits nd excluments its iſing annually from the 
1 of Jamaica may, I think, be {tated nearly as fol- 


VIZ. 


— G — — L. 5,000 
les in Chancery — — — 150 
les of the Court of Ordinary - | — — 1,409 


dure of Cuſtom Houſe Seizures  — — 1,00 
The aſſembly have purchaſed for the governor” : 

iſe, 2 farm of about 300 acres, called the Govern- 

kent Penn, and built an elegant villa thereon. 

litewiſe a polink or proviſion ſettlement in the 

nountains (which is alſo rovided with a com- 

firable manſion-houſe) Ks ſtocked both proper- 

tes with 50 negroes, and a ſufficiency of cattle, 

ſheep, &c. From theſe places (which are exclu- 

de of the king's houle in Spaniſh Town) the 

Frernor is, or ought to be, ſupplied with hay and 

torn, mutton, milk, poultry, and proviſions for 

us domeſtics, creating a ſaving in his houſhold 

expences of at leaſt — — 1.00 


Total in curreney — LI. 8,550 


King equal to J. 6,100 tering; and this is altogether exclu- 
d of fees received by his private ſecretary for militia com- 
as, &c. Kc. &c. which are not eafily aſcertained. It is 


i of church livings ; and vaſt ſums werf formerly iſed by 
eats, ' | : 


ſr £.3,000 ſterling per annum. 


Wppoſed alſo that money has ſometimes been made by the 


N. Z. A governor of Jamaica may live very honourably | 


BOOK or ſecretary of the iſland, provoſt-marſhall.gene. 
II. ral, clerk of the court (or prothonotary, euſte 
—w brevium, &c.) are held and fituated in Spaziſ 


te 
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Town. The firſt is an office of record, in which 
the laws paſſed by the legiſlature are preſerved 
and copies of them entered into fair volume 
In this office all deeds, wills, ſales, and patent 
muſt be regiſtered. It is likewiſe required th 
all perſons (after fix weeks reſidence) intendingt 
depart this iſland, do affix their names in thi 
office, twenty-one days before they areentitle: 
to receive a ticket or let-paſs, to enable them t 
leave the country. In order to enforce this re 
gulation, maſters of veſſels are obliged, at tl 
time of entry, to give ſecurity in the ſum « 
C. 1,000 not to carry off the iſland any perlo 
without ſuch ticket or let-paſs. Truſtees, atto 
nies and guardians of orphans, are required t 
record annually in this office accounts of th 
produce of eſtates in their charge ; and, by alat 
act, mortgagees in poſſeſſion are obliged to reg 
ter. not only accounts of the crops of each yea 
but alſo annual accounts current of their receipt 
and payments. Tranſcripts of deeds, &e. fre 


Gt © = © cw tes = =. 


the office, properly certified, are evidences | lo 
any court of law, and all deeds muſt be enrolle #* 
within three months after date, or they are 6 wo 
clared to be void as againſt any other deed pro 
and regiſtered within the time limited; but if nf 
ſecond deed is on record, then the ſame are vg /” 
lid, though regiſtered after the three months. an 
is preſumed that the profits of this office, whic 
is held by patent from the crown, and-exercilqgy © 
by deputation, exceed /. 6,000 ſterling per wh 
num. n 

The provoſt-marſhall-general is an officer 8 
high rank and great authority. — The name d 1 . 


notes a military origin, and doubtleſs the ofh 
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vas firſt inſtituted in this iſland befors the 


duction of civil n and co Med — p 


unnd dee ch It 1 1 LOR 1755 þ 
patent from t 


el for two lives, -and1 e pres 5 | 
10 17 deputy, who } 
der. The powers and {bore ne £68 this 


office are various: — 1 ny in 
high ſheriff ies ag vi Ilan 55 bis 1 OY. 
mance in been | 
uties for very 22 ab ar dar. 
is 1 el = 1 hb nee exceed 
9521 


.7,000 ſterling per GN, 

t ſome of his deputies mae ch.” 

The office of (clexk of the ſupre Were Gone is Jike- 
viſe held by patent and exerciſed by deputation. 
Iridence was given to BOLT of aſſembly ſome 


wr 775 its annus 


Y t time ex- 
coy Gina, Ale "The believe it 1 


Of the other great luerative, offices, the pri ei- 
al are thoſe of che regiſ er in chancery ry, 1 
general and treaſurer of the iſland, naval. 7 75 
ud collector of the cuſtoms for the port 
don. All theſe appointments, whether eld, 
patent or commiſſion, are likewiſe ſu s Ted a 


ord conſiderable emolument to pe 
in Great Britain. It is computed qn "the whole, 
that not Jeſp than . 30,000 Rerling 7 is Rn 
namlly, by y the depuiies in office within 
and, to their princi in che mother « coun 
The legiſlature of Jamaica is compoſed o the 
wn, general or commander in chief, of a coun- 
ominated by the crown, conſiſting of twelve 
Fatlemes, and 4 houſe of. afſembly containing 
-three members, who are elected by the free- 
holders, -viz. three for the ſeveral towns and pa- 
rides of St. To OTTER uy 1 — 
Noy 


II. . The qualification required in the eleQor, is x 
| ir freehold of ten pounds per annum in the pariſh 


| 
| 
| 
il 
| 


oy 


PF L 
f 
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Book Royal, and two for each of the other patiſhe, 


where. the election is made; and in the” repre. 
ſentative, a landed freehold of three kunt 


ever is ſtill reſerved in the crown; but until the 
ro ir diſapprobation is fignified, the laws we 
valid. | n 1 
Of the laws thus paſſed, the principal relate 
chiefly to regulations of local policy, to which 
the law of England is not applicable, as the ſlave 
ſyſtem for inſtance “; on which, and other caſes, 
the Engliſh laws being filent, the colonial legiſa- 
ture has made, and continues to'make, ſuch pto- 
viſion therein, as the exigencies of the colon 

poles to require; and on ſome. 
where th IR of the Engliſh law bas 
been adopted, it has been found neceſſary to al 
ter and modify its provifions, ſo as to adapt them 
to circumſtances and ſituation. Thus, in the 
mode of ſetting out emblements, the practice 
fine and recovery, the caſe of inſolvent 'debtors, 
therepair of the public toads, the maintenance - 
C109 *07 BME 10 9711158251 9 the 


ns, 


Thus the evidence of a ſlave is not admiſſible aguinlt 2 
white perſon. Again, although by a very early law of this 
iſland, flaves are conſidered as inheritance, and are accotdinę 
ly ſubje to the incidents of real property (for as they go le 
4 heir, ſo may the widow have dower of them, and the ſut- 
viving huſband be tenant by courteſy ; and this holds equal 
whether ſlaves are poſſeſfed in groſs, or beldag to 1 
yet in reſpect of debts, ſlaves are conſidered as chattels, 2 
the executor is bound to inventory them like other chattels 
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the clergy, and the relief of the poor, very great OHAP. 


$, 
i WT (cviations from the practice of the mother coun. =V- 
ur have been found indiſpenſably requiſite, MATTY 
. The revenues of this iſland may be divided into 
vo branches; the one perpetual, by an act of the 
d, ber 1728, called the revenue law, of the origin 
„of which I have already ſpoken, and of which the 
ly A uit-rents conſtitute a part; the other annual, by 
counts of the legiſlature. .'The revenue law may 
id WY riſe about £.12,000 per annum, of which ,. 8, ooo 
c) particularly appropriated, as I have elſewhere 
i berved, and the ſurplus is applicable to the 
w. WY contingent expences of government, in aid of the 
be Waal funds. The governor receives G. 2,500 
ue annum out of the £.8,000 fund. A further 
klry of £.2,500 is ſettled upon him during his 
te WY cidence in the iſland by a ſpecial act of the legiſ- 
ch WT lure, paſſed the beginning of his adminiſtration, 
re ud is made payable out of ſome one of the annual 
es, WW finds provided by the aſſembly. Theſe at this time 
la- ¶ my amount to .. Jo, ooo, of which about £.40,000 
to-: proviſion for granting an additional pay to the 
acer and ſoldiers of fie majeſty's forces ſtatĩ · 
ns WW ned for the protection of the iſland. | Every 
bas onmiſſioned officer being entitled to 20s. per 
A rek, and every private to 55.: An allowance is 
lo made to the wives and children of the ſol - 


tiers; which with the Britiſh pay enables them 


e oe live much more comfortably than the king's 
old, wops generally do in Europe. | 
eo The uſual ways and means adopted far raiſin 


tte above taxes are, firſt, a duty of 205. per hea 

"all negroes imported; ſecondly, a duty on all 
un and other ſpirits retailed aud conſumed 
ting hin the iſland ; thirdly, the deficiency law: 
go to at which was intended originally to oblige all 
Mprietors of ſlaves to keep one white perſon for 
nery thirty blacks; but the a + which 1s 
n mctimes J. 13, at other times £.26 per —_— 
* 3 or 
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BOOk for each white perſon defieietit of the nymber 
II. required, is become ſo productive a ſource' of re. 
venue, that the bill is now confidered as one of 


the annual fupply bills: fourthly, a poll tax on 
all ſlxves; and ſtock; and à rate on rents and 
wheel-carriages. Beſides theſe, occaſional tar 
bills are paſſed by the legiflature, as neceſht 

may require. I have ſubjoined in a note the 4 
timate of the contingent charges of the govern. 
ment of this ifland on the annual funds for the 
year 1788, and of the ways and means for the 
payment thereof“. unn 1 


Eſtimate of the ordinary ConTincaenT CHAR of th 

overnment of FAMATCA' on the annual funds fir the 
year 1788; viz. "ref $5 ©; 2 
Governor's additional ſalary 8.5 Le 2,500 = — 
. Subſiſtence of the Troops, and Hoſpital ex- 


nces . w 41,300 — — 

Salaries to Officers of the Aſſembly, Print- on 

ing, Kc. — 14 $300 — 
Clerk of the Grand Court - . 100 — 
Clerk of the Crown - - 3 100 — 
Clerk to the Commiſſioners of Forts 150 — 
Surveyor to the Bath EM "— 200 — 
Port Officers and Waiters = — 1,600 — 
Maroon Negro Parties - - 1,000 — 
Superintendants refiding, in the Maroon- 

 Lowns | vl wet * wil 's 1,300 — 
To the Engineer and Captain of different 

Forts - - - 1.000 — 
For the 8 of the Botanic Garden 280 — 
Salary to the Agent - 420 — 
To the Officers of the Troops for private 
| Lodgings - - - 1490 
Supplying the Forts with Water - 1,089 — — 
To the Commiſſioners of the Forts $5,600 = = 


To the Kingſton Hoſpital - - - 300 


$2] 
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The current. coins are Portugal pieces of gold, cy ap. 


— alled the half. johannes, valued in England at V. 
* g. each; theſe gow here, if of full weight, at 
65. Spaniſh gold coins current here, are, dou- 


boons at C. 5. 55. each, and piſtoles at 26s. 3d. 
dlver coins are Spaniſh milled dollars at 66. 8d. 


bs ud ſo in proportion for the ſmaller parts of this 
4 vin; the loweſt coin is called a bitt, equal to 


bout 5d. ſterling. A guinea paſles for 325. 6d. 
This, however, 1s confiderably more than the 
thal rate of exchange, by which (. 100 ſterling 

nves 1 140 currency. 3 
From the ſituation of this iſland amidſt potent 
ad envious rivals, and the vaſt diſproportion 
ktween the number of white inhabitants and 
he laves, it may be ſuppoſed that the mainte- 
unce of a powerful and well-diſciplined militia 
is 


Carried over - £ . 60,869 — — 
fudry Demands on the Public for Official : 

Fees, Medical Care and Gaol Fees of 

Priſoners, Repairs of the Public Build- 

ng, &c. &c. 8 - 0 3 
Carges of Collecting; viz. Collecting * 

Conſtable's and Receiver General's Com- 0 We 
miſſions, Reliefs, &c. 15 per cent. 9,783 6 — 


C. 75 13 9 


Wars and Mzaxs. 
Oultanding Debus - C. 25,000 —  — 
Negro Duty, computed at 6,000 — — 
Db yr < 144000 — — 
Double Deficiency on Ne- 


NOM 6 * * — 3 ow 


| 226,000) — = 
daa for prompt pa- 
ment 10 per cent. 13,600, — — 
| — 122,400 — — 


| The overplus was applied towards diſcharging the Pub- 
ic Debt, which was eſtimated at L. 180,000 currency. | 


' 
i 
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BOOK is among the firſt objects of the policy of the le. 
IL gilature; and accordingly all perſons from fi. 
Fw teen to ſixty years of age are obliged by law to 
| enliſt themſelves either in the horſe or foot, and 
to provide at their own expence the neceſſaꝶ 
accoutrements ; but this law, I doubt, is not 
very rigidly enforced, as the whole militia, which 
n is compoſed of three regiments of horſe and four. 
teen regiments of foot, does not conſiſt I con 
ceiveot more than 7000 effective troops; neithe 
do the uſual employments and habits of life, -ei 
ther of the officers or privates, conduce very 
much to _—_ ſubordination. —However, i 

a 


times of actual danger, whether from the revo 
of ſlaves, or the — of invaſion, nol 
troops in the world could have ſhewn greateſ | 


promptitude or alacrity in ſervice,. than has beer 
diſplayed by the militia of Jamaica. In ſucl 
emergencies, the commander in chief, with the 
advice and conſent of a general council of war 
(in which the members of the aſſembly have 
voices) may proclaim martial law. His power 1 
then dictatorial; and all perſons are ſubject t( 
the articles of war *. | a 

ror 


Soon after the above was written (the Author being 
. that time in Jamaica) the lieutenant governor, by the advic 
of a council of war, proclaimed martial law. This was! 
December, 1791, and it aroſe from a notion very gt erall 
revalent in the iſland, that conſpiracies and proj of re 
lion were afloat among the negroes, in conſequence of t 
diſturbances in St. Domingo. This apprehenſion induce 
a very ſtrict obſervance of the militia laws; and the follov 
ing was the return of the Cavalry and Infantry to head quat 
ters on the 13th of January, 1792, 1 
Ota 


County of Surry - 336 Cavalry 2, 141 Infantry 24 


Middleſex 375 — 2,647 —— 39 
Cornwall 368 — 78 — 2,0] 


w Effectives $17 
Free negroes and men of colour included; their number u 
1889. The Maroons are not comprehended. 
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From the given number of men able to beaf © H AR 
ums in any country, it is uſual with political V. 
vriters to eſtimate the inhabitants at large; but 
their rule of calculation does not apply to Ja- 
maica, where the bulk .of the people conſiſts of 
men without families. Europeans who come to 
this iſland have ſeldom an idea of ſettling here 
for life. Their aim is generally to acquire for- 
tunes to enable them to fit down comfortably in 
their native country; and, in the meanwhile, 
they conſider a family as an incumbrance. Mar- 
rage therefore, being held in but little eſtima- = 
ton, the white women and children do not bear | 
the ſame proportion to the males, as in Euro- 
eau climates. From theſe, and other cauſes, I 1 
hve found it difficult to aſcertain with preci- 
ion the number of the white inhabitants. I 
have been informed that a late intelligent chief 
wrernor (General Campbell) computed them, 
ther diligent reſearch, at 25,000 ; and I am in- 
duced to believe, from more than one mode 
of calculation, that General Campbells eſtimate . 
vas near the truth.— This computation. was 
made in 1780, ſince which time I am of opi- 
won, from the many loyal Americans who have 
fed themſelves in Jamaica, and other cauſes, 
this number is conſiderably increaſed. Includ- 
ug the troops and ſeafaring people, the white 
population may, I think, be fixed at 30,000. 

The freed negroes and people of colour are 
computed, in a report of a committee of the 
bouſe of aſſembly of the 12th of November, 
1788, at 500 in each pariſh, on an average of 
the whole; which makes 10,000, excluſive of 
the black people called Maroons, who enjoy a 
imited degree of freedom by treaty. TR 

tne 
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Boothe laſt returns that 1 have ſeen, amount to 
II. 1 1400 ®, - * * 3 

＋ Of negroes in a ſtate of ſlavery in this 
the preciſe number in December 1787, as — 
tained on oath in the rolls from which the poll. 
tax is levied, was 210, 894: and as it may anſwer 
more uſeful purpoſes hereafter than the mere 
gratification of curioſity, I ſhall diſtinguiſh the 
numbers in each pariſh, which are the folloy. 


ing: 
St. Dorothy - - 3,129 
St. Catherine - - 5,304 
St. John - - ,, 38 
St. Thomas in the Vale 7,459 
Vere : 4 * 7,487 
St. Mary - - 17,144 
ot. Ann - 4 13,324 
Kingſton - 45 6,162 
St. Andrew - - 9,613 
St. David "AN nn 2,881 
St. Thomas in the Eaſt  - 20,492 
Portland - - "> 4.537 
St. George 3 5,050 
St. Elizabeth - - _ 14,280 
Hanover = - - 257,012 
St. James' - = -- 18,546 - 
Trelawney yx = 19,318 
Port-Royal - - - 2,229 
Weſtmoreland - = _ 16,700 
Clarendon - «. „ a 


Total — 210,894 | 
— 


It 


* Ir is generally ſuppoſed, and has been very confident) 
aſſerted, 4 peop 0a decreaſed ; but the fact is other- 
wiſe. The miſtake has ariſen from the circumſtance that ſome 


of their towns have been deſerted ; which is indeed true, = 


/ 
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to |; appears, however, from the report of a | 
committee of the affembly above cited, that jn Ws 5 

od, i noſt of the pariſhes it is cuſtomary to exempft 

cel. perſons not having more than fix negroes, from | 

ol. Wl +. payment of taxes on flaves, whereby many 

ver or the negroes (eſpecially in the towns *) are not 

* given in to the different veſtries, and the returns 


of a great many others are fraudulently con- 
ealed ; thus the tax rolls do not contain the full 
wmber of flaves, which, in the opinion of the 
wmmittee, were at that time 240,000, at the 
laſt; and there is not a doubt that upwards of 
10000 have been left in the country from the 
nportations of the laſt two years, excluſive of 
kereaſe, The whole number of inhabitants 
therefore, of all complexions and conditions, 
nay be ſtated as follows : | 


OW. 


Whites 30, ooo 
Freed negroes, and people of colour 10,000 
Maroons g » » » - 1,400 
Negro ſlaves - - - - - » + 250;000 


Total - 29 1,400 
The 


the cauſe has been, that the ne have only removed from 
dne town to another. It is ſulkciently known that they are 
be deſcendants of negroes formerly in rebellion, with whom, 
in the years 1738 and 1739, Governor Trelawney entered 
into treaty, which the Aſſembly confirmed, and granted them 
om under certain limitations. The number that ſur- 
zndered was under 600. In the year 1/770 they conſiſted of 
It aß men, women and children. In the year 1973 they were 
1028; and they were increaſed in 1788 to 1333- 
. * In Kingſton, for inftance, the real number is 16,659, 
ber- ſtead of 6,162, the number on the tax rolls. On an ave- 
ome ge of the whole number of pariſhes, the negroes not given 
| Pa groes 
but a ” returned may be reckoned at one ſeventh part of the 
the ole. 
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BOOK The trade of this iſland will beſt appear 


II. the quantity of ſhipping and the number of fe. 


x w men to which it gives employment, and the nz 


ture and quantity of its exports, The following 
is an account, from the books of the Inſpector 
General of Great Britain, of the number of vel. 
ſels of all kinds, their regiſtered tonnage aud 
number of men, which cleared from the ſever 
ports of entry in Jamaica in the year 1787, en. 
clufive of coaſting ſloops, wherries, &c. viz. 


Number | 
of Veffels Tonnage, Men. 


For Great Britain 242 63,471 1,748 
Ireland 10 14,31 9. 
American States 133 13,041 8g 
Br. Amer. Colonies 66 6,133 439 
Foreign W. Indies 22 1,903 155 
2 109 8 


Total = 474 85,888 9,344 


It muſt, however, be obſerved, that as many 
of the veſſels clearing far America and the t0- 
reign, Weſt Indies make two or more voyages in 
the year, it is uſual, in computing the real nun- 
ber of thoſe veſlels, their tonage and men, to de- 
duct one third from the official numbers. With 
this correction the total to all parts is 400 vel. 
fels, containing 78, 862 tons, navigated by 8,843 
men. ; | 

The exports for the ſame year are given an 
the ſame authority, as follows: - 
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BOOR Bub ĩt muſt be noted, that a e 
II. of the cotton, indigo, tobacco, mahogany, Ire 
Art woods, and miſcel nepus "he pres of 6 
the preceding account, is the produce of the 
foreign Weſt W imported ica, pan 
— the free - part law, and par 1 
ritiſh veſſels employed in à contraband tral 
fic with the «1 aniſh American terri fs, pi 
ment of which is made chiefly in Ba iſh mz 
nufaQures and negroes; and conſiderable qua 
tities of bullion, obtained by the ſame means, at 
annually remitted to Great Britain of which 1. 
Preeiſe accounts can be procured. | 
The General Account of Jurors into 
ea wall Rand —_— as ras via. 


i 
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IMPORTS INTO JAMAICA, 

1 Great Britain," Briciſh wann. + d. » & 

7 r 5 


dire, N 
ng; tw M mer - 
Inſpector Ge 8 chandize 72.75 Cy 
ral for 1757 - a 753.932 5 4 
From Ireland, „ import 1 
to the Britiſh Weſt Indies, conſiſting of manufac- | | 
2 78 ſalted 1 » ms amount of 
5.34 XA Oe, 
rh 134 erling eac | 
is is wholly 45 1 Bath e£-qo fer = in 
oh from Engla 213,800 


From the Britiſh rn A znchedin about 
20,000 quintals of ſalted cod from Newfoundland) 30,00 — — 
From a United States, Indian corn, wheat flour, 


rice, lumber, ſtaves, &c. imported i in Britiſh ſhips 190,000 — - 
From Madeira and Teneriffe, in ſhips trading circuit- 

ouſly from Great Britain, $00 pipes of wine (ex- 

cuſive of wines for ' re-expontation) at C. 30 

ling the 15,000 — — 


Ne 
* the Inder, under the free- 
4 T an may of 

; "ol LINE. 150,000: — 


Total - C. . 496.23 5 4 


* Being an average of the whole number imported and retained in the iſland for ten 
＋— — Inſpector General. The import of the laſt 
chuer years is much greater. 

t From returns of the InſpeQor General. The following are the particulars far the 


fea 1787, » | 
= Cotton Wool = =» 194,000 Ibs. 


BOOK Some part of this eſtimate, however, is not ſo 
It. perfect as might be wiſhed; inaſmuch is in the 
caccounts made up at the inſpector general's office 
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of goods exported from Great Britain, rec. 
kon only the original coſt, whereas the Br 
merchant being commonly the exporter, "the 
whole of his, profits, e OÞ with the freight, 
inſurance, and fatorage commiſſions in t 
iſland, ſhould be taken into the account; | 
cauſe the whole are comprized in one charge 
ainſt the planter. - On the Britiſh ſupply, there 
ore, I calculate that twenty per cent. ſhould | 
e for thoſe items; Ke mg mere the ſum to. 
tal /.1,648,018. 14s. 44. ſterling money. 
After all, it is Fery poſble that * Errors 
may have crept into the calculation, and the ba. 
lance or ſurplus ariſing from the exceſs, of the 
exports, may be more or lefs than appears by the 
ſtatement which I have given; but this is a con. 
fideration of little importance in a national view, 
inaſmuch as the final profit ariſing from the whole 
ſyſtem, ultimately reſts and centers in Great 
Titain;,——a concluſion which was well illuſ. 
trated formerly by the lords commiſſioners for 
trade and plantations, in a report made by them 
on the ſtate of the Britiſh ſugar colonies in the 
ear 1734; an extract from which, as it ferves 
likewiſe to point out the progreſs of this iſland 
during the laſt fifty years, I ſhall preſent to the 
reader. 1 : 
„“ The annual amount (ſay their Lordfhips) 
of our exports to Jamaica, at a-medium of four 
years, from Chriſtmas 1728 to. Chriſtmas 1732 
as it ſtands computed in the cuſtom-houſe books, 
appears to have ben _ {.147,675. 2. 15 
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"The medium of our imports * 
from Jamaica, in the ſame 


office year, 18 - 
eo that the annual exceſs of 
th our. imports, in that period, 


is no leſs. than 391,824 15 112. 
« But it muſt not be imagined, that this ex- 
els is a debt upon Great Britain to the iſland of 
unica; a part of it muſt be placed to the ac- 
cunt of Negroes, and other goods, ſent to the 
Sraniſh Weſt Indies, the produce of which is 
returned to England by way of Jamaica; another 
un to the debt due to our African traders from 
e people of Jamaica, for the Negroes which 

purchaſed and remain there for the ſervice of 
te iſland ; a third proportion muſt be placed to 
e account of our Northern Colonies on the 
untinent of America, who diſcharge part of 
ter balance with Great Britain by confignments 


— m Jamaica, arifing from the x wage and 
hole nber with which they ſupply iſland; the 
5 rear iP -naining part of the exceſs in our importations 
uf. om this — a profit made upon our trade, 
s for rbether i iately from Great Britain, or by 


y of Africa; and laſtly, it is a conſideration 
great importance in the general trade of Great 
pritain, that part of the ſugar, and other mer- 
andize which we bring from Jamaica, is re-ex- 
ported from hence, and helps to make good our 
alance in trade with other countries in Europe.” 
Having mentioned the trade which is carried 
n between this iſland and the Spaniſh territories 
America, ſome account of it in its preſent 
late, and of the means which have been adopt- 
dy the Britiſh parliament to give it ſupport, ” 
Vo L. I. on . 1 TY may 

* The Cuſtom Houſe prices of imported, are con- 
frably leſs than the real or Tn in 
neral, about one third. 6 | 


- £539,499 18 3.— 
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BOOK may not be unacceptable to my readers. I 
II. ſufficiently known to have been formerly an in 
%—Yo tercourſe of vaſt extent, and highly advanty 
ous to Great Britain, having been ſuppoſed u 
give employment, about the beginning of the 
preſent century, to 4,000 tons of Engliſh ſhi 
ping, and to create an annual vent of Brit 
* goods to the amount of one million and a hat 
in value. From the wretched policy of thi 
court of Spain towards its American ſubjedt 
by endeavouring to compel them to; truſt ſoleh 
to the mother-country, for almoſt :every-articl 
of neceſſary conſumption, at the very time thy 
ſhe was incapable of ſupplying a fiftieth pan 
their wants, it is not ſurpriſing that they had rs 
courſe, under all hazards, to thoſe nations 
Europe which were able and willing to anſve 
their demands, It was in vain, that the vel 
employed in this traffic, by the Engliſh ant 
others, were condemned to confiſcation, and th 
mariners to perpetual confinement and flavery 
the Spaniſh Americans ſupplied the loſs by vel 
ſels of their own, furni with ſeamen ſo wel 
acquainted with the ſeveral creeks and ba 
enabled them to proſecute the contraband wit 
facility and advantage. Theſe veſſels receive 
every poſhble encouragement in our iſlands 
contrary, it muſt be acknowledged, to the tris 
letter of our acts of navigation; but the Britil 
government, aware that the Spaniards had liul 
to import beſides bullion, but horned cattle 
mules, and horſes, (ſo neceſſary to the agri 
ture of the ſugar colonies) connived at ti 
encouragement that was given them. The trade 
however, has been, for many years, on the 
cline. Since the year 1748, a wiſer and mor 
I'beral policy towards its American dogimon 
ſeems to have actuated the court of Madrid 
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n proportion as the rigour of the ancient regu- 


tercourſe with this iſland, in Spaniſh veſſels, was 
ſill ny conſiderable ſo late as the year 1164. 
About that period, directions were iſſued by the 
Engliſh miniſtry to enforce the laws of navi- 
gon with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; and cuſtoms 
houſe commiſſions were given to the captains 
of our men of war, with orders to ſeize all fo- 
rin veſſels, without diſtinction, that ſhould be 
bund in the ports of our Weſt Indian iſlands; 
z meaſure which in truth was converting our 
my into a for the king of Spain. 


ls, as might have been expected, were deterred 
hom coming near us, and the exports from Great 
Fritain to Jamaica alone in the year 1763, fell 
dort of the year 1763, C. 168, ooo ſterling. 
A wiſer miniſtry endeavoured to remedy the 
miſchief, by giving orders for the admiſſion of 
vaniſh veſſels as uſual; but the ſubject matter 
king canvaſſed in the Britiſh parliament, the 
lature and intent of thoſe orders were ſo fully 
aplained, that the Spaniſh court, grown wile 


tely adopted a meaſure, equally prompt and 
prudent, for eounteracting them. This was, the 
hying open the trade to the iſlands of Trinidad, 
forto-Rico, Hiſpaniola, and Cuba, to _ 
rovince in Spain, and permitting goods of 
nds to be ſent thither, on the payment of mo- 
erate duties. Thus the temptation to an illicit 
vmmerce with foreign nations, being in a . 
ie de neaſure removed, there was reaſon to believe 
mor lat the effect would ceaſe with the cauſe. 
nou Such, however, is the ſuperiority or compara- 
drid ire cheapneſs of Britiſh manufaRures, that it is 
1 Q 2 probable 


u conſequence of theſe proceedings, the Spani- 


om experience, took the alarm, and immedi- 


i 


7 
und the contraband traffic has 4 leſſened, en AP. 


* 
=" 
Wl 


ations has been relaxed. Nevertheleſs, the in. x 
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BOOK Probable the trade would have revived to a cer. 
11. tain degree, if the Britiſh miniſtry of ' 116; 
A after giving orders for the admiſſion of Spanil 
veſlels into our ports in the Weſt Indies; had 
proceeded no further. But, in the following 
year, they obtained an act of re for 
opening the ports of Jamaica and Dominica, 1 
all foreign veſſels of a certain deſcription.” The 
motives which influenced the framers of this lay 
were undoubtedly laudable; they juſtly ca 
fidered the recovery of the Spaniſh ve 
matter of the utmoſt conſequence, and conduc 
ed that the traders would naturally prefer tho 
ports in which their ſafety was founded on lay 
to places where their preſervation” dependec 
only on the ——— tenure of connivance and 
favour. Other oftenfible reaſons were afligned 
in ſupport of the meaſure; but the Jealouſy o 
Spain was awakened, and the endeavours of th 
Britiſh parliament on this occaſion, ſerved on 
to encreaſe the evil which was meant to ba 
redreſſed. By an unfortunate overſight, n 
collectors at the ſeveral Britiſh free-ports wen 
inſtructed to keep regular accounts of the ent 
of all foreign veſſels, and of the bullion whiel 
they imported, together with the names of the 
commanders. Theſe accounts having deer 
tranſmitted to the commiſſioners of the cuſtom 
in England, copies of them were, by ſon; 
means, procured by the court of Spain, and than 
abſolute deſtruction of many of the poor peopiſhr;; 
who had been concerned in tranſporting bullion. 
into our iſlands, was the conſeqvence. This in re 
telligence I received ſoon afterwards (having im 
that time the direction of the cuſtom-houſe in un 
maica) from a very reſpectable Spaniſh merchan 
who produced to me aà letter from Carthage Wy 
na, containing a recital of the fact, accompaniectref 


wit 


— ” 
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with many ſhocking circumſtances of unrelenting HAP. | 
krerity in the Spaniſh government. Informati- v. 
on of this being tranſmitted to the Britiſh: mi- 
iſtry, the former inſtructions were revoked, but JE 
the remedy came too late; for what elſe could 

e expected, than that the Spaniards would na- 

unlly ſhun all intercourſe with a people, whom 

either the ſafety of their friends, nor their own. 

ident intereſt, was ſufhcient to engage to confi- 

fence and ſecrecy? + | 

The little trade, therefore, which now ſubſiſts 

ith the ſubjects of Spain in America, is chiefl 

arried on by ſmall veſſels from Jamaica, whic 

mtrive to eſcape the vigilance of the guarda- 

a. But although, with regard to the revival 

t this particular branch of commerce, Lam of 

pinion, that the free-port law has not fo fully 

aſfvered the expectation of its framers as might 

me been withed; its proviſions, in other 

peſts, have been very beneficial. It has been 

med againſt it, that it gives occaſion to the 

oduction of French wines, brandies, ſoap, 

unbrics, and other prohibited articles from 

ipaniola ; and there is no doubt that ſmall 

elels from thence frequently claim the benefit 

the free-ports, after having ſmuggled aſhore, 

athe various creeks and harbours of this iſland, 

dere no cuſtom-houſes areeſtabliſhed, large quan- 

ities of brandy, to the great prejudice of the rum 


” 1 rket, and other contraband goods. It may be 
op ned too, that the permiſſion given by the act to 
— e importation of certain of the products of the 


vein iſlands, is hurtful to the growers of the 

ane commodities in Jamaica. All this 1s 

Knitted ; but, on the other hand, conſidering 

te revenues and commerce of the empire at 

Age, as objects of ſuperior concern to local in- 

teſts, it cannot be denied, that the w_ : 
an | 
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BOOK and cotton manufactories of Great Britain are of 
II. too great importance not to be ſupplied with thy 
＋◻ valuable materials of indigo and cotton-wool, or 
the eaſieſt and cheapeſt terms poſſible. Thy 
1 of theſe articles, as well as of wood 
r the dyer, imported in foreign bottoms int 
: * the free-ports, are very conſiderable. This ſul 
| ject was thoroughly inveſtigated wy the Britif 
Houſe of Commons in 1774 (when the act woule 
have expired); and it being given in eviden 
that thirty thouſand people about Mancheſt 
were — fer” in the velvet manufactory, for 
which the St. Domingo cotton was beſt adapted 
and that both French cotton and indigo ha 
been imported from Jamaica at leaſt thirty pe 
cent. cheaper than the ſame could have beet 

procured at through France—the Houſe, di 
garding all colonial oppoſition, came to a reſolu 
tion, © that the continuance of free-ports i 
* Jamaica would be highly beneficial to the 
« trade and manufactures of the kingdom 
The act was thereupon renewed, and has fine 

been made perpetual. a 

But the main argument which was: original 
adduced in defence of the eſtabliſhment « 
free-ports in Jamaica, was founded on th 
idea that thoſe ports would become the gre 
mart for ſupplying foreigners with negroes. 
was ſaid, that in order to have negroes plenty it 

our own iflands, every encouragement muſt ban 
thrown out to the African inal to inducc t 
him to augment his importations, and that 10 
encouragement was ſo. great as that of an oppo! 
tunity of ſelling part of them to foreigners © 
ready money; a temptation, it was urged, whuet 
would be, as it heretofore had been, the mean! 
that a number would be imported ſufficient bot. 
for the planter's uſe and for the foreign * 15 
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d it was added, that at all events the French CHAP. 
duld deal with us, if the Spaniards would not. V. 
Whether it be a wiſe an hric meaſure a ——— 
py time to permit Britiſh. ſubjects to ſupply” 
vreigners with African labourers, is à queſtion' 
at may admit of diſpute. I mean, at preſent 
confine myſelf only to a recital of facts; and 
is certain that the very great demand for 
eeroes in the Ceded Iſlands, for ſome years after 
eat firſt took place, affected the Jamaica im- 
on in a high degree; and in 1773; a eircum- 
ace occurred which was thought to render a 
newal of the free-port law à meaſure of indiſ- 
zaſable neceſſity. In that year the Spaniſh 
\fiento Company at Porto-Rico obtained per. 
ion to remove their principal factory to the 
hranna, and to purchaſe ſlaves in any of the 
ghbouring iſlands, tranſporting them to their 
1 n ſettlements in Spaniſh veſſels. It was eaſily 
reſeen, that Jamaica, from its vicinity to the 
llef cclonies in Spain, in which negroes were 
oſt in demand, would engage a preference 
um the purchaſers; wherefore, that encourage- 
at might not be wanting, the Britiſh parlia- 
ent not only renewed the free-port law, but 
Ib took off the duty of thirty ſnillings ſterling a 
ad, which, in the former act, was exacted on the 
wortationof negroes, and laid only a duty of two 
ulngs and fix-pence, in lieu of it. The reſult was 
hat the import for the next ten years, exceeded 
at of the ten years preceding, by no leſs than 
4213 negroes: and the export ſurpaſſed that of 
le former period, to the number of 5,962. Such 
therefore, of this encreaſed export, as 
nt to the ſupply of the Spaniſh colonies, we 
uy attribute to-the-free-port law; for it ĩs pro- 
ble, from the circumſtances ſtated, that the 
cent contraband ſyſtem is nearly at an end. 
like manner it may be ſaid of the $2 
3 1 


| 
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| BOO Kof foreign indigo and cotton, that if it be not 
II. made in foreign veſſels, it will ceaſe altogether; 
rw and thus, inſtead of infringing the navigation 
act, as ſome perſons contend; the «meaſure 9 
opening the ports is ſtrictly conſonant to the ſpi. 
Tit of that celebrated law; for, by furniſhing a 
augmentation of freights to Great Britain, it 
tends ultimately to the encreaſe of our ſhipping, 
Having now, to the beſt of my judgment and 
knowledge, furniſhed my readers with ſuch par. 
ticulars as may enable them to form a tolerabl 
correct idea of the preſent trade and production 
of Jamaica, I ſhall conclude with a conciſe diſply 
of its progreſs in cultivation at. different perioc 
for a century paſt. | 
y a letter, dated March the 2gth, 1673, fron 
the then governor, Sir Thomas Lynch, to Lore 
Arlington, the Secretary of State, it appear 
that the iſland at that time contained 7,768 whit 
and 9,504 negroes; its chief productions were 
cacao, indigo, and hides. © The weather (ob 
ſerves the governor) has been ſeaſonable, and the 
ſucceſs in planting miraculous. Major Genen 
Banniſter is not now very well, but by the nen, 
ſends your lordſhip a pot of ſugar, and writes 
its * It would ſeem from hence, that the 
cultivation of ſugar was then but juſt entered ur 
on, and that Blome, who aſſerts there were ſeven 
ty ſugar-works in 1670, was miſinformed. 
late as the year 1722, the iſland made only eleve! 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, of ſixteen hundrec 
weight. , TR” | 
From that time I have no authentic accou 
until the year 1734, when the iſland containe( 
1,644 whites*, 86,546 negroes, and 16,011 hea 
of cattle. The value of the imports from * 


wi =» mc 


K bs _ 1 the decreaſe of the 15 inhabitan 
or the firſt ſixty years, may appear ſtrange. It was ow"! 
without doubt, to the decline — — trade, which 
gave full employment to the firſt adventurers. ; 
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land to Great Britain, about this period, were CHAP. 
ated (as we have ſeen) by the Commiſſioners of V. 
Inde, at C. 539,499 · 18. zh ſterling. Of the par 
iculars I have no account. In the year 1739, 


ſpi. de export of ſugar was 33,155 hogſheads. | 
2 In 1744, the numbers were 9,640 whites, 
„i, 428 negroes, and 88,036 head of cattle. The 
og. epos at this period, were nearly about 35,000 


te worth . 600,000 ſterling, | 


ae theſe ; 


eads of ſugar, and 10,000 puncheons of rum, 
aclufive of ſmaller articles. The whole might 


ln 1768, the whites were ſuppoſed to have 
ken 17,0000 The number of negroes on the 
rolls were 166,914, and the cattle 135,77 
head. The exports (the value of which coul 
pot be leſs at that time than 1,400,000 ſterling) 


ExyoRTS FROM JAMAICA, 1768, 


16 ct. g 


Hhds. of Bags of Bags of Bags of Bags of Nee 
su- | Rum, Pimen- Ginger,| Cot- Coffee, 
Far, of | of 170 toy of 'of7olbs. ton, of | of | 

+1 


13,116 
Ma. 


1$1]11,127 
1,580 4,424 


2, 2 2,21 
8 25 


_— 


1270 5 


4 


— e ee 


W 47 1 5 
9 and Melaſſes. a Articles. ” 
Ebony. 
| 4 1 | Put 
PUR} 120 | 26 | — |'— | Value 
rem and Ireland ba = | — | 201,960] 2,287 


868,00 120 | 26 201,960| 


N a | | 


Cultivation, 
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Bo OK Cultivation, in all parts of Jamaies, ws wn 
making a great and rapid progreſs. In 174, the 
\wrw cxparts were conſiderably increaſed: The follow. 
ing account of them is extracted from the book 


of office, kept within the ifland. 


* 


Exrokrs FROM JAMAICA, 1774, 


ER of 
ugar, of 8 


ny 1ogals 


To Great Britain and Ireland | 76+344117-348 
Te North America —— 1,960] 8,726 


Total — 78, ae fenen. | 


cada of Reg. Log- | Feet of 
ditto, 82 wood, | Maho | Hides 
b u . 


—__——_ 


Tv Cyeat Britain and Ire land | 276 hl 2 
i e WW 


ER 


Total —— | 33 e 1,020,903 | 129-98 92 


The amount of the ſum total, 


according to th 


prices current, including the ſame allowance fo 
miſcellaneous articles of which no preciſe acooun 
can be obtained as was allowed by the In ſpeclo 


General for the year 1787, may 
two millions of poundi ſterling. 


be fairly ſtated 


Bu 
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But Jamaica had now nearly attained the me- CHAP, 
idian of its proſperity * ; for early in the follow- v. 
og year, the fatal and unnatural war which has ww 
crminated in the diſmemberment of the empire, 
began its deſtructive progreſs; in the courſe of 
vhich, the blameleſs inhabitants of this and the 
reſt of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands, felt all its effects 
jithout having merited the flighteſt imputation 
n their conduct. Their ſources of ſupply for 

lactation neceſſaries were cut off, and protecti 
it ſa, if not denied, was not given; ſo that this 

duce was ſeized in its way to Great Britain, 
ud confiſcated without interruption or mercy. 

o fill up the meaſure of their calamities, the an- 

er of the Almighty was kindled againſt them; 

10 leſs than five ive hurricanes in the 

ace of ſeven years, ſpread ruin and deſolation 

iroughout every ifland ! The laſt of theſe terri- 

e viſitations in Jamaica, happened in 1786. 

zuce that time, however, tHe ſeaſons have been 

mourable; and the crops of 1788, 1789 and 

190, were confiderable. May the inhabitants 

e thankful that it has thus pleaſed the Divine 

wridence to remember mercy in judgment; 

ad may paſt misfortunes teach them thoſe leſſons 

f fortitude, frugality, and foreſight, which al- 

ys alleviate afflictions, and ſometimes even 


oavert them into bleſſings. 3 
othing 


The greateſt improvement which Jamaica has mani- 
Med fince 1774, has been in the encreaſed number of its 
ihe plantations. In that year, the export of coffee, as 
have ſeen, was 654,700 Ibs. In 1780, the crop having 
rn ſhipped before the hurricane happened, the export was 
5392 Ibs. For the three laſt years, of which I have any 
bunt, the export was as follows: 

1788 - 1,035,368 lbs. 

1789 - 1,493,292 

1790 = 1,753,749 
we obtained * from the books of the naval offi- 
lept in the iſland. 


BOOK Nothing now remains but to ſtate the value 


ich the eſtimate is formed as follows 250000 
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this iſland, conſidered as Britiſh property; 


negroes, at fifty pounds ſterling each, male 
twelve millions and a half; the landed and per 
nal property to which theſe negroes are appune 
nant (including the buildings) are very fairly and 
moderately reckoned at double the value of the 
ſlaves themſelves ; making twenty-five million 
in addition to the twelve million five hundred 
thouſand pounds I have ſtated before; and, i 
further addition, the houſes and property in th 
towns, and the veſſels empl in the trads 
are valued at one million five hundred thouſa 
pounds more; amounting in the whole to thin 
nine millions of pounds ſterling. 
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APPENDIX To BOOK II, APFEN- 
| - a | , | 


NUMBER I. 
RetURN of the number of Sucar PLANTA- 
rioxs in the Iſland of JAMAICA, and the 


NroRO SLAVES thereon, on the 28th March, 
176g, diſtinguiſhing the "_ Pariſhes, 


bai of Bt, Mai a> op; © | I 
St. — ml | nz 
St. 2 1 21 = 
St. Dorothy - - | 12 | 1,97 


Clarendon - - [ $56 hots | 
| 268.2 "if 
31 40 | 


Toral in the County of Middleſex - 244/4 640 


[| L a 


St. Thomas 5 5.32 


ih of St. Andrew 4 | 3,5 
— St. * — [142,79 * 
— Portland - - | 23 | 2,96 
— Port Royal - 3 31 35 
— St. David - - - | 12 | 1,8 
— St. Thomas in the Eaſt | 83 [15,78 
Kingſton, - - + | Nil. 


Total in the County of Surry - . 1597337 


mh of Trelawney - - - | 83] 15,600 
St. James - - ] 67 12,48 
— Hanover - - - 69 13,33 1 
Weſtmoreland - ] 62] 11,21 | 
St. Elizabeth - - | 26| $5,112 | 
ND] 


Total in the County of Cornwall 8 | | 
Total in Jamaick - - 9101128,598 


NUMBER 


F \ * * * 
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FF” © 


of 1 „% > 
5 v S 3 4 4 \ 1 Nie 
NUMBER l. 
„ wh . 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Conflitution of J. 
maica; drawn up in 1764, for the informati 
of kis Majeſtys Miniſters, hy his' Excelleu 
William Henry Lyttelton *, Governor and Con 
mander in Chief of that Iſland. 


—— 


f 


BOOK Ir does not appear that there was any form 
1. civil government eſtabliſhed in the iſland of 
maica before the Reſtoration; when Colone 
D*Oyley, who had then the chief command un 
der a commiſſion from the Lord Protector, w 
confirmed in that command by a commiſſi 
_ king Charles, dated the 13th of 'Februar 
I . , ; IL 3 © 
His commiſſion, which recites the king's del 
to give all protection and encouragement to tt 
people of Jamaica, and to provide for its ſec 
rity and good government, empowers him 
execute his truſt according to füch powers all 
authorities as are contained in his commithc 
and the inſtructions annexed to it, and ſuch 
ſhould from time to time be given to him 0 
his majeſty, and according to ſuch good, jul 
and reaſonable cuſtoms and conſtitutions 4 
were exerciſed and ſettled in other colonies 

or ſuch other as ſhould, upon mature ad 
and conſideration; be held and propel - - 
| _ thy 992 overnment and ſecurity of the! 

| provided they were not repugnant to h 
laws of England. a {3 


© Created Lord Weftcote, of the kingdom of Ireland, | 
1776. 75 
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le 
budlios; and, by the advice of any five or 
nore of them, to conſtitute civil judicatories, 
vith power to adminiſter oaths; to command all 
the military forces in the iſland, and put in force 
ud execute martial law; to grant commiſlions, 
rich the advice of his council, for the finding 
ut new trades; and to do and perform all other 
ders which might conduce to the good 
bern The inſtructions conſiſt of fiſteen 
micles: ; 
The firſt directs the commiſſion to be publiſh» 
al, and the king proclaimed, 
The third regulates the manner of electing che 
wuncil, eleven of which to be choſen indiſſer- 
ally, by as many of the officers of the army, 
laters, and inhabitants, as could be conves 
neatly. admitted to ſuch election, either at one 
« more places; which ſaid perſons, with the 
kcretary of the iſland, who was thereby ap- 
pinted always to be one, were eſtabliſ ved a 
wuncil, to adviſe and afliſt the governor in the 


Quorum, 


The fourth and fifth articles direct che taki 
tte oaths, and ſettling judicatories for the civi 


if the iſland, and determining controverſy. ._ 
The fixth, directs the governor to diſcoun - 


uniſters, that Chriſtianity and the proteſtant 
klyion, according to the church England, 
en have due reverence and exerciſe among 
K | EE 


The ſeventh directs the fortifications at 


| compel, 


It further empowers him to take unto him a APPEN- 


wuncil of twelve perſons, to be elected by the DIX. 
according to the manner preſcribed in the "x 


gecution of his truſt, and five were to be a 


thirs and affairs of the admiralty, for the peace 


nance vice and debauchery, and to encourage 


lagyay to be completed, and empowers him to 


oy 


B oc OK compel, not only ſoldiers, but planters, to wor 
— ye eighth directs him to encourage the plan 


HISTORY or 2 


by turns. 


ers, and to aſſure them of his majeſty's' protedi 
on: and, by the ninth, he is to REES Xcura 
ſurvey to be made of the iſland. / 

By the tenth it is directed, that the fe 
 fhall keep a er of all plantations and 5 

—— thereof; and that all 5 ons ſhall þ 
obliged to plant a rtionable 1erec 
within a linited * gut: Fon 
The eleventh and twelfth direct all encoura 
ments to be given to ſuch negroes and others 
ſhall ſubmit to the government, and to merehan 
aud ſuch as ſhall bring any trade. there, an 
forbid monopolizing. 

The thirteenth directs, that any veſſel whie 
can be ſpared from the defence of the illanc 
ſhall be employed in fetching ſettlers from 
other colonies, and that no loldiers be allowe 
to depart without licence. 

The fourteenth relates to the keeping 


of thi 


ſtores and proviſions ſent to the iſland : and td. 
fifteenth directs the governor to tranſmit fron inc 
time to time, a ſtate of the * and ul of! 
proceedings. | 1 
| a0 

In 1662, Loid Windſor was e gore 6 2 
nor of Jamaica, by commiſſion under chef the 
ſeal; which, beſides containing the-ſame pone T 
as thoſe contained in Col. D'Oyley's commiffom ren 
directs, that, in caſe of Lord Windſor's yi the | 
or leaving the iſland, the government Pat 
volve on the council, or any ſeven of them, ation: 
apponats a falary of two thouſand Plan 
ann. payable out of the exchequer. gu 
His inſtructions confiſt of twenty- two article Ti 
lager 


On 


Tor firſt directs the n of 3 


» 
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world nion: and the ſecond, the appointment ofthe'APPEN j 

council, according to his commiſſion and the iu- DIX 
la ductions. But it muſt be obſerved upon this WV 
ea inicle, that no directions whatever are given, | 
ra either in the commiſſion, which refers to the in- 

ſructions, or the inſtructions themſelves, as to 

the mode in which the council ſhall be appointed; 
| th 3107 1T APPEARS, THAT THE GOVERNOR NAMED 
11 bi rem HIMSELY. | A waar | 

The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh 

ticles relate to the adminiſtering oaths, eſta- 
ae biking judicatures, and providing for the ſecu- 
r3 nty of the adjacent iſles. | 

The eighth directs encouragement to be given 

o planters to remove to Jamaica from the other 
wlonies. | 

hie The ninth directs 100,000 acres of land to be 

land apart in each of the four quarters of the iſ- 

| lud as a royal demeſne, a ſurvey to be made, 

owe N a regiſter kept of all grants, and a militia 

. . N i 
tl The tenth direQs the planters to be encourag- 
dug ed, their lands confirmed unto them by grants 
fro under the great ſeal, and 8 50, oo acres 
11 1 of land to the governor, for his own uſe. 

The eleventh relates to the encouragement of 
| a orthodox miniſtry : and the twelfth eſtabliſh- 
over duty of five per cent. upon all exports after 

pre the expiration of ſeven years. j 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth; and fix- 
teeuth articles contain general directions as to 
the liberty and freedom of trade (except with the 
Spaniards) afiſtance to the neighbouring planta- 
ons, and the ſecurity of the iſland, by obliging 
planters to reſide in bodies together, and in con; 
. uguous buildings. e aa | 
riclell The ſeventeenth directs, that, as an encou- 
com ngement to men of ability to go to the iſland, no . 
ion WF Vo. I. K | offices 


BOOK offices ſhall be held by deputy; and gives a power 
of bad behaviour, 


HISTORY Or THE 


to the governor of ſuſpeuſion or removal, in caſe 


The nineteenth empowers the governgr to 
grant royalties and manors,: or loxdſhips, to con- 
tain les than five hundred acres, 
The twentieth empowers the gpxernot, with 
advice of the council, to call aſſeinhlies, to maks 
laws, and, upon imminent neceſſity, to levy mo- 
ney ; ſuch laws to be in force two years, and no 


longer, unleſs approved of by the crown. , 


See the proclamation | the 14th , December, 
1661, upon which the people of Jamaica have 
upon any occaſion laid ſo much ſtreſt. 


This | proclamation was publiſhed by Lord 
_ Windſor upon his arrival; but nothing elſe ma- 
terial ariſes out of his ſhort adminiſtration worth 
notice, for he ſtaid but two months, and left the 
iſland, and the execution of his commiſſion, to 
Sir Charles Lyttleton, who had been appointed 
lieutenant governor; and who governed with the 
advice of a council of twelve, appointed by him. 
ſelf, and called an aſſembly that made a body of 
laws, amongſt which was one for raifing a 16 
venue. | bs 
Nothing, bowever, which R to be mate. 
rial, as to the form of the conſtitution, 
during his adminiſtration, which continued about 
twenty months; when he was ſuperſeded by the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Modyford, who was ap 
pointed governor in chief by & commiſſion under Wi |, 
the great ſeal, which empowered him either to ert 
\ conſtitute, by his own authority, a privy- eouncil i .. 
of twelve perſons, or to continue the old one, nl 
to alter, change, Or augwnent it as be thought pro I & 
bauer 


. 
. p 
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per; to create judieatdries; aud make laws, or- SF 
ders, and conſtitutions, provided they did not D 
enend — any right'6r freehold; or tie 
intereſt of any perſon in their rights or freeholds, 
goods or chatte ls, and that they were tranſmitted 
to his majeſty for allowance or diſapprobation. 
He was further empowered to command and 
diſcipline all military forces, to uſe martial law 
upon perſons in military ſervice, and eſtabliſh 
mieles of war; do ereate courts of admirdlty; ac- 
cording to fuch authority as he ſhould receive 
from the lord high admiral; to erect forts and 
ſortifications; to eftabliſt ports, cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages ; to ereate manors and 
lrdſtips ; to grant charters to hold fairs; to take 
furveys, and keep. records of all grants of lands, 
under ſuch moderate quit-rents, ſervices, and ac- 
mowledgments as he ſhould think fit; and to 
preſcribe terms of cultivatioſi; and grants ſo 
made under the ſeal, and enrolled, were to be 
rod and valid sgainſt the crown; to grant com- 
niſhons-for finding out new trades; to pardon all 
offences, * exee&pt uiurder and treaſon, and in thoſe 
aſes to reprieve for twelve months. ra 
He was alſo empowered, witli the advice of 
the majority of council, to frame a method for 
cltabliſhing general aſſemblies, and from time to 
ine to call ſuch aſſemblies together, and with 
their conſent to paſs all manner of laws, reſerv- 
ing to him a negative voice; as alſo, upon immi- 
nent occaſions, to levy money. Theſe laws not 
o extend to taking away any one's freehold, or 
to the loſs of a member, to be in force only 
two years, unleſs approved and confirmed by the 
Gen. 1 7867 L424 . * 
This commiſſion appoints a ſalary to the go- 
vernor of one thouſand pounds per annum, pay- 
ble out of the exchequer. n | 
u R 2 The 
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BOOK The inſtructions, which conſiſt of twenty ani. 


cles, relate to the encouragement to be given to 


— planters to come from the other colonies; to the 


allowance ſettled upon himſelf and the other of. 
ficers; and extend to moſt of the points contain. 
ed in Lord Windſor's inſtructions; but direct, 
that the meaſure of ſetting out the 400, oco acres, 
as a royal demeſne, ſhall be ſuſpended ; that no 
duties ſhall be laid in the iſland upon the impor 
or export of any goods for twenty-one years, nor 
ſhall any duty be laid here upon the produee of 
Jamaica for five years. ol pci we 
By theſe inſtructions it appears, that the crown 
allowed two thouſand five hundred pounds 
annum for the ſupport of government; and what 
was wanted, over and above, was to be made 
good by a duty on ſtrong liquors, either made 
or imported, to be levied by che authority of the 
governor and council. | „ 721 Sees yl 


In July, 1664, Sir Thomas Mod ford iſſued 
writs for electing two aſſembly-men for each po- 
riſh; which aſſembly met in October folloy- 


ing. 3% 11% 1 
% does not appear that this aſſembly ſat above 
a month or two before they were diſſolved; but, 
during their ſeſſions, they paſſed a body of laws, 
which was tranſmitted to the lord chancellor, to 
be laid before the crown; but, not being con- 
firmed, they would have expired at the end of 
two years; but (as I find it aſſerted by Lord 
Vaughan) the governor continued them in force 


to the end of his adminiſtration, by an order of 


council. , I cannot, however, -find this order up- 


on record, but, after that time, a great many or- 


dinances of the governor and council, in the na- 
ture and form of laws; in ſome of which it was 


declared, that they ſhall continue in force until 
8 | another 
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another aſſembly was called, and then to be con- APPEN- 
firmed, altered, or repealed, as that aſſembly DL. 
ſhould ſee convenient: but no other aſſembly — 
was called during Sir Thomas Modyford's admi- ; 
niſtrat ion. A 

In 1670, Sir Thomas Modyford was recalled, 
ud Sir Thomas Lynch appointed lieutenant-go- 
rernor and commander in chief, with the ſame 
powers as Sir Thomas Modyford had. 

On the 1ſt of December, 1671, he iſſued writs 
for calling an aſſembly, to confiſt of two perſons 
for each pariſh ; which met on the 8th of Janua- - 


y, and fat till June following, when the go- 
pet remor diſſolved them, after having paſſed a bo- d 
Dat ey of laws, which were tranſmitted to England, 


| but were not confirmed. 

In May, 1673, Sir Thomas Lynch called ano- 
ther aſſembly ; but, upon their refuſing to grant 
noney for the fortifications, he diſſolved it after 
itting only a few days; and, in January follow- 


ved WY ing upon conſideration that two years were al- 
pa- noſt expired ſince making the body of laws, and 
OW - 


that his majeſty had not pleaſed to ſignify 
lis royal conſent to them, a new aſſembly was 
alled, which met the 18th of February, and, 
m the 14th of March, a new body of laws was 
paſſed, which were tranſmitted to England; but, 
not being confirmed by the crown, expired at 
the end of two years. 


On the 3d of December, 1674, Lord Vaughan 
Was —.— governor of Jamaica. A council, 
conſiſting of twelve perſons, was named in the 
cmmiſhon, with power to him to expel or ſuſ- 
pend any of them, and, in caſe of vacancies, to 
ll up the council to nine. He was alſo empow- 
fred to call aſſemblies, according to the uſage of ) 
ite iland; and, with the council and aſſembly, 

to 
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to paſs laws, which laws were to be in force for 
two years, unleſs the crown's pleafure was in 
the mean time fignified to the contrary, and no 
longer, except they were approved and confirm. 
ed within that time. In the paſſing of theſe laws, 


the governor was to have a negative voice, and 


to diſſolve any aſſembly, as he ſhould think pro. 

er. 1 rn 1 * 
: Upon Lord Vaughan's arrival-in his Govern. 
ment, he called an aſſembly, which met on the 
26th of April, 1675, and paſſed a new body of 


laws. 6 1 

It does not appear when this aſſembly was dil. 
ſolved; but, in March, 1676-4, writs were iffu- 
ed for a new aſſembly, which met on the-26th of 


that month; and, having paſſed feveral other 


laws, they were diſſolved on the 26th of July: 


and the laws paſſed by both aſſemblies having 
been tranſmitted to England, the council took 


them into their conſideration, and, after frequent 


deliberations upon them, and many alterations 
propoſed, they were referred, with'the council's 
obſervations upon them, to the attorney-general 
to conſider thereof, and to form''a new body of 
laws for the good government of this iſland, + 
With theſe laws, the council took into conf- 
deration the ſtate and conſtitution of - Jamaica, 
and made the reports upon it hereunto: annex- 
ed, vide Documents, No. 1, 2. 1 
Theſe reports having been confirmed, a com- 
miſſion paſſed the great ſeal, oonſtituting Lord 
Carliſle governor of Jamaica, by which, and by 
the inſtructions annexed thereto, (vide No. 3, 4. 
the form of government propoaſed/im the coun- 
cil's report was adopted and eſtabliſhed. ' 
Upon Lord Carliſle's arrival in his govern- 
ment, he found the people very mueh diſfatisf- 


ed with and averſe. to his new form of govern- 


ment; 
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ent; as will better appear by his letters, vidt APPEN. 


Nb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 8 «ld 4. 
Theſe letters and papers being taken into eon - 
fderation by the council, as alſo a report there- 
n by the committee, the council, on the 4th of 
April, 1679, made the order, Ne, 11; and, on 
he 28th of May following, the annexed. report, 
V. 12, was prelented to his majeſty, and, being, 
qproved, was tranſmitted to the Earl of Cartifle, 
ith the annexed letter, No. 13. : 

Upon receipt of theſe papers, the Lord Car- 
lle communicated them to the affembly, who 
preſented an addreſs in anſwer to the report of 
de 28th of May; which addreſs was tranſmitted 
pthe council by Lord Carliſle. Vide No. 14, 15, 
16 17, 18, 19, 20. 

On the 5th of March, 1679-80, the council took 
uo conſideration the letters received from the 
ll of Carliſle; and the annexed extracts (No. 
11 to 38, znc/uſtve ) of their proceedings will ſhew 
lteir ſeveral reſolutions and directions in conſe- 
(lence thereof. 
lt is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to 
dge what motives could have induced the coun- 
cl, after they had ſhewn ſo much firmneſs and 
xſolution to ſupport the rights of the crown, by 
clabliſhing in Jamaica the Iriſh conſtitution, to 
fre the point up, as it appears they did by the 
unexed explanatory commiſſion to Lard Carliſle, 
. 39, which contains the ſame power of mak- 
lg laws in aſſembly as is now given to the go- 
remor of Jamaica, and which, from that time, 
as been minutely the ſame; excepting only, 
tat, in 1916, the governor was directed, by in- 
tions, not to paſs any laws that ſhould repeal 

ilaw confirmed by the crown, with6ut a clauſe 
f ſulpenſion, or farſt tranſinitting the draft of a 
vl; and, in 1934, this limitation was extended 

; o 
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BOOK to all laws for repealing others, though ſuch re 
II.  pealed law ſhould not have been confirmed by 
S—T> the crown *, | 


Neither of theſe orders are enforced, except in the caſe 
private bills, the aſſembly having conſtantly refuſed to admit 
luſpending clauſes in any public act, and the crown has long 
fince given up the point. It is impoſſible to quit this Hiſto 
.rical Account, without lamenting that its able and accom 
pliſhed author ſhould have committed himſelf as he has dot 
in the concluding paragraph. The wicked attempt to int 
duce an arbitrary form of ment, he terms ſupporting | 
Juſt rights of the crown, and ſeems very ſeriouſly to lament that 
the privy council had not firnineſs and reſolution to perſiſt 
their project. 


— —— ——ũ— * 
— 
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DOCUMENTS. 


ANNEXED TO THE 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


NUMBER Il. 


| The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
for Trade and Plantations having this day preſented 
to the Board the enſuing Report; viz. no x 


May Ir PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


Wes having, according to the truſt repoſed in us in re- APPEN- 
rence to your majeſty's plantations, taken in conſidera- DIX. 
tn the preſent ſtate and government of the iſland of Ja- wy 
wca, particularly ſuch matters as, from the nature of affairs 
8 they now ſtand there, we haye judged nec to be 
wommended to the Right 25 the Earl of Carliſle, 
mom your majeſty has been pleaſed to nominate and con- 
litute governor of the ſaid r 3 and having, ow ſeve- 
d meetin eed upon the following particulars, we 
hott humbly — leave to lay them 4 your majeſty, 
r your royal determination. 4 
e firſt point that did occur moſt worthy to be conſi- 
ed by us was, the power and manner of enacting laws 
ir the civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical government; and, 
pan taking a view of what has been practiſed ſince your 
weſty's happy reſtoration in the le ler, we find, that 
de methods and authorities for 22 and 2 


-- 


* 4 
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| BOOK the faid laws have been only ſuch as were directed by jo 


UI. royal commiſſion unto your mijeſty's ſeveral 
wane preicribed by the inſtructions given them from time u 
FRE time; and that as the conſtitution and e — by affal 

have often changed, ſo your majeſty has Gab fit vari 
ouſly to adapt your royal orders thereunto; and, by the lf 
commiſſion, given unto the Lord Vaughan, your majef 
was pleaſed to empower his lordſhip, with the advice 
your majeſty's council, from time to time ta ſummo 
general aſſemblies of frecholders, who have authority, wi 
| 


o 


e advice. and conſent of the governor and council 
make and ordain Jaws for the government of the iſland 
which laws are to be in force — the ſpace of two ye: 
except in the mean time your majeſty's pleaſure. be ſig 
nified to the contrary, and no longer, unleſs they be 
firmed by your majeſty within that time. Having, the 
fore, directed our thoughts towards the conſequences ar 
effects which have been produced, or may ariſe, fre 
this authority derived unto the ſaid freeholders and plant 
ers, which we obſerve to have received a gaily 


increa(t 


by the refolutions they have taken, leſs agreeable to jc 10 
wajeſty's intention, we do moſt humbly offer our opinie 
ons, that the laws tranſmitted by the Lord Vaughan, we 


are now under conſideration in order to be enacted b 
your majeſty, may be entruſted in the hands of the, 

of Carliſle, who, upon his arrival in the iſland, may offe 
them wm the — that they may be conſenk 
unto as laws origi coming from n majeſty; 1s 
that, for the future, — jogiflative aſſeibly be called i 
out your ET ſpecial. directions; but that, ups 
emergencies, the governor do acquaint a d 
letters, with the nece of calling ſuch an 
bly, and pray your majeſty's conſent and directions fe 
their meeting; and, at the ſame time do preſerit un 
your majtſty a ſcheme of ſuch acts as he ſhall think 
and neceſſary, that your majefty may take the ſame 1! 
confideration,. and return them in the forry wherein you 
majeſty ſhall think fit that they be enactedz that' the go 
vernor, upon receipt of your majeſty*s commands, hal 
then fummon an aſſembly, and propoſe the ſaid Jaws fe 
their conſent, ſo that the ſame method in' legiſtanve ma! 
ters be made uſe of in Jamaica as in Ireland, 20 
cording to the form' preſcribed by Poyning's law; 2 


1 
Py 


* 
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herefore, the preſent ſtyle of ni laws, By the APPEN- 
, council, and repreſentatives of the commons af» DIX 
4 be converted into the ſtyle of, Be it enacted by - 
ling's moſt excellent majeſly, by and with the conſent 

th general aſſembly. 1 | 
We are further of 22 that no eſcheats, fmes, | 
fitures, or penalties, be mentioned in the ſaid laws 

te applied to the public uſe of the iſland; and that 

x majeſty do inftru& your governor to diſpoſe thereof 

he ſupport of the government. It is alſo our opi- 

, that in all laws for levying of money, and raifing 

wblic revenue, the clauſes whereby the faid levies are 

priated unto the public uſe of the iſland, without any 

won made of your majeſty, or unto your majeſty for 

bd public uſe, are ſo far | to your majeſty's 

l ſovereignty, that they ought to be, for the future, 

ed and made agreeable to the ſtyle of England, 

Ve do likewiſe offer it unto your majeſty as neceſſary, 

10 miniſter be received in Jamaica without licence 

he right, reverend the lord biſhop of London; and 

none having his lordſhip's licence be rejected, with- 

ficient cauſe alledged; as alſo, that in the direction 

dl church affairs, the miniſter be admitted into the 

ive veſtries.  — + | | 

ind whereas it has upon ſome occaſions proved incon- 

ent, ny the members of the — have bow con- 

Rc r 's commiſſion ; we are I- 

| * aq 8. nn they. be only named in the E. 

ions of the governor z for, the ſtrengthening of whoſe., 

rity under your majeſty we do offer, that he may 

power to {ſpend any of the ſajd members, if he 

juſt cauſe, without receiving the advice and conſent 4 
the council; and alſo, that none of the ſaid fo ſuſ- 

bor by your majeſty's order diſplaced, from that 

my be permitted to be received into the general 


J. I 
Aid whereas nothing can contribute more to the wel- 
of your majeſty's iſland, than that all means be 
d out for the increaſe of trade; we do offer, for the 
Mrazement thereof, that a mint be allowed in, Jamaica, 
hich manner that no prejudice do ariſe unto. your , 
ys other dominions, or that what bullion is 2 
i thence may be coined here in England; N 1 
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BOOK that all ſuch coins may bear your majeſty's royal ſure 
II. fcription, and not be impoſed in payment Arber. 


All which, Oc. 

Fincn, 

Dansy, 

WORCESTER, 

Esskx, 

FAUCONBERRY, 

CRAVEN, 

H. CovenTxy, 
Tho. Dalmax. 


His majeſty, taking the ſame in conſic 
tion, was pleaſed to approve thereof; a 
did order, — the Rig t honourable 
Secretary Coventry do pr 2 commi 
fion and inſtructions for his gene. | 
ſignature, for the Earl of Carliſle, accc 
ing to the tenor of the ſaid report. 


NUMBER Il 


Mt the Court at Whitehall, the 15th of February, 
1677-8 | 


PxEsENT, the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty in Cour 
Upon reading this at the board, a report fre 


the Right honourable the Lords of the Con 
mittee for Trade and Plantations, in the w 


following: 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


HAVING received on the 12th of * laſt x 
from the Right honourable Mr. Secretary Coventry, 
draft of a commiſſion and inſtructions tor the Earl 
Carliſle, whom your majeſty has appointed to be yo 
governor of Jamaica; and having, after ſeveral additiof 
and alterations, remitted the fame unto Mr. 50 

ven 


mmi 
0. 


WE $T INDIES. 


it, As we are of opinion that all members of coun- 


| in Jamaica may, for the more paſſing of laws, 


umiued into the aſſembly, if duly elected by the free- 
lers; ſo we cannot but adviſe your majeſty, that as 


ur majeſty's governor, as the members diſplaced b 
k elt), may be rendered incapable during which 
enſian of being admitted into the aſſembly. 

x, That although wy majeſty has, by an order of 
16th of November laſt paſt, thought fit that no aſſem- 
de called without your majeſty's.eſpecial leave and 
&ions; we think it very important, Nr majeſty's 
nice and oy ON that in caſe of invaſion, 
&ellon, or ſome other very urgent neceſſity, ma- 
ys governor may have boner wide — of the 
Enbly, to paſs acts for raiſing of money, to anſwer the 
nous ariſing by ſuch urgent neceſſities. | 
. That ns. In hitherto, e — iſland 
anaica, the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy have not 
impoſed on perſons that bear any part of the govern- 
nt, except the members and officers of the council, and 
| julges and juſtices z ſo, for the prevention of future 
aveniencies, and greater aſſurance of loyalty towards 
r majeſty, we are humbly of & wor that all perſons 
ted into the aſſembly ſhall, before their ſitting, take 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, which your ma- 


Y governor ſhall commiſſionate fit perſons, under the 
i of the iſland, to adminiſter unto them, and that, with- 


| : A 
"4 p e ; | 
We have likewiſe, purſuant to your. majeſty's orders, 
pred a body of laws, ſuch as the Right — the 


« of Carliſle may be empowered to carry with him, 


| to offer unto- the. aſſembly of Jamaica for their con- 
Whereas we do not find ſince your majeſty's nappy 
eſty's 


ration, that any laws tranſmitted from your maj 
ations have been confirmed by your majeſty, either 


* 


& the great ſeal of England, or any other ſignifieation 
four majeſty's pleaſure (the act of four and a half per 
cent, 


wentry, on the ad inſtant, we crave leave to offer to AEN. 
« majeſty the moſt material points, which did occur DIX. 
10 us upon peruſal of the ſaid draft; which are as fol wy | 


1 the members of the ſaid council. ſuſpended, by 
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BOOK ut. in the Charaibee iflands excepted, which 
II. confirmed by the order of council) am the intende 
- thod of 1 not 48 — 
| in practice; we — crave your 
mination, whether the lad hs bal pad c 5 
your majeſty in council, or 5 55 OE 
. land War wo may-accordingly be 7 7 0 
e Gr 2 


All- which, &. 


His eſty was lead 1 10 kth 
2 yn gle 

| an and Ao 

1 accordingly: 

te ſaid iſland, his by at: 
the board, bath == is day to 


Clare his pleaſure, that 2 Ty pads ur 


"OY 07 


NUMBER m. = 


ens a we ct eee . 


IND we do here N ve and bu e with 
Ae and conſent of the ſaid a full power and 
thority, from time to time, as need ſhall re uite, to f 
mon or call general afſemblies'of the freeholders and p 
ers within the (aid iſland, and other the territories under) 
government, in ſuch manner and form as harh been 
merly raiſed and uſed in the ſaid iſland ZE 

And our will and pleaſure is, that the $ the 
upon duly elected, and havin 1 their ſuing 
the oaths of alle glans and fi ne | (which you 
commiſſionate fit perk ons, under a "of our 15 
adminiſter, and without taking which none ſhall be 
pable of ſitting, though leet) ſhall be 2 of - 
the general embly of the faid iſland of 
other the territories thereon depending; and all have 
power and authbrity to agree and conſent unto — 


WEST INDIES * 


and ordinances for the public peace, * 


Anined unto us, in order to be here 
ing our conſent thereunto, ſhall be 
emitted unto you under our 


dich aid ſtatutes, laws, and 


xt of the general aſſembly, without tranſmitting the ſame 

| to us, to taiſe money within the faid iſland, and the 

niories within your government, to anſwer the occa- 

w ariſing by ſuch urgent neceſſities. - wude 

ld we give you likewiſe full power, from time to 

- 5 you ſhall judge it neceſſary, to diſſolve all genes 
ies, as aforeſaid, | 


NUMBER 1V. 


ta of King Gerin the Second's Inftruftions ts the 
Earl of Carlifle. 


0 f | | 
vp AND whereas by our commiſſion! we have directed 
en for the future, no general aſſembly be called with- 


our ſpecial directions 3 but that, upon 2 
quaint us by letter with the neceſſity of 'calling ſuch 
ilembly, and our conſent and directions for their 
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BOOK And accordingly we have ordered to be delivered u 
you herewith, a certain body of laws, for the uſe of « 
d iſland, framed in purſuance of other laws trarfmit 
unto us by former governors, with ſuch "alterations 
amendments as we have thought fit, wich the advice 
our privy-counci] here; which, upon your arrival in 
faid iſland, you ſhall offer unto the next aſſemb ge 
they may be conſented to. and enatted as laws o 
coming from us. 

We. are willing, -nevertheleſs that i in caſe of inyaſi 
rebellion, or ſome very urgent neceſſity, you paſs an 
or acts, with the conſent of the general * 
out tranſmitting the ſame firſt unto us, to _ 

within the ſaid ifland, and the territories de 
on, to anſwer the occaſions ariſing by ſuch Whats» 


ſities. 
And you ſhall ake care tht the preſent M al 
ing laws, > Þy the „ council, and ' repreſentative 
the commons 7 yen —— into the "a 5 az N 
enacted by ing excellent maje 
the — 2 f the general aſſembly. . 1 10 
"I 
reve 
et 
NUMBE R V. mas 
can 
Extract of a letter rom the Earl Gur 1 N tle 
4 pr iter anos vhs of ＋ - 
1 
I HAVE ſpoken with "RN 4 the ad 
ſome of them much diſſatisfied at the alterations in t four 
laws and manner of paſſing them, particularly at the ht = 
part of the clauſe. in the militia ill: & but that in * 
« things he may, upon all occaſions or emergencies, 1 
« as captain-general and governor in chief, according * 
« and in purſuance of all the powers and authoriti oY 
given unto him by his majeſty's commiſſionz” any th wh 
in this caſe, or any other, to the contrary in anys 
& notwithſtanding;” which they are jealous of, leſt g "0" 
thereby they ſhall make it legal to execute all inſtructic - 
that either are or ſhall be ſent to me, or aber cee 
ing governor; which ſcruple might eaſily be avoided, | put 
that the great ſeal being affixed to the lawsy, I e 15 


pov 


3 
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gehts. The act for the revenue, too, I fear will not 
without difficulty paſs ; but I ſhall endeavour all I can to 
hing them to paſs, for which I have greater inducements than 
ny being here, without any hopes from the preſent ſtate 
te creaſury, which is exhauſted and in debt for their 


* 


new fortifications, 


NUMBER VL. 


+ ne Atm anche Nai 
Oy of ie ts Al, gg; n from 
St. Jago, 11th September, 1678, 


dir, 


þ diſſatisfied with the alteration of the government, that 
| queſtion whether they will paſs any of theſe laws: they 
are objections againſt ſeveral of them; as the act for the 
menue that is perpetual, and may be diverted; they are 
tettled at the expreſſion in the preamble, that the revenue 
ms raiſed by the governor and council; and though they 
ennot deny it to be truth, yet they ſay that council was 
tefted by the people, and, though continued under the 
tame of a council, yet was in e an aſſembly or re- 
\preſentatives of the people. | 

[ have given into their hands a copy of that act and 
fourteen more, and gave them liberty to compare them 


keep by me, till I ſee what they will do with thoſe they 
ave, All the acts are not yet tranſcribed; for but one 
man can write at a time, and they are bulky ; but I have 
enough to keep them employed. The ſpeaker came to me 
a Saturday, to defire liberty to adjourn for a few 


morning, Lieutenant Colonel on is ſpeaker, who 
kxommended to them upon Sir H. Morgan's aſſurances 
tat he would behave himſelf well. He hath the general 
pute of an honeſt and diſcreet gentleman, though he 
kyned the order about the privateer, at which ſo much 
Vor. I, 8 . offence 


THE aſſembly met on the ad inſtant, and, J find, are 


ith the original. The act of militia and ſome others 1 


which I conſented to, and -_ adjourned till Thurſ 4 


257 
over to make alteration, which I might have done both APPEN- 
to their ſatisfaction and the preſervation of the king's DIX. 


„ 
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BOOK offence was taken; but I am ſatisfied he was no furs 
II. faulty, than in complying with the directions of the af 
. ew ſembly: and I the rather propoſed him (whom they had; 
mind to chooſe) to gain the point quietly of gecommet; 
ing, which my Lord Vaughan, I am cold fheglete 

4 


. The aſſembly appointed a committee to compare thelg 
laws with their former: it is ſaid they differ in may 
things, eſpecially from theſe laws laſt ſent from Lord 
Vaughan, which are moſt uſefully framed for their pre 
ſent benefit. | | 
Popular diſcourſes here as well as in England; and 
find a few men's notions have taken ſuch place with the 
leading men of the aſſembly, that they rather ſet them 
ſelves to frame arguments againſt. the preſent conſtituti 
than to accommodate things under it. I cannot yet 
ou what courſe I ſhall take to remove this difficulty 
Hue I will do the beft I can. I find one of the counci 
more faulty in this than any man in the iſland, but an 
unwilling to name him till I have tried the utmoſt te 
r | * 8 
Whilft we are here buſy about ſmall matters, I doub 
your hands are full of greater, and- may therefore forge 
us. We hear the French and Dutch are agreed. 


I am, Sir, fb en | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
CARLISL 


8 = © wn  #®tEMPaNipE.SCRT Het FENSO ST OC ns Ds © 
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Extract of letter from the Earl of Carliſle to the Committr ( 
| 24th October, 1678. | 
My Lords, deu. * 
I HAVE met with the difficulties here I foreſaw, but 


could neither avoid nor prevent, in England. The Fn 
ral aſſembly meeting on the ad of September laſt, I te- 


commended and ſent to them the ſeveral bills I brough 
over under the great ſea] of 2 for their conſent tc 


SES Pq 


be enacted; but being much diſſatisſied at the new frame 
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of government, and their loſing their deliberative PEN. 
4 wer in akering and amendin laws, nyt would aſp DIX. 
as any one of them but threw 1 2 oe VT 
gol dent ien be 'biU-of impoſd upon wines and 


other ſtrong liquors for on „without giv 
tice ar here in tick ven OM — t for 
ut the ſtyle of — 
2 ede in my inſtructions, with — other u_ 
ments to this. bill, the public neceſſities of the iſland, hav- 
ing contracted many debts from new fortifications and ſa- 
—* already — uiring it, I gave the afſent z 
nd then, on the 12th: this inſtant October, I diſſolved 
them. My earneſt ſuit to all your lordſhips is, that you Il 
peaſe to have me in your — 1———— ſtate of 
ths colony under your lordſhips conſideration, for ſome ex- 
vient which'minp.be — —v— the power given me 
by my commiſſion and inſtructions, which may quiet the 
niads of perſons generally diſſatisfied in this i which 
$ moſt cer under the greateſt hopes of improvement 
— — 
* —— ar with s countenance and 
— 5 a 
12 bits f — 
my may be diſpat when 
ordſhips, and received; an order to be TIS 
eau cow delay, acl in part of what is fo. very” 
much wantin nag pport ofthe V _- 
n good government 


9 | ! = my 


NUMBER vm. 
n Cys of litter from the Barl of Gori the c , 8 


My Lords, 
A FORT NIGHT T ago 1 ou an account 
yon what Urn 1 lf pale dl th Mectbly. I have | 
luce thoroughly oafidered of what might in this uy 
* conduce to his majeſty's ſervice, and could not 
o any better expedient than to ſend the bearer, Mr. At- „ ; 
inſon, to wait upon your lordſhips. He was ſecretary to + 


dr Thomas Lynch and my Lord Vaughan, and has been 
enough 


S 2 
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OO Kenough acquainted with all my proceedings ſince my arr. 
„ II. val, ſo as perfectly able to ſatisfy your dodge f. any 


ww thing you may deſire to know concerning the place, and 
do lay before you all the ſeveral intereſts of his majeſty re. 


lating to it. a 6 1 
My Lords, I find that the preſent form appointed for 
the making and paſſing of laws, conſidering the diftance 
of the place, is very impracticable, beſides very diſtaſtefu] 
to the ſenſe of the people here, as you may obierve by the 
aſſembly's addreſs to me; and if your lordſhips will pleae 
to move his majeſty to ſend me a general inſtruction to 
call another aſſembly, and to re- enact and make what lam 
| are fit for this place, I could then order the matter to con- 
clude effectually to his majeſty's ſervice. I have, by Mr, 
Atkinſon, ſent you the drafts of ſuch bills as are the moſt 
fundamental, and chiefly concern his majeſty's intereſt; 
and, ] do aſſure you, that I will not in any material point 
vary from them, He will, when your lordſhips order him 
to attend you, lay them all before you, and, I believe, 
give your lordſhips ſuch thorough ſatisfaction, that you will 
reſt aſſured that what I deſire is for his majeſty's ſervice, 
and that I ſhall be enough enabled by it to- ſettle every 
thing upon ſo good a foundation, that neither his majeſty 
nor your lordſhips will ever repent of having -made or 
deference to my opinion: in it, my lords, much ſuc 
depends upon the diſpatch, and of the circumſtances Mr. 
Atkinſon will give you an account. His buſineſs is 
wholly to attend your lordſhips, and, I believe, he will 
always be in the way. He has prayed me to intercede with 
_ lordſhips, to excuſe what errors he may commit, as Mc 
aving been a Weſt-Indian for theſe eight years paſt, and 
do on his behalf beg that favour of your lordſhips ; but 
hope that he will prove ſo diſcreet, as to give your lord- 
ſhips no manner of offence. I thought it the readieſt and * 
bel way to have all things rightly underſtood, and do hope 
that iſſue will be produced from it. | 


. I am, your Lordſhips' (IE 
Moſt humble, and obedient ſervant, 
CARLISLE 


SFS SS SERERZ=>©”s =T209 


St. Jago de la Vega, Nov. 15, 1678, 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER IX _ 
Extra? of @ liter from the Earl of Carliſle io Me. Secretary 
Coventry. | 


ON the 2d of September laſt, the general aſſembly APPEN- 
met; but under ſo much diſſatisfaction, from the new DIX. 
fame of government, and their loſing their deliberative ww 
rt of power in framing, altering, and amending laws, 
tat they ſpent near a fortnight very uneaſily about ſome 
of the laws, and would have n with the bill of reve- 
me to have thrown that out firſt,” as a mark of their diſ- 
dlowing the new method of government, being ſo highly 
ncenſed that they were near queſtioning the king's power 
ud authority to do it 3 inſomuch, that I, taking the main- 
tenance thereof to be in my charge, and finding ſome of | 
he council equally diſguſted at the change of government, 
ad foreſeeing that it was like to encourage diſcontent in \ 
te aſſembly, to take them off, and leave the aſſembly upon 
their humour by themſelves, I thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to put this queſtion to each of the counſellors, in 
teſe words: Do you ſubmit, and conſent to this preſent 
form of government which his majeſty hath been pleaſed 
© to order for this ifland of Jamaica?” To which the 
ief-juſtice, Colonel Loo refuſed to anſwer, with two 
more, Colonel Charles itheld and Colonel Thomas 
freeman, The chief-juſtice, being a man of very 
great influence upon the aſſembl * preſently ſuſpend- 
« and gave the other two (leſs dangerous) till morning 
to conſider on it; and then the chief-juſtice ſent to me his 
ſubmiſſion under his hand, and Col. Freeman ſubmitted ; 
but Col. Charles Whitfield, otherwiſe a very good man, 
went away into the country. | 

The aſſembly received and examined all the laws I 
brought over, and drew up their reaſons againſt paſſin 
them; of each, many were very frivolous, and the be 
was, becauſe they were not compared with and amended 
by the laſt laws of my Lord Vaughan's, now with you, 
ad received ſome two days before my coming away, the 
fleet then ſtaying in the — and my departure much 
preſſed upon the expectation of war, * 


26, 


IL 
— 
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BOOK the revenue bill I anſwered individually; but no meang 


or endeavours either I myſelf, the council, or both could 
uſe, would prevail with them to paſs any one of them; and 
I look upon this to be their chief reaſon, that by not paſſ. 
ing them they might the better ſhew their diſlike of that 
new way of government; though they urge this for their 
enjoying a power of altering and amending laws, the ne- 
ceflity of changing them as often as occaſions do require, 
and the diſtance from this place is ſo great, that before the 
king's approbation can be obtained to a law, and returned 
hither, it may be fit for the public good either to lay that 
law aſide, or much to change and alter it; and, indeed, 
in this part of the objection I think they are in the right, 


for that they will want temporary laws till the colony be 


better growri: and, upon thorough conſideration of the 
whole matter in this part, I am of opinion it is very ad- 
viſeable and requiſite that there ſhould be leave and power 
from the king to make laws (not relating to his majeſty's 
power or prerogative) to endure for ſome term till his ro 
approbation may be had therein; and of this I do ly 
entreat your care, 

Having uſed all methods poſſible with the ſeveral mem- 
bers apart, and jointly with the body of the aſſembly, for 
the paſſing the laws, I was, after many conferences and 


- debates, and ſeveral adjournments, fruſtrated, and they 


threw them all out. Afterwards, in a full —_— 
en 


ſpeaker oy ve me the incloſed addreſs, and p 


to me a bill for a public impoſt, prepared without giv! 
me notice thereof, in ſuch terms and forms as was not fit 
for me to pals it in; but at laſt in ſome part conſented to 
ſuch amendments as I and the council thought fit, chang- 
ing the ſtyle of enacting as directed in my initructions, 
but reſtraining it to one year, from a fear that, if they 
ſhould have made it perpetual, they ſhould be aſſembled no 
more, but be governed by governor and council as they 
were in Col. D*Oyley's time, when they enacted laws, not 
only for the revenue but other occaſions, by governor and 
council, and ſome part of Sir Charles Lyttelton's time, 2 
appears by our council-book upon the place; and Sir 
Thomas Modyford had an inſtruction to continue this 
revenue by order of governor and council, the afſembly 
in his life-time paſſing it perpetual; and in Sir Thomas 
Lynch's time the aſſembly made it perpetual, but, for 
want of the king's conſent, they both are füllen; — 
3 no W. 


er 
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un, the aſſembly ſay, they are of a better underſtand- APPEN- 


2 ing than to give the reins out of their own hands. DIX. 
— To this bill, the iſland's affairs being under great pre- 


EE 


ures from public debts contracted for the new fortifica- 
tons and ſalaries — 1 the royal aſſent; and 
then, being the 12th i t, I diffolved them. 


1 Which having done, and not being fatisfied with the 
ire, behaviour of the aſſembly in their proceedings in relation 
N to the government I ſtood ed with, moſt of them 
* being in military truſts, I put this queſtion to each of 
that them: Do you ſubmit to this form of government which 
deed, « his majeſty hath been pleaſed to order for this iſland of 
gde, « ſamaica?ꝰ to which ſeveral of them neither gave me a 
iy be ig nor chearful anfwer; ſome did, and at this ſome are 
f the much diſſatisfied, 
y ab | 
ower F 
ſty's 
= NUMBER X. 

J 5 
FRE May it pleaſe your Excellency, | 
;, for WE, the members choſen by his majeſly's writ to be 
+ and te general aſſembly for this his iſland of Jamaica, do, 
they vith a great deal of thankfulneſs, 33 the 8 
we exe which his majeſty hath been ever pleaſed to have of 


this his colony, and of which 4 excellency hath like- 


iy vie given to us very late and freſh aſſurances: and, in 
ot ft obedience to his majeſty's commands, we have peruſed the 
ted to Kveral bills which your excellency ſent us; and, having 
bang - dy examined the matters contained in them, we could 
tions "ot give our conſent to any of them, there being divers 
they fundamental errors, which we particularly obſerved, and 
ed no did cauſe them to be entered in our journal; and from the 
they conſideration of them, we cannot but reflect, and do hum- 
s, not diy beg your excellency to repreſent unto his moſt ſacred 


majeſty, the great inconveniencies which are like to re- 


ne, 28 d unto this his iſland this method and manner 
d Sir I © paſſing of laws, which is abſolutely impracticable, and 
> this WW vill not only tend to the great diſcou ent of the pre- 
embly i bent planters, but likewiſe put a very fatal ſtop to any 
homas WI further proſecution of the improvement of this place, 
t, for WW tbere being nothing that invites people more to ſettle and 
but ny Oy ˙ RS 
no W. | | | 
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the world, than the aſſurance they have always had of 
being governed in ſuch manner as that none of their 
rights ſhould be loſt, ſo long as they were within the do- 
minions of the kingdom of England: nor can we belieye 
that his majeſty would have made this alteration, had he 
been truly informed of his own intereſts, and of that which 
is proper and natural for the conſtitution of this iſland, 

y lord, you that are now our governor, and here 
upon the place, cannot but diſtinguiſh both, and plainly 
ſee that which, at great diſtance, is impoſſible to be known, 
being always diſtinguiſhed with the falſe colours of intereſt 
and deſign, It is to you, therefore, we addreſs ourſelves; 
and do Fumbly beg you to aſſure his majeſty, which we 
do from the bottom of our hearts unfeignedly declare, that 
we are his true, faithful, and loyal ſubjeQs, In the next 
place, fir, we humbly beg you to lay before his majeſty 
the true condition of this iland, and the ſeveral circum- 
ſtanees wherein it ſtands: the ſituation and natural adyan- 


tages of the place will very probably, by God's bleſſing, 


in a'very ſhort time, make it very conſiderable. It were 
pity, therefore, that any ſtop in its infancy ſhould be put 
to it, which may hinder its future growth, and diſappoint 
thoſe hopes which his majeſty hath ever had, and which 
will no doubt. of it come to paſs, that, if this iſland be 
encouraged by good government and wholeſome laws, it 
will e -Qually ſerve very many intereſts, both of his 
1 crown and the nation's trade. 

ir, the preſent form of the government, as it is now 
appointed, has theſe plain and manifeſt inconveniencies 
In it; ; 

Iſt. That the diſtance of this place renders it impoſſible 
to be put in practice, and does not in any manner fall under 
the ſame conſideration as Ireland does, from which we con- 
clude, the example is taken. 

2d, The nature of all colonies is changeable, and con- 
ſequently the laws muſt be adapted to the intereſt of the 
place, and muſt alter with it, 

zd. It is no ſmall ſatisfaction that the people, by their 
repreſentatives, have a deliberative power in the making of 
laws; the negative and barely reſolving power ＋ 
according to the rights of Engliſhmen, and practiſed no 
where but in thoſe commonwealths where ariſtocracy pre- 


vails. | wah, 4th, This 
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This manner of form of the government brings APPEN- 
vr abſolute, and puts it into the power of a — 5 DIX. 
K 'Þ what he pleaſes, which is not his majeſty's inte. e 
et, and may be a temptation for even good men to com- 
wit great partialities and errors. 

The method which has been always uſed, both in 
tis iland and all other colonies, in the making of laws, 
s 2 greater ſecurity to his majeſty's prerogative than the 


own, anſt his intereſt ; and if he did, the ſignification of the 
tereſt gs pleaſure determined the laws, ſo that his majeſty had 
_ ereby a double negative. 

* | 

, that e Thus, fir, we have truly laid before your excellency 
| next r real ſenſe 3 and do hope, that excellency, being 
ajeſty wroughly ſatisfied of the miſchiefs which will certainly 
cum- eto this place from the reaſons we have given, will in 
dau- manner repreſent our condition to his majeſty, that he 
fling, uy be thereby induced to give an inſtruction to your 
were i relency, to paſs ſuch laws as are municipal and fit for us, 


reſent form; for a governor durſt not conſent to any thing 


e put din the fame manner which has ever practiſed in 
point Bs iſland and other his majeſty's colonies; we having no 
which er claim in it than to expreſs our duty to the king, and 
id be unfeigned ſervice and gratitude to your excellency, 
vs, it WF mediating that which is ſo much for his majeſty's 
f his de iſland's intereſt. 


And we do here likewiſe preſent unto excellency 
all for the raiſing a public impoſt unto bis n majeſty, his 
s and ſucceſſors, 2 the ſupport of this his govern- 
at; and do hereby beg your excellency to accept of it 
a real demonſtration W our loyalty to our prince and 
mice to your excellency, with aſſurance that we 

Jo all occaſions, be ready to expreſs ſuch further teſti- 
mies of the ſame as may be ſuitable to our duty and 

>/ance, 
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NUMBER XI. 
As the court at Whitehall, 4th of April, 1679, 
PrzsENT, the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty in Cour 


Whereas the Right honourable the Lords of U 
Committee for Trade and Plantations did t 
day make report unto his Majeſty in Counci 


TH AT having, i in purſuance of his maj je 
conſidered the preſent ftate and conſtitution Ja 
. the government thereof, as it is ſettled by his majef 

their lordſhips ſee no reaſons oy an 
tions tions ſhould be made in the method of maki ny 
cording to the uſage of Ireland, 22 1 2 
are pre ons to evince the neceſſity 
0 of the _ And that whereas a ſhip is now lying in 
ara bound for that iſland, their lordſhips adulte, f 
the Right honourable Mr. Secretary rope Op by 
conveyance, inform the Earl- of Carliſle of 
pleaſure herein, with directions that all things be diſpo 
to this end; and that, in the mean time, the preſent 
enacted by Lord Vau ghan be continued by proclamatic 
or otherwiſe, until bis ma by pleafure be further knou 
as alſo that his lordſhip 0 the firft conveyance, ſe 
ſend over an authentic cop of the act for a public imp 
lately enacted there, according to his . s inſtruct 
for matters of that nature. 


His majeſty, having thou ought ft fit to approve 
of, was pleaſed to or it is hereb 
dered, that the Right — Mr. Sen 
tary Coventry do 15 = his maj y's pleal 
unto the Earl of e, to 1 
ſaid report. 


NUMBER XI. 


& the Court at Whitehall, the 28th of May, 16. 


uur, the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty in Council. 


Whereas there was this day read at the Board 
a Report from the Right honourable the Lords 
of the Committee for Trade and Plantations, 
in the words folllowing ; viz. 1 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | * 
WE have, in obedience to your majeſty's commands, 
tered into the preſent ſtate of your majeſty's iſland of 
mica, in order to propoſe ſuch means as may put an 
n the great diſcouragement 3 many good ſub- 
& there lie under by the unſettled condition thereof, oc- 
boned by the refufal of the laws lately offered by the 
| of Carliſle to the aſſembly for their conſent ; at which 
ceedings diſſatisfaction appears to have rifen in the 
nner following: 
by the commiſſion granted by your majeſty unto the 
rd Vaughan and ſeveral preceding governors, it was 
ur royal pleaſure to entruſt the aſſembly of Jamaica with 
power to frame and enact laws, by the advice and con- 
nt of the governor and council; which laws were to 
ntinue in force for the ſpace of two years, and no ra" 
: but ſo it hath happened, that your majeſty, finding the 
nveniencies which did attend that power and manner 
making laws, by the irregular, violent, and unwarrant- 
le proceedings of the 1 was pleaſed, with the 
hide of your privy council, to provide, by the Earl of 

lide's commiſſion, that no laws ſhould be enacted in 
maica, but ſuch as, being framed by the governor and 
uncil, and tranſmitted to your fall for your royal ap- 
obation, were afterwards remitted to Jamaica, and con- 


ated unto by the aſſembly nnn 
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the great ſeal of England; which laws, upon his lor 
\wax—/ ſhip's arrival there, have been rejected by the general a 
ſembly, upon grounds and reaſons contained in an x 


dreſs to your 1 's governor, and in divers lete 
received from his ordhip in that behalf. 

1ſt. In the firſt place, we find, they are unſatisfied wi 
the clauſe in the militia bill, whereby it is provided, th 
the governor may, upon all occaſions or emergencies, 
as governor in chief, according to and in of 
the powers and authorities given unto him by your m 
jeſty's commiſſion ; _— that thereby they ſhall make 
legal to execute all inſtructions that either are or ſhall | 
ſent your majeſty's 3 

2dly. They have likewiſe rejected the bill for rai 
public revenue, as being perpetual, and liable (as they 
to · be diverted. : : 

3dly. It is objected that the ſaid laws contain dive 
fundamental errors. | 

4thly.. That they were not compared with, and amend 


by, the laſt laws ſent over by Lord Vaughan. 


5thly. That the diſtance of the place renders the 
ſent method of paſſing laws wholly impracticable. 

6thly. That the nature of all colonies is changeable, 
conſequently the laws muſt be adapted to the intereſt 
the place, and alter with it. 

7thly. That thereby my loſe the ſatisfaction of 2 de 
berative power in making laws. 

8thly. That this form of government renders your 
vernor abſolute, 

gthly. That by the former method of enacting la 
your majeſty's' prerogative was better ſecured, 


Theſe being the objections and pretences upon whi 


the aſſembly has, with ſo much animoſity, 

reject thoſe bills tranſmitted by your majeſty, we can 
but offer, for your majeſty's information and ſatisfacti 
ſuch a ſhort anſwer thereunto as may not only give 


_ teſtimony of the unreaſonableneſs of their proceeding 
but alſo furniſh your governor, when: occaſion ſhall ſe 


with ſuch arguments as may be fit to be uſed in juſti 


cation of your majeſty's commiſſion and powers grau 


unto him, A 
I 
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if, It is not without the preſumption that they APPEN- 
about to queſtiun your _ power over the militia. DIX. 
| that iſland, ſince it has been allowed and declared, even 
the laws of this your kin om, that the ſole ſupreme 
ment, CO and. diſpoſition of the militia, and of 
| forces by ſea and land, and of all forts and places of 
rngth, is reſiding in your majeſty, within all. your ma- 8 
7s realms and dominions. 
11 The objection made againſt the bill for the public 
nue hath as little ground, ſince its deine P perpetual is 


ore than what was — — 
during the government of Sir T — — 
lane meaſure and proportion as is now pro 3 nor 
it be diverted, ſince proviſion is thereby —— 

e that the ſame ſhall be for the better i 

— beſides, that it is not ſuitable to — 
ty of ſubjects, to ſuſpect your majeſty?s. juſtice or 
for the government of that colony, whoſe ſettlement 
reſervation have been maſt- y carried on by 
majeſty's tender regard, ir the great expence of. 


own treaſure. 
x lt cannot with any truth be faid, chat theſe laws an. 
many and great errors, — — ng been done 
un but in purſuance of former — — 
ted by the aſſembly, and with-the advice of your ma- 
hpciry-counch an well ao.the — 
* attorney- general, upon peruſal of the ſame. 
1 To the fourth objedtion it nent or port that, 
iy thing had been er in 
aſt parcel of laws tranſmitted b —— i: 
r majeſty's tender care of your 2 
dheen uch — whom bills imperſect, or 
wve in any neceſſary matter. 
ih. As to the diſtance of the place, which renders (as 
Ja ) — — method of making laws altogether 
| 2 n 
your privy- council, according 
: ap of Ireland, ſuch'care was taken as that no law 
be wanting which might. conduce to the well 
eco OP plantation, and that nothing might be omitted 
mer governments had been thought — nor 
ikely that this colony is ſubject to greater acci 
ur kingdom of Ireland, fo. as to require a more 
frequent 
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BOO Kfrequent and udden change of laws in other caſes than ſuc 
II. as are already provided for upon emergencies, or in d 
— manner than is directed by your majeſty's commiſſion 
whereby the inhabitants have free acceſs to make complain 
to your governor and council, of any defect in 
Iaw, or to give reaſons for . fly which, fe 
modelled by __ governor and * form of 1; 
and tranſmitted unto your majeſty, 
council found reaſonable, may be mad back da | 
to be enacted accordingly. 9 
Gch. It was ſufficiently apparent unto your majeſty, 
laws mult alter with the intereſt of the * when 
were graciouſly pleaſed to lodge ſuch a' power in that 
vernnent, as might not only, from time to time, withyc 
majeſty's approbatibn, and 'by the advice both-of » 
1 here and of the governor and council t 
enable the 1 new laws enen 
growin neceſſities, but even, upon urgent om, 
— by raiſing money, for the ſecurity of the i 
without a your. majeſty's orders or conſent, 
7th. It is not to be doubted but the aſſembly have 
deavoured to graſp all power, as well as that of 2 del 
rative voice, in making laws; but how far they tave the 
by intrenched upon your majeſt y's preroga IT Xceed 
the: bounds of their duty and loyalty, — this 
may appear by their late exorbitant and 'u it 
proceedings duringthe government of the Lord Vay 
in ordering and * a warrant unto de marſhal of 
iſland, your majeſty's officer of juſtice, for the ſpp 
and preventing the execution of a-ſentence palled,”acc 
to the ordinary forms of law, upon a notorious pl 
B46; and diſturber ot your majeſty's s peace: and they have 
5 ther taken upon them, by virtue of this deliberative pc 
er, do make laws contrary to thoſe of England, and to i 
priſon your majeſty's ſubjeRs ; nor have — fotborne 
raiſe money by public and to diſpoſe of the fame 
cording to their will and pleaſure, without any men 
made of your majeſty, which has never in like caſe de 
practiſed in any of your majeſty's kingdoms. How 1 
therefore, it is fit to entruſt them with a power which d 
have thus abuſed, and to which they have no pretenſion 


was the. ſubje&t of your majeſty's royal commilk 
Ware were pleaſed to Gut 25 upon thoſe enort 


TE wh =. SS wm us 
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n- 21d to take the reins of government into your. own APP 

n nds, which they, in expreſs words, again: their duty 

rm OF „have challenged and refuſed to part with, - 

plain $h, It cannot with any truth be ſuppoſed, that, by the 
reſent form of government, the governor is rendered ab- 


flute, fince he is now, more than ever, become account. 
je unto your majeſty of all his moſt important delibera- 
ing and actions, and is not. warranted to do any thing but 
xording to law and your. majeſty's — — in- 
ſrutions, given by advice of your privy- council. 


Sg Ee 

A 

> 

E 

E 

* 

8 

1 


ir Ons. 1 f c N 7 
— — we humbly conceive, that it would 
great ſatisfaction to. your ſubjects there inhabiting, and 


—_ 8, &- 
>} 5 © we 


tot 1nvitation to ſtrangers, when they ſhall know what laws 
ions, ue to be governed by, and a great eaſe to the 

1 «tobe continually obliged to attend the aſſemblies to re- 
a wt old laws, which your majeſty has now thought, fit, in 
ave proper form, to aſcertain and eſtabliſh z whereas the late 
del ner of making temporary laws could be underſtood to 


of no longer . continuance than until ſuch. wholeſome 


n, founded upon ſo man experience, ſhould be 
pred on by the people, and finally enaSted by your ma» 
in ſuch manner as hath been practiſed in either of 
1 majeſty's dominions to which your Engliſh ſubjects 
tranſplanted themſelves, Fot as they cannot pretend 
under privileges than have been granted to them, either 
Qarter or ſome ſolemn act under your great ſeal, fo, 
wing from the firſt beginning of that plantation been 
prerned by ſuch inſtructions as were given by your ma- 
ay unto your governors, ing to the L 
weſty had — over Stine which * 
one authentic act ever yet parted with, and having 
der had any other right to aſſemblies than from the per- 
won of the governors, and that only temporary and for 
"on, it is to be wondered how they ſhould preſume to 
woke your majeſty, by pretending a right to that which 
Un been allowed them merely out of favour, and diſcou- 
de your majeſty from future favours of that kind, when 
* your majeſty ordered for a temporary riment, to 
r what K beſt ſuit the _ and intereſt of the 
io, ſhall be conſtrued to be a reſignation of the 
4 1 power 


8 
1 
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BOOK inherent in your majeſty, and a deyolution of it | 
II, themſelves and their wills, without which neither law g 


government, the effential ingredients of their ſubfiſten, 


and well-being, may take place among them. 


Since, therefore, it is evident, that the aſſembly of | 
maica have, without any juſt grounds, and with fo mug 
animoſity and undutifulneſs, proceeded to reject the ma 
of your majeſty's favour towards them, and that yo 


majeſty's reſolutions in this caſe are like to be the mea 
of reſpect and obedience to your royal commands in ot 
colonies; we can only offer, as a cure for irregularities 
and a remed inft all further inconveniences, that ye 
majeſty — pleaſe to authorize and empower your | 
vernor to call another —_— ww to go unto the 
the great inconvenience and expedie accepting a 
conſenting unto ſuch laws as your — has under yc 
=” ſeal tranſmitted unto them; and that, in caſe o 
fa 


„ his lordſhip be furniſhed with ſuch as wh 
formerly given unto Col. D'Oyley, your 
"Jamaica, and ſince unto other governors, his | 


ſhip may be enabled to govern according to the laws 
England, where the different nature and conſtitution 
that colony may conveniently permit the ſame; and, 
other caſes to act, with the advice of the council, in fu 
manner as ſhall be held neceſſary and proper for the g; 
government of that plantation, until your majeſty's fur 
orders; and that, by all opportunities of conveyance, t 
1 | give — wy a conſtant — particu 
@ecount his in uance of your 
Alt which is moſt humbly ſubmitted, c. 
Upon reading of which and full debate the 


upon, his majeſty was pleaſed to approve the 
and the Right — te le Mr. Secretary Covent 


is hereby directed to prepare ſuch ſuitable orders a 
inſtructions as may anſwer the ſeveral parts u 


advices contained in the faid report, 
| Robert Southwel. 
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Enra8t if a letter from the Committee to the Earl of Carlijte. 


AFTER our very hearty commendation unto your APPEN-= 


brdſhip, we have received two letters from you, the one 


o the 24th of October, the other of the 1 5th of No- 


nber, 1678 both of which gave us an account of the 
itaſte the aſſembly had expreſſed at the new frame of go- 


xerament, and of their throwing out all the bills trarnf- * 


nitted under the great ſeal; and your lordſhip having 
terein recommended unto us the ſpeedy diſpatch of the 
ils ſent to Mr. Secretary Coventry, for paſſing them 
trough the offices here, we did thereupon take the ſame 
«to our conſideration : but finding that they contained 
ich clauſes as we bad formerly (your lordſhip being pre- 
tat) diſallowed in the laws enacted by the Lord * 
x moſt prejudicial to his N rights and prerogative, 
I 


me of them appropriating and diſpoſing of the quit-rents 


uthe ſame terms as was formerly done, ſo much to his 


mjeſty's diſſatisfaction; another, declaring the laws of 
England to be in force, which clauſe (your lordſhip can- 
not but remember) was poſtponed. here, upon very ſerious 
liberation; _ beſides divers other particulars, altogether 


uſt to be paſſed by his majeſty: we have, withal, peruſed 


tie ſeveral letters which your lordſhip had written to Mr. 
dectetary Coventry, in relation to your government: and 
for the laws, we could not adviſe his majeſty to proceed 
u any other manner, than by giving power to call another 
aembly, and to offer unto them the ſame laws your lord- 
ſkip carried over, as being the moſt uſefully framed and 
ſtled for the good of the iſland and his majefty's ſervice : 
ad that, in cafe of refuſal,” you might be enabled to govern 
«cording to commiſſions and inſtructions given unto for- 
mer governors, as your lordſhip will. more fully underſtand 
by our report unto his majeſty, and the order of council 
thereupon-to which we refer your lordſhip, as ſetting forth 
t large the grounds and reaſons inducing the reſolutions 


* & — 


is majeſty has now taken. 
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Extract of a letter from the Earl of Carlifle te Mr, 
Secretary Coventry, 


St. Jago de la Vigo, 30th Hug. 167g, 


BOOK YOUR packet by Captain Buckingham, having ir 
II. cloſed his majeſty's letter of the » 4 of May laſt, and 
\wx— order in council of the 28th of May, 1679, it 
the animadverſions of the council upon ſe Jeu of 
the 22d of May laſt, and two letters from yourſelf, I re 
ceived the 26th inſt. at night. The next morning I rex 
them in council. The aſſembly then having ſat ſome ſee 
days, to renew the bill for a revenue, the laſt being jul 
expiring, I ſent for the general aſſembly, and read the or 
der of council and the king's letter thereupon to ther 
which I hope will have ſome good effect; but they came 

in as good time ſo much contrary to their expectation. 
herewith ſend you a copy of their addreſs thereupon, vid 
they preſented to me the 28th; and finding them nettlet 
and warm, I thought it diſcretion to let them take time t 
* 25 their thoughts; and, having continued the revenut 
bill for ſix months longer from the iſt of September next 
J paſſed it, and then prorogued them till the 28th of Ode 

ber following. PR 


NUMBER xv. 


Copy of a vote of the Aſſembly, Aug. 22, 1679, 
DIE VENERTS. no! 


— — 2 to examine Mr. Martyn' 
accounts report that r. artyn, pearing zefort 
3 them, ſaid, that my lord had ordered . come and te 
| them, that, both from the king and from my lord, be 
was not obliged to ſhew his accounts to the aſſembly ; but 
that he had given them unto my lord, and his excellenc 
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al told him, that, if any of the aſſembly had a mind to ATEN. 
them, they might ſee them there, DIX. 
The houſe, conſidering the return of the committee or 
ered to inſpect Mr. Martyn's accounts, re- aſſumed that 

Ebate, and thereupon did vote, that notwithſtanding my 

kts anſwer by Mr, to that Committee, it was 

and is their bted and inherent 7 that as all bills 

kr money ought and do ariſe in their houſe, ſo they ought 


679, v appoint the diſpoſal of it, and to receive and examine 
the accounts ing the Opie: 
I era Gia. 
and RowLAanD POWELL, 


NUMBER XVI, 
vg ju: of a Letter from the Ear! of Carliſle to the Committee. 


Joe St. Jago de la Vega, 15th Sept. 1679. 


My Lords, | Lt 
YOUR lordſhips letters of the 25th of March, 4th 

f April, and 31ſt of May laſt, I received on the 26th of 

wuſt, as als your lordſhips orders. and reports to his 

vieſty, touching the laws and government of Jamaica; 
mich I communicated to the council (the aſſembly then 

ting to continue the revenue bill, expiring the 2d of 
— on the 27th of Auguſt ; and afterwards, the 

ame day, I communicated, the council being preſent, his 

wieſty's letter of the 31ſt of May laſt, and your lord- 

lips order and report of the ſame date, to the aſſembly; 

mich came to me as ſeaſonably as they received then 
priſedly, making me the next morning the encloſed 

Cs; upon which, having paſſed a bill of impoſt for ſix 

months, I pro d them, by advice of the council, till 

de 28th of October next, hoping in that time they would 

all of their heat, and, upon recollection, better — 
demſelyes of their duties and allegiance, and upon my 

afering them again the laws, which I propoſe to do upon 

tier firſt meeting, better demonſtrate their obedience by * 
'; 00 giving their conſent that they might be enact- | 


ellen d. 
* 72 But, 
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BOOK But, from what I can learn from the: chief leaders 

II. among them, I find the ſame averſeneſs as formerly, ayer. 
ring that they will ſubmit to wear, but never conſent to 
make chains, as they term this frame of government, for 
their poſterities ; ſo that I ſcarce expect better ſucceſ; 
of which I have writ at large to Mr. Secretary Coventry, 
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Extract of a letter from the Earl Carliſie to Mr, 
Secretary Coventry. 


St. Jago de la Vega, 23d November, 1679. 


ir, | 

THE aſſembly meeting on the 28th of October, I, vid 
the council, went to them; commanded the council's re 
port of the 28th of May, and his majeſty's letter of the 
| 31ſt of May laſt, to be read again to them; preſſed th 
very much to conſider how much it imported at thi 
juncture for the intereſt of the iſland, that they ſhould pa 
theſe laws I brought to them under the great ſeal of Eng 
land, or at leaſt part of them; deſiring that any one of 
more of the aſſembly would there and then argue the rea 
ſonableneſs of their objection, which none of them wouk 
- undertake ; and fo I left the body of laws with them. The) 
having the laſt ſeſſion paſſed a vote, that the raiſing mone 
and diſpoſing of it, was the inherent right of the afſembj 
(of which I had no account, either from the members ot 
their ſpeaker, in fourteen days afterwards, they preſuming 
it to be their privilege that their proceedings ſhould be 
kept ſecret from me) I then appointed and ſwore them 
"clerk, which before uſed to be of their own choice; and 
this they are very uneaſy under. : 
They proceeded to read over the body of laws; notwith 
ſtanding the great care, pains, and trouble I had take 
with them, both apart individually as well as aſſembled 
gether, they threw out and rejected all the laws, again ad 
hering-tfo their former reaſons, rather than admitting o 
honouring thoſe from their lordſhips for rules of obedi 
ende. 4 : Bo - £* 4 
I thereupon preſently, with the council, framed a bill of 
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revenue indefinite, and ſent that to chem: but that had no APPEN. 
better ſucceſs z and they then attended me with the addreſs, DIX. 
to be preſented to his majeſty, which I herewith ſend you ; ——M—* 


alſo the humble deſire of juſtification of his majeſty's 
council thereupon, which I and they earneſtly defire your 
favour in humbly preſenting to his majeſty, being unani- 
mouſl — to by all the council: but Col. Samuel Long 
ef ice of the iſland, whom I have found all alon 
ince my arrival here to be a moſt pertinacious abettor an 
ceriſher of the aſſembly's ſtubbornneſs in oppoſing this 
new frame of 1 having had a hand, being their 
ſpeaker, in the leaving the king's name out of the revenue 
bill) refuſes to join with the council in this their geruine act, 
ind has ſufficiently poſſeſſed himſelf of the opinion of the aſ- 
{mbly, by adviſing and aſſiſting them in the framing of their 
adreſs: thinking their reſolutions to be as unalterable as 
is own, he is withdrawn to his plantation, ſome thirty 
niles off from this town, where at this juncture we have 
noſt need of council, 

Upon ſerious and deliberate conſideration of all which, I 
ave ſent him his quzetus ; and appointed Col. Robert B 
bob chief-juſtice in his place, of whoſe fidelity to the king's 
ntereſt I have many proofs, having formerly executed 
pace, and was now one of the judges of the ſupreme court. 

have alſo ſuſpended Col. Long from being one of the 
council, purpoſing, by the advice of the council, to bring 
or ſend him, with fix more of the aſſembly, to attend the 
ting and council in England to ſupport their own opinions, 

ons, and addreſs, wherein they are not ordinarily poſt- 
tive; and this I do from the council here unanimouſly agree- 
ing, that there is no other nor better expedient for the ſet - 
tement of this goverment to a general conſent, 


NUMBER XVIII. | 
Extra? of a letter from the Earl of Carliſle to the Committee, 


St. Jago de la Jaga, 23d Nov. 1679. 


My Lords, | ; 
MINE of the tenth of September laſt to your lordſhips 
[ hope you have received; and what I therein _ your 
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. BOOK lordſhips, as my conjecture in proſpect, fince the genera 
II. afſembly's meeting, on the 28th of October laſt, hare 
fund to be no vain prophecy. | 

- Upon the aſſembly's meeting on that day, I, with the 
council, went to the place where they were met, and again, 
in the preſence of the council and the aſſembly, commanded 
to be read your lordſhips report of the 28th of, May laſt paſt 
made to his majeſty, as alſo his majeſty's commands to m/ 
ſelf of the 31ſt of the ſame; and thereupon offered to the 
aſſembly the body of laws brought over under the great ſeal 
of England for their conſent; at the ſame time Jechar 7 
to them the great expediency it would be to all the officer 
of the iſland, and reaſon to perſuade his majeſty they were 

another people than repreſented at home; that A would i 
duce the king to gratify them in what was neceſſary; an 
that, otherwiſe, they could not appear but in great 
tempt, to the leſſening of the iſland's intereſt in his ro) 
favour : and what I urged in general tf them at their meet 
ing, I had not been wanting to preſs to them apart indivi 
dually before it: then ſwore them a clerk of my appointing 
which they took not well, alledging it was their-right u 
chooſe their own clerk. I told them, no; for that the king 
did grant by patent the clerk of the parliament, ſo t 
they were uneafily over-ruled. The reaſon of my doing 
this was from their having an opinion that the votes of th 
houſe ſhould be kept a ſecret from me, and their paſſing 
vote the former ſeffions, that to raiſe money, and diſpoſe « 
the ſame, was a right inherent in the aſſembly, of which 
had no notice, in ſome fourteen days after, from any'« 
them or their ſpeaker. | 
I — 67% ers: whole aſſembly freely to argue, in the 
preſence of the council and their own: members, for the 
reaſonableneſs of the matter commanded by the king, t 
upon their diſcourſing it openly and freely, they might be thc 
better convinced of the neceſſity of their being 2 therein 
but none of them, in my preſence and the council's, would u 
dertake itz ſo we left them, and the body of laws with then 
Some days they ſpent in reading over again the body 6 
laws under the great ſeal left with them; but rejected the 
many arguments I had laboured with them, and threw 
the laws out again: whereupon they appointed: a committee 
to draw up an addreſs, to be preſented by me to his majeſty 
their behalfs: and in that time, with the council, I drew ab 
of revenue individually, and gave it myſelf to their * i 

ut was rejected al U 
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but that bill had no better ſucceſs, b 
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Upon this, on the 14th inſtant, the ſpeaker and aſſembl 

— king ſent for to attend me in council, to ſhew cauſe whe” DR. 
they did reject the bill of revenue ſo framed by us in 
qurſuance of his majeſty's pleaſure therein, they gave me 
no anſwerz but, by their ſpeaker, deſired to preſent to me 
their addreſs, the ſpeaker contending to give it its due accent 
by reading it himſelf, a copy whereof is here ſent incloſed. 2 

This addreſs is founded greatly upon the advice of Lieu- | 
tenant-Colonel Samuel Long, chief-juſtice of the iſland, and 
one of the king's council, who principally contends for the 
dd frame of goverment, of whom the aſſembly is highly opi- 
nated, and — him the patron of their rights and privi- 
ges as * — who had a hand in leaving the king's 
nme out of the revenue bill, being then ſpeaker, and denies 
rot his having a hand in framing and adviſing ſome parts of 
the addreſs, which in whole is not truth; for, 

iſ, Whereas they alledge, that the civil government 
emmenced in my Lord Windfor's time; it is generally 
known, and recorded in our council-book, fifteen moaths 
before, in Colonel D*Oyley's time, and will be proved by 
vir Thomas Lynch, who then himſelf had an occaſion of a 
tid by a jury, the foreman of which was Colonel Byndlo 

2dly, They n the readineſs of governors to uf 
martial law, particularly in Sir Thomas Lynch's time; 
wich is here cohtradicted, for there was only an order in 
council for the putting it in force upon condition of ar 
ual deſcent or invaſion, and not otherwiſe ; neither w 
ton foot really all this time here, as I am credibly inform- 
ed upon good enquiry, ; . 2 1 . 

zdly. As for its being in force in my time, it was nat 
from my affection, but the council adviſing and their deſir- 
ng it; as alſo the putting off the coyrts till February, in | 2 
our generally of the aur. en, far their alledg- 0 
ng ſo much to be done during the martial law, wholly at 
tte charge of the country; that it is done is true, but the 
charge thereof they would .clog the revenue bill with, 
mounting to her hundrgd and twenty-eight pound, 
when, communibus auni i, the bill of impoſt is but fifteet 
hundred pounds; of which twelve hundred and twenty- 
tight pounds there is not yet made payment of one far- 
ting, nor an prcſpeRt how it may, ſince the revenue is 


ſo much anticipated from the want of money in the trea- 
/ 4 bil ur7, occaſioned b 45 Vaughan's letting fall the bill 
aket e revenue before his departure. 
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NUMBER XIX, 


77 his Excellency Charles Earl of , Carliſle, captain. gener 
governor, and commander in chief of bis majefty's 2 
of Jamaica, c. „ 


The humble addreſs of the aſſembly of this his majeſy! 
ous in url 4 the = A right {99 
the lords of the committee of trade and plantatin! 
made to his majeſty's council; which we entreat l 
excellency may be humbly preſented to his mi ſec 


majeſty and his council, 


WE, his majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient ſubject 
aſſembly of this his iſland of Jamaica, cannot without i 
finite grief of mind read the report made to his majeſty b 
the right honourable the lords of the committee for trad 
and plantations ; wherein, by the relations made by thei 
lordſhips unto his majeſty, they have repreſented us 2s 
people full of animoſity unreaſonable, itregular, violent 
undutiful, and tranſgreſſing both the bounds of duty an 
loyalty; the bitterneſs of which characters were we in th 
leaſt part conſcious to have deſerved, we ſhould, like Job 
have ſaid, (Be hold, we are vile : what ſhall we anſwer * u 


4 


- 


e will lay our hands upon our mouths.” 
3 But, leſt our ſilence ſhould argue our guilt, we ſhall, it 
all humility, endeavour to make appear we have always de 
meaned ourſelves as becometh good and obedient ſubject 
and thoſe who acknowledge and are truly ſenſible of the 
many favours received from his majeſty ; the truth of whi 


reſting only on matter of fact being related, and the fall” ei 
colours which hitherto have been thrown on us being wah © 
ed off, we ſhall not doubt but his majeſty will ſoon entertangiQ* |: 
2 better opinion of his ſubjects of this iſland. 1. 
Me muſt, therefore, humbly beg that his majeſty wil "otic 

with patience be pleaſed to hear the account of our pro th 
geedings; which truly to manifeſt we muſt be forced tc = 
a 


look back fo far as Sir Charles Lyttleton's and Sir Thom 
Modytford's entrance upon their government: A 
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wholly to lay afide that of an army, which, until that time, 
1 deemed the ſupreme authority; when after, upon their 
kyeral arrivals, by order from his majeſty, and according 
t the method of his majeſty's moſt ancient plantations, 
they called aſſemblles, and ſettled the government of the 
lind in ſuch good form, that, until his excellency the 
Lal of Carlifle's firſt arrival, his majeſty thought not fit 
to alter it, though ſevera]* governors in that time were 
changed, which muſt neceffarily infer the goodneſs and 


en of it, as well as the ſatisfaction of the people (ſince, 
wh tom that time, they betook themſelves to ſettle planta- 
in tons) eſpecially the merchants, by which means the eſtates 
at r are wonderfully increaſed, as is evident by the great 
2 wnber of ſhips loaden here by the induſtry of the plant. 
| 7; and the ſatisfaction they received by thoſe wholeſome 
us then began, and until that time continued, the change 
s, A which, Jaws we had no reaſon to expect, being done on 
it i ich mature deliberatjon, from home. 
ſty b But to return to anfwer ; the firſt thing their lordſhips 
trade pleaſed to accuſe us of is, preſuming to queſtion his 
thei jeſty's power over the militia; which, how much the 
TP” x miſinformed in it, will hereunder appear: but we m 
zolen rt repeat the clauſe againſt which, we humbly conceive, 
cn: td juſt: reaſons to take exceptions, which clauſe 8 


8 followeth ; 
Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted and 
declared by the authority aforeſaid, that nothing in this 
© xt contained be expounded, conſtrued, or underſtood, 
* to diminiſh, alter, or abridge, the power of the gover- 
* nor or commander in chief for the time being; but that 
* in all things he may, upon all occaſions or exigencies, 
* xt as captain-general and Jonny in chief, accordinz 
"toand in purſuance of all the powers and authorities 
given to him by his majeſty's commiſſion; any thing in 
" this act or. any other to . contrary in anywiſe Not» 
0 ſtandin 55 | | | | 

In their lordſhips obſervations, in which they take no 
y wi Otice that the power given by that claufe extends as well 
r prof the governor as captain-general, nor of the words & any 
ced th thing in this act or any other to the contrary notwith- 
zom ſanding,” which words, being plain, necd no references to 

| | expound 


451 


At which time ve humbly conceive the iſland | "oY 1 
ty to ce p the fm of A ce reer nnd FR. 
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BOOK expound them, being conſented to, there is no occaf 
II. of making any other law, becauſe that makes all the pon 
xa and authorities given by his majeſty's commiſſion, 2nd, þ 
_ + that commiſſion, the inſtructions which ſhall be after giv 
to him, ſhall be law, though it be to the nulling of » 
beneficial law, made either here or in England, by whic 
we are ſecured both in life and in eſtate; like of whic 
was never done in any of his majeſty's dominions what 
ſoever, and is in effect to enact will to be law, and wi 
be conſtrued (we fear) to bind us by the old rule 
Jaw, that every man may ,renounce his own Tight: a 
if their lordſhips had been pleaſed to have as well N 
membered the other clauſes of the act of the militia, 
cannot think they would have faid we had queſtioned h 
majeſty's power over it, for no act of England gives 
majeſty the like power over the militia as ours 405 
on any apprehenſion of danger, the general with his cou 
cil of officers have power to put the law martial on ſe 
for what time they pleaſe, and to command us in our oy 
rſons, our ſervants, negroes, horſes, even all that 
have, to his majeſty's ſervice ; which having been  ofte 
Put in practice a es the leſs proof: but how readi 
— — we have obeyed, and in that faith is be 
juſtified by works, it will not be amiſs to inſtanee fon 
times, and what hath been done in thaſe times, by t 
charge and labour of his 1 ſubjects here, und 
the ſeveral governors; none ich have left unexper 
mented the ſtrength of his majeſty's commiſſion, and i 
pa or force of that act, upon the leaſt ſeeming 0 
10Nn, . h 4 
In the government of Sir Thomas Modyford, in d 
years 1665 and 1666, the whole iſland was put under 
martial for many months together; in which time, | 
the inhabitants and their blacks, Fort-Charles was ma 
cloſe, which to that time wanted a whale line, and 
the breaſt-work at Port-Royal was built, with 2 ve! 
ſmall charge to his majeſty. | 
In the time of Sir Thomas Lynch, in the 167 
the law martial was again ſet on foot; Fort- James bul 
by the contributions of the gentlemen of his majeſt 
council and aſſembly, and ſeveral other of his majeſty 
good ſubjects in this iſland, which amounted to 2 ve 
conſiderable ſum of money; a breaſt- work thrown 15 
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: 


n a platform placed at Port-Morant, 


klity of war, = he wanted not the trial of his power 
if, in the militia, and our obedience to it; for he com- 
ganded out a company of the inhabitants in ſearch of a 
aniſh bargua longa, who was ſaid to have robbed a fl 

longing to this upon the coaſt of Cuba: he, likewiſe, 
n favour of the royal company, commanded out. to ſea 
10 2 a company of the militia and their cap- 
um from Port- Royal, to ſeize an interloper riding in one 
of his majeſty's har and there by force ſeized 


ned h Ia the time of Sir Henry Morgan being commander in 
ey die, we were again put under martial law; in which 


time F . Fort-Carliſle, and a new line at Fort- 
ſunes, were built. . | 
Laſtly, in his excellency the Earl of Carliſle's time (the 
zeſent governor) the law martial was again put in force 
x abbut three months; in which time F — with 
is platform, and another line at Fort- James, and the 
aſt-work reinforced very conſiderably in thickneſs 
kicht, and new carriages were made for the guns, thoſe 
tat came out of England not. being fit for land ſervice; 
{ which fortifications are ſubſtantially built with ſtone 
ad brick, at the charge and labour of the country, ___ 
Neither have we ever been wanting in due reſpect 
ks majeſty's governors; the militia having always wait 
them to 5 245. in their pr es, and on all public 
«cafions : and we may ſafely affirm with truth, that no 
tilitia in his majeſty's dominions undergo the like military 
duty as his ſubjects in Jamaica; as is evident to all men 
iat ever ſet foot in Port-Royal, which cannot be diſtin- 
ſhed from a garriſon, either in time of peace or war, 
t by their not == paid for their ſervice. x | 
To anſwer their lordſhips objeRions to the bill of revex 
me, wherein his majeſty's name was left out, there are ſe- 
feral members of this aſſembly now ſitting who were 
members when that bill paſſed three times in form in the 
dſembly; and, upon the beſt. recollection of their memo- 
nes, they are fully perſuaded and do believe the bill was 
gan ſent down with that amendment from the 80 04 
nd council, according as it paſſed at the laſt; but, 8 


u ten and ſeveral other places and guns mounted APPEN- 
lu Lord Vaughan's time, though there was no proba- wo 
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BOOK it have riſen in the aſſembly, they are very unfortunate ; 
they muſt bear the cenſure of all mifiakes that 


II. 


happen in preſenting laws to be paſſed, when both ü 
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governor and his council have their negative voices, 
which, had either of them made uſe of in this poin 
would have been readily conſented to by the affembly 


they had formerly done, both under the government of $i 
Thomas Modyford and Sir Thomas Lynch, before whe 


time it had been raiſed without mentioning his majeſty 


name, and that without check; and we always conclude 


the governor's name in the enacting part to be of the ſu 
effect as his majeſty's is in England, whom, in this part 
cular, he ſeems rather to perſonate than repreſent: f 
which reaſons we hope, it ought not to have been in 
puted to the aſſembly as their crime altogether, being c 


ſented unto by his * governor without any debut 


and all applied by the whereby it was raifed, to d 
very ſame public uſe his majeſty directs; and we are cet 
tain no ner can be given of any money diſpoſed of t 
any private uſe, but was always iſſued by the governc 
warrant, for the payment of his own and other his gene 
officers ſalaries in this iſland, with ſome ſmall continget 
charges of the government. 

Their lordſhips alfo affirm, that the aſſembly” offer 


- this bill, in the ſame meaſure and proportion as it is nc 


ropoſed, to Sir Thomas Lynch: in which their lord 
This = miſinformed ; for bs majeſty's inſtructiot 
were, that the laws ſhould be in force for two jo 
and no longer, which their lordſhips alſo acknowled 
in the prior part of the report; ſo that the aſſembly neec 
ed not to have expreſſed any time, and the particular ule 
therein appointed, | 

But had their lordſhips known how great ſums of me 


ney have been raiſed here, and how ſmall 75 wel , 


been applied to his majeſty's ſervice for the 


ſtrengthening the iſland, we humbly conceive their lord 
ſhips would have been of opinion, that we have no re 
ſon to bar ourſelves to perpetuity, and paſs the ſaid a 
without limitation of uſes or time; nor can we be 
preſumptuous as to imagine the king can be hindered fre 
making ſuch uſe of his own money as he ſhall think f 
and apply it where he finds moſt neceſſary, 


- 
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[tis very true the laws contain many and great errors, APPEN- 
« their lordſhips may ſee by the afſembly's journal; ſo that DIX. 
rere the aſſembly as much petitioners to his majeſty for 
his new form as they are to be reſtored to their old, above | 
uf the body of theſe laws, without amendment, would 
erer be reaſonable to paſs. ry 

As, to inſtance ſome few amongſt many: in the act for 
eeventing damages by fire, a ſingle juſtice of the peace 
hath power of life and death; and the act of the militia 
empowers the governor and council to levy a tax on the 
wole iſland; and in the act directin the marſhal's proceed- 
ws, there is a clauſe that makes it felony for any perſon to 
qaceal his own goods, left in his own poſſeſſion, after exe- 
ation levied by that law, ſo that a man may be hanged for 
king poor, which, though inconvenient, was never till then 
wcounted capital; with others too long to be repeated, 5 

And whereas their lordſhips are pleaſed to ſay, that there 
nothing imperfect or defective in theſe bills tranſmitted 
er; yet we humbly conceive, that ao notice being taken 
this body of laws how or in what nature we are to make 

of the laws of England, either as they have reference to 
te preſervation of his majeſty's prerogative or the ſubjects 


ts, we ought not in reaſon to conſent to theſe bills; for, 
whing appearing to the contrary, the governor is left, ad 
hin, to uſe or refuſe as few or as many as he pleaſes, and 
ich as ſuit with his occaſions ; there being no directions in 


tem how to proceed according to the laws of England, 

tber in cauſes criminal or teſtamentary, and in many other 

ah concern the quiet of the ſubject, both in life 
eſtate. ; 

We conceive alſo, that, whatſoever is ſaid to the con- 
ry by their lordſhips in-anſwer to the diſtance of places, 
thi mW laſt experiment is ſufficiently convincing of the 
buth of that allegation; ſince it is a year ſince this model 
me over and was debated, and before their lordſhips re- 
pt came back, notwithſtanding one of the advices went 
ome by an expreſs. And, * 

Whereas their lordſhips ſay, we cannot be ſubject to 
ware accidents than his majeſty's kingdom of Ireland ; to 
dat we object, that advice = anſwers thence may be had 
i ten or fourteen days, and that kin is already ſet- 
H our plantation but beginning. But further, we cage 

not 
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BO O Knot imagine that Iriſh model of government 


II. ” 


* 


natural - born ſubjects of his kingdom of England; whid 


raiſe monies the old way, only ſecures the king's office 


pirate, what they did, though not juſtifrable in the m: 
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was, in pris. 
pie, ever intended for Engliſhmen: beſides; . 
Wir: cannot but know, that that model was introduced 
amongſt them by a law made by themſelves in Ireland, and 
ſo confequent! them, which, being now 
known to all thoſe who remove thither, they have no'ca 
to repine at, that being their choice to live under it orf 
from it, and was made for the preſervation” of the Engliſh 
againſt the Iriſn faction. As there is not the ſame c 
fo there is not the ſame reaſon, for impoſing the ſame c 
us, unleſs we did it ourſelves, who are all his maj 


is the reaſon the parliament give, in all their acts concen 
ing the plantations, for obliging us by them to what, 1 
with whom, and in what manner, we may trade, and in 
poſe a tax on us here in caſe of trade from one colony t 
another; and it is but equity then, that the ſame law ſho 
have the ſame power oß loofing as binding; 

His majeſty giving à power, on urgent occaſions, ü 


their ſalaries, which elſe they had been diſappointed of 
the act of the militia which was. heretofore conſented te 
eyer providing, that, on alarm or invaſion, the commande 
in chief ſhould have unlimited power over all perſons 
eſtates, and things, _— on ſuch urgencies. 
As to the 7th, the aſſembly ſay, they never defired ar 
power but what his majeſty's governors aſſured them wa 
their birth-rights, and what they ſuppoſed his majeſty 
moſt gracious proclamation allowed them: alſo, his majet 
was | on ory; pleaſed to write a letter to his gov 
Sir Thomas Lynch, after the double trial of one Peta 
hnſon, a pirate, ſignifying his diſlike that any thin 
uld be done that ſhould cauſe any doubt in his ſubject 
in not enjoying all the privileges of ſubjects of the Ling 
dom of England, or to that effeQ. | 
But as to the obſtructing of juſtice againft Brown, t 


was out of an aſſurance, that we had no law in force the! 
to declare my lord chancellor of England's power and off 
chancellor's here equal, in granting commiſſions in put 
ſuance of the ſtatute of Henry the eighth; which allo higF=oy 
majeſty and council perceiving, have, in the new body © 


laws, ſent one to ſupply that want: and if they, ann rue 
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io with the merits of the cauſe, endeavoured to preſerve APPEN. 
of juſtice, and juſtice itſelf, and, after denial of DIX. 
al petitions, joined: with the council, were led beyond yn 
ir duty (for which they were ſharply reprimanded by the | 
greener} they do hope for and humbly beg his ma-. 
1s 
las for the act upon which he came in, it aroſe not in 
+ afſembly,.but was ſent from the council, to be conſent- 
to by them, which was og done, pt uf 
4 as to the impriſonment Mr. Thomas Martyn, 
of their members, for akin out proceſs in chancery in 
vun private concern againſt ſeveral other members, and 
te council, the aſſembly then fitting, and for other miſde- 
aors and breach of the rules of the houſe; they hope it is 
table, the King's governor having aſſured Beat that 
ud the fame power over their members which the 
ve of commons have, and all ſpeakers here praying, 
RS granting, the uſual petitions of ſpeakers 
— the governor hath power to turn out a counſellor, 
turning out incapacitates him from being an aſſembly. 
, no counſellor dares give his opinion againſt the go- _ 


mor, under danger of leſs penalty than loſing that which: 
tinks his birth-right: alſo, a governor being chancellor, 
nary, and admiral, joined with his military authority, 
hes ſo great a power in him, that being united and ex- 
kted in one perſon to turn it fotum in 2 parte, ſo 


t be may invalidate any thing done bis on com— 


There is no doubt but, by this new way, it is in the aſ- 
adly's power to conſent to and perpetuate ſuch laws as are 
ly of benefit to them, and leave unpaſſed all that may 
thought moſt neceſſary for his majeſty; which advantage 
not laying hold on, hope it will be an evidence they 
careful of his majeſty's prerogative, as it is the duty 
every good ſubject to be. | 1 
Eis without controverſy that the old form of govern- 
at, which was ordered fo like his majeſty's kingdom, of 
land, muſt of conſequence be of greater encourage- 
at to all his majeſty's ſubjeAs, as well as ſtrangers, to 
move themſelves Ude Upon his 7 proclama- 
n in my Lord Windſor's time, and by thoſe gracious 
Auctions given to Sir Thomas Modyford, all or moſt 
| part 


Www here and ſettled upon the general 


BOOK part of the ſugar plantations have been ſettled ;- and 


major part ef the ſaid planters being ſuch who arrive, 
likin of the mode 
firſt conſtituted, and in belief that they toft not_any 
the privileges of his majeſty's ſubjects of the kingdom « 
England by their removal hither, and having by no at 
as we believe, either provoked his majeſty or Petar ou 
rights, or ever deſiring or attempting to leſſen or qu-{ 
tion his majeſty's prerogative, the preſervation ' wher 
we ever deemed the beſt means of preſerving our ow 
privileges and eſtates, we ſhall preſume to hope for (1 
continuance of his majeſty's favour, which is impoſſ! 
for us ever to forget. | 
And whereas their lordſhips are pleaſed to offer their ad 
vice to his majeſty, to furniſh his Lat, with ſug 
powets as were 2 given to Colonel, D'Oyley 
others, in whoſe time the then accounted army was nc 
diſbanded, but ſo continued till Lord Windſor's artiy 
who brought over the king's royal donative and order t 
ſettle the civil government: we hope their lordſhips int: 
not that we are to be governed by or as an ary, or 
the governor be empowered to levy any tax by himſelf 
council ; ſince his majeſty having diſcharged himſelf 
council, by an act of parliament, of any ſuch power oy 
any of his majeſty's ſubjects of his kingdom of Eng]: 
as we undoubtedly are, it will be very hard to have: 
impoſition laid on us but by our own conſents; for the 
lordſhips well know, that no derived powet is great 
than the primitive, | | 
However, if his moſt gracious majeſty ſhall not thi 
fit to alter this model, but we are to be governed by d 
governor and council, according to their ſordſhips vic 
* we humbly beſeech his majeſty to do us the oy 
lieve, that we are ſo ſenſible of our duty and allegian 
that our ſubmiſſion to and comportment under his n 
jeſt y's authority ſhall be ſuch as that, we hope, he, ing 
due time, will be graciouſly pleaſed to reſtore unto us d 
ancient form of government, under which it hath hithe 
to pleaſed God to * us: ending with our hea 
prayers for his majeſty's long and happy reign over 3 
and moſt humbly begging his majeſty's pardon of all a 
errors and miſtakes, and a gracious interpretation of t 


our anſwer; proteſting, from the bottom of our ben 


5 4 © ery. 
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hat we are and reſolve to die his majeſty's true, loyal, 
ad obedient ſubjects. r 


A true copy. 


» RowLanp PowtLL, & Gm. 


NUMBER XX. 


ſlr bumble defire and juſtification of the members of his 
majeſty's 2 to — the — in 
Jamaica. N 


THE alterations of the frame of goverument in this his 
mieſtys iſland of Jamaica unto that of his kingdom of 
Irland, which his majeſty, the beſt and greateſt of kings, 
th graciouſly commanded us to ſubmit unto and own, 
mw, his majeſty's truly loyal and dutiful ſubjects, hitherto 
me and yet do, by a willing readineſs, and ready willing- 
ik, declare our entire obedience and hearty conformity 
fercunto, becauſe his majeſty commands. | 

And although his majeſty's great perſpicuity and truly 
wal prudence is beſt to determine what government 
s the fitteſt for his ſubjects in this iſland, yet, with all 
we ſubmiſſion, in all humility, we beg leave to repteſent 
v his majeſty the great inconvenience attending the pre- 
ent frame, in tranſmitting our laws home. 

The vaſt diftance of Jas will of neceſſity require a 
rat expence of time, between the firſt framing our laws 
lere and the tranſmitting and return of them hither 
x ſo that, before they can be paſſed into laws by the 

bly here, there will probably as great cauſe ariſe to 
ater as there were at firſt to make them. 
And, with all due ſubmiſſion, we judge it even impoſſi- 
ile to adapt laws to the preſent conſtitution, ſo as not to 
amit of often and great alterations; for, according to our 
experience hitherto, we haye found urgent occaſions 
to alter and amend the laws; that have more immediately 
concerned us here, at the leaſt every two years; and we 
Gnnot foreſee but we ſhall lie under the fame neceſſity 


ſill; ſo that if his majeſty * pleaſe to take it 


Vol. I. into 
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BOOK. into his princely conſideration, and either reſtore to us ou 
II. former power and way or method of paſling laws, or at leaſt 
v remit that part of the preſent method of making laws which 
only concerns us here, as they may paſs without tranſmitting 
the fame, we hope, by our preſent ſubmiſſion and entire 
obedience to all his laws here, his majeſty will be a glo- 
rious prince and his ſubjects here an happy people. 

And whereas the gentlemen of the afſembly, in their 
addreſs to his majeſty read here in council the 15th of N- 
vember, 1679, do declare, that as to the bill of revenue 
wherein his majeſty's name was left out, that there arg 
. ſeveral of the members of their aſſembly now ſitting wh 
were members when that bill paſſed three times in form i 
the aſſembly, and, upon the beſt recollection of their me 
mories, they are fully perſuaded and do believe the ti 
was again ſent down with that amendment from the govzr 
nor and council, according as it paſſed at the laſt : we, the 
ntlemen of his majeſty's council here preſent at the p 

— of the bill, do moſt humbly and with all ſeric 
aver and declare, that we were fo far from conſenting the 
faid bill ſhould paſs without his majeſty's name in it, that 
we do not remember it was ever debated or mentioned i 
council; and further, that to the beſt of our reſpectint 
knowledge, it was read three times, and paſſed the counci 
board, with his majeſty's name in it: and we are the rather 
induced to this our confidence, becauſe we find the origi 
act was razed, and, by the then ſpeaker's own hand, 
terlined ; and moreover, the ſeveral amendments of the ſai 
bill, that were made in council, were all taken notice of it 
the minutes in our council-books, and no mention made 
of this; and the gentlemen of the aſſembly do produce nc 


Jaw 


thing out of their journal to juſtify the reflections upon Prin 
us; therefore it is to be preſumed they cannot. Lord 
And we do further humbly and unanimouſly declare Lord 
we never did at any time, either jointly or ſeverally, make Mar: 
any complaint to the aſſembly, or any of Ea 

power given by his majeſty to his excellency our preſent 
governor to ſuſpend any of his majeſty's council here lh A 
hr as we have hitherto yielded all due obedience anon mite 
ſubmiſſion to his majeſty's royal will and pleaſure con- bord 
cerning us, ſo we hope we ſhall approve ourſelve f coun 
repo 


* 
* 


ſuch, and, as in duty bound, ever pray for his yy 
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long life, and that he may proſperouſly and triumphantly AP PEN. * 
rign over us. DIX. | 
This was unanimouſly agreed to in council by tex | 
reſpective members thereof who were preſent at 
the the bill of revenue: Colonel Thomas 
Ballard, Colonel John Cope, Colonel Robert 
Byndloſs, Colonel Thomas Freeman, Colonel 
William Joy, Colonel Thomas Fuller, John 
White, Eſquire; | | 


And conſented to by the whole council, excepting 


* 


Seer from the Earl of Carliſle, 26th February, 
167 | 


NUMBER XXI. 


Extract of an order in council, 
JaMAICA. 15 | 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 


council-chamber at Whitehall, the 5th of March, 
1679-80, . | 


PazS2n W 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Eſſex, 
Lord Preſident, Mr. Hyde, | 
Lord Privy-Seal, | Mr, Secretary Coventry, 
Marquis of Worceſter, Sir Leolin Jenkins. 


Lal of Bridgwater, 


ALETTER from the, Earl of Carliſle to the com- 
ittee, dated 23d of November laſt, is read, wherein his 
lordſhip acquaints the committee, that, having called the 
council and aſſembly together, he had cauſed their lordſhips 
port of the 28th of May to be publicly read; which their 
beaſhips think to be * to the directions of the 
| "WS report, 


le 
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0 
the powers ſettled by his majeſty's commiſſion to Surelte 
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report, which was only preſented to his majeſty for his in- 
formation, and in order to furniſh the Earl of Carlige, 
when occaſion ſhould ſerve, with ſuch arguments as might 
be fit to be uſed in juſtification of his majeſty's comm. him 
fon and inſtructions; and their lordſhips ye ri 
notice, that it was neither neceſſary nor convenient for him 
to expoſe his inſtructions to the aſſembly: and as to the 
clerk of the aſſembly, which his lordſhip had appointed, 
the committee does very much approve his lordfhip's prc 
ceedings therein, and will defire him to continue the (an 
method for the future. 4 | | 
And whereas Colonel Long is ented to have a hand 
in leaving out the king's name in the late bill of revenue 
and in ing and adviſing the addreſs of the aſſemb 
now tranſmitted to his majeſty; their lordſhips will report 
that the Earl of Carliſle may be ordered to ſend him 1 
England, to anſwer what is laid to his charge, 
| The addreſs of the aſſembly of Jamaica to his majeſty e 
in anſwer to a report of the committee approved on the 
28th of May laſt, being read, their lordſhips obſerve, that 
there are many falſities and miſtakes contained therein. 
Firſt, it is alledged by the aſſembly, that the iſland took 
up the civil form ernment in the time of Sir Thomas 
Modyford and Sir les Lyttelton; whereas it is certas 
that 8 D'Oyley had a commiſſion, ſoon after hi 
majeſty's reſtoration, to govern by the civil power. 
As to their denial of having bes out his majeſty's name 
in the revenue bill, it is evident, by the juſtification ol 
the council, and aſſurance of the Lord Vaughan, that the 
bill paſſed the governor and council with His majeſty's 
name, which was afterwards left out, or eraſed, as maj 
be ſuppoſed by the interlineation that yet appears upon 
the original bill. 0A : | 
And whereas it is ſaid, that their lordſhips are miſi- r 
formed, in affirming that the aſſembly had before of 
fered the bill of revenue in the ſame meaſure and prc 
portion as is now propoſed, ſince the laws were to | 
in force for two years, and no longer: the affemblyq" « 
have quite forgotten, or pretended to be i 


Thomas Lynch, whereby the laws were to be in forc 
for two years, and no longer, unleſs confirmed by his 
majeſty within that time; ſo that the bill tranſmitted 57 


3 
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$ in- 

lie p render it perpetual. | Ing be 

nge The aſſembly further mentions the great ſums raiſed inn. 
nn. ic, which had not been employed: to his majeſty's 


rice; but does not inſtance the miſapplication of any 
xt of the revenue by any of the governors. h 
lt is alſo to be obſerved, that law foi preventi 
ama? by Gon: of bich they crmplicy ves helm 
dem; as alſo the act directin addy wg 3 
ngs cannot he but very reaſonable, and for the advan 
i the planters, ſince it gives them the uſe of their g 
er execution, and enables them the better to pay their 


And whereas the aſſembly complains,» that there is no 
x tranſmitted to them for aſcertaining the laws ef Eng- 
nd: it is thought reaſonable, that his majeſty ſhould re- 
un within himſelf the power of appointing the laws 

Lagland to be in full force in that iſland, as he ſhall find 


The delays and of nyo — hb 
rence to the preſcri is majeſty, were 
jolly occaſioned by the refractorineſs of the allembly 


a, is 
the ſame privileges as thoſe of Jamaica, and are bound 
pby acts of parliament in England, as well as the inha» 
ants of Jamaica. 5 | . 
To the 7th objection it is replied, that nothing has 
ren done to take away their enjoyment of all the privi- 
ges of Engliſh ſubjects, ſince they are governed by the 
as and ſtatutes of this realm. 
Their unwarrantable proceedings in obſtructing of juſ- 
e againſt Brown the pirate is confeſſed, and his ma- 
lly's pardon prayed by them. | 932 

Their lordſhips think the impriſonment of Martyn, and 
be articles preferred againſt him, altogether unjuſtifiable, 
vt only as he — majeſty's collector, but as the 
Wembly ought not, by the pretenſions of privilege, to 
ter themſelves from juſtice, there beingno ſuch uſage 
Barbadoes and other plantations. 
In the gth place, it is altogether erroneous in the aſſem- 
ly to think it is, by the preſent model, in their own 

a ; power A 


fir Thomas Lynch wanted only his majeſty”s Waun 
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II. 


„ majeſty; ſince the governor yet retains a negative voice, 
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themſelves, and to reject ſuch as are moſt neceſſary for his 


after the conſent of the aſſembly, 
And whereas they very much inſiſt upon his majeſty 
proclamation in my Lord Windfor's time: his majeſty þ; 
not in any inftance withdrawn the effects of his promiſe 
to them, nor impoſed ſeveral rules and inſtructions that 
were preſcribed in Sir Thomas Modyford's commiſfcn 
and inſtructions, whereby he had power, with the advi 
of the council, to raiſe money on ſtrong liquors: and t 
aſſembly can as little believe they have not provoked h 
majeſty to keep a ſtrit eye upon them, after their 
unwarrantable proceedings _ — vernment of the 
ar 


Ja) 


Lord Vaughan, and ſince of the of Carliſle, by thei T 
votes and otherwiſe. | Wien 12 
In the laſt place, it is falſely inſinuated by the aſſemb i um 
=. — 2 remai —__ yd in Coloneſ cank 
? s time; ſince it appears plai his commifon cou 
that 4 bd otherwiſe N and char the martial E out 
was then laid aſide: fo that, upon the whole matter, the Mar 
have reaſon to beg his majeſty's pardon for all their err kc 
and miſtakes, [ | , later 
The juſtification of the council of Jamaica, in an brel 
to the imputation of the aſſembly, of their leaving out the i th 


king's name in the revenue bill, is alſo read; and to de 
uſe of by the governor, to diſprove the allegations 
of the aſſembly in their own behalf. 


NUMBEI 


WEST INDIES, 


NUMBER XXIII. 


Extract of an order in council. 


JaMAICA, | | 3 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in 
the council- chamber at Whitehall, Monday 

the 8th of March, 1679-80, 


PRESENT, | 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Bridgewater, Sir Leolin Jenkins, 


THE Lord Vaughan attends, concerning the cha 
yainſt Colonel Long, of Jamaica, for razing out the king's 
me in the act of revenue; and declares, that he is very 
wnfident that the bill came up from the aſſembly to the 
council with the king's name in it, and that it was not put 
out by the council, nor by his privity; and that when Mr. 
Martyn came to Jamaica with the king's patent to be col- 
kior, his lordſhip then ſent for the 245 and perceived the 
nterlineation to be in Colonel L_ hand ; and that his - 
briſhip does abſolutely agree with the council of Jamaica, 
i the matter ef their juſtification, 


NUMBER. . 


* 


HISTORY OF THE 


. 
AR FF In \ 


NUMBER XXIV. 


Extract of an order in council. 

JAMAICA. 4 | 2 1 

5 At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 

council-chamber at Whitehall, Thurſday the 
1Ith of March, 1679-80. 


PRESENT, 
Lord Preſident, _ Earl of Bridgwater, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Sir Leolin Jenkins. 
Marquis of Worceſter, 


THEIR lordſhips take into conſideration the ſtate of 
the government in 1 and agree to refer the queries 
following to Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor Genera, for 
their opinions therein; vix. | 


1ſt. Whether, from the paſt and preſent ſtate of Jamai- 
ea, his majeſty's ſubjects inhabiting and trading there have 
a right to the laws of England, as Engliſhmen, or by vir- 
tue of the king's proclamation, or otherwiſe ? | 

2d. Whether his e ſubjects of Jamaica, claiming 
to be governed by the laws of England, are not bound as 
well by fuch laws as are beneficial to the king, by appoint- 
ing taxes and ſubſidies for the ſupport of the government, 
as by other laws, which tend only to the benefit and eaſe of 
the ſubject ? 

| 3d. Whether the ſubſidies of tonnage and 

goods that may by law, or ſhall be directly carried to Ja- 
maica, be not payable, according to law, by his majeſty's 


ſubjects inhabiting that iſland, or trading there, by virtue of 


the acts of tonnage and poundage, or other acts made in 
England ? g | 5} 
4th. Whether wine or other goods, once brought into 
Englaad and-tranſported from thence, upon which the re- 
ſpellire abatements are allowed upon exportation, accord - 
ing to law, the ſame being aſterwards carried to Jamaica 
and landed there, ſhall not be liable to the payment of ful 


SE ENEE 


WEST INDIE S. h WY 


il duty of tonnage and poundage which it ſhould have 
id if Techn in England, * ſuch part of =_—_ 
be faid duty as ſhall not be repaid in Eng UPON e 
ration of the ſaid goods from thence ? I 

Which queries were accordingly tranſmitted to Mr. 
torney and Mr, Solicitor General, with a paper con- 
zining the paſt and preſent ſtate of Jamaica, in rela- 
ton to the government, | "OBS, 


| the 
NUMBER XXV., 
Litter to Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General. © © 
Council-chamber, 11th March, 1679-80. 
THE right honourable the lords of the committee 


ale and plantations, upon conſideration of the affairs 
mica, have ſtated the queſtions following; uix. _ 


preceding number.] ae 
To which queſtions their lordſhips defire your anſwer in 


ing 3 . JT 
ning, with all convenient : and, for your infor- 
* nion, I have incloſed a paper, containing a ſhort account . 


f the paſt and preſent flate of the government in Jamaica; 
in caſe you | ſhould RR any further 2 
ren, or touching the queries referred unto you, I am 


wered by the lords of the committee to attend you at any 
12 me or you ſhall think fit to appoint. 
97 I am, with all reſpect, gentlemen, &c. 
e in | | 
into 
re- 


rd- 
— | NUMBER 
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NUMBER XXVI. 


Extract of an order in council, + 


JAMAICA. 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in t 
council-chamber at Whitehall, the 27th « 


April, 1680. , 
PRESENT, | 

Prince Rupert, * Viſcount Fauconberg, " 
Lord Preſident, | Mr. H bs 
Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Secretary Jenkins, * 
Earl of Eſſex, 5 1 


MR. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General having like 
wiſe acquainted the committee, that, upon conſideration « 
the four queſtions — 2 referred unto ther 
the 11th of March, they di them of ſuch difficul 
and moment as to deſerve the opinion of the judges: it 
agreed that = be accordingly referred unto the judges 
upon whom Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General 
defired to attend with them; Mr. Attorney having f 
delivered his opinion, © that the people Jour ha 
© no right to be governed by the laws of 00 
4 by ſuch laws as are made there, and eſtabliſhed by bi 
4 majeſty's authority.” But whereas Mr. Solicitor 
neral doth deliver his opinion, that the word & dominion, 
in the act of parliament for and pou maj 
ſeem rather to imply the dominion of Wales and : 
upon Tweed only, than to extend to the plantations; 
more eſpecially, as Mr. Attorney alledges, fince the iſland 
of Guernſey and Jerſey are not concerned in that at 
their lordſhips order the two firſt queſtions only to 
ſent unto the judges, without any mention to be mac 
of the two laſt, which particularize the act of tonnag 


and poundage. 


NUMBE 


WEST INDIES. 


NUMBER XXVIL 


References to the judges about Famaica. 
Council-chamber, 27th April, 1680. 


Gentlemen, 


I AM commanded by the right honourable the lords of 
te privy-council appointed a committee of trade and fo- 
rg ys job to ſignify their deſires, that you attend 

2 wer the queſtions following : 

. W. the paſt = preſent ſtate of Jamaica, 
bs majeſty's ſubjects biting and trading there have a 
t to the laws of England, as Engliſhmen, or by virtue 
the king's proclamation, or otherwiſe ? 
| 20, Whether his majeſty's ſubjects of amaica, claim- 
je to be governed by the laws of E are not bound 
p well by ſuch laws as are beneficial to the kings by ap- 
honting taxes and ſubſidies for the ſupport of the govern- 
nt, as by other laws, which tend only to the benefit 


like 
jon 


cl 
11 


dg wl caſe of the ſubject ? 

| Which queſtions their lordſhips deſire his majeſty's 
* hips to conſider and anfeer in writings and to fer 
* | Valens e te committee with convenient ſpeed. 
705 I am, with reſpect, Cc. 


* 


* 
z ma) 


SIND NUMBER 


| Order to the judges about the queſtion of Jamaica. 
At the court at Whitehall, the 234 of June, 1686, 


HISTORY OF THE 


NUMBER XXVII. 


PRESENT... 

Prince 5 Earl of Bath, 
Archbp. af Canterbury, Lord Biſhop of London, 
d Ghancellor, Mr. Hyde, 

Lord Preſident, Mr. Fi Lt” | 
Lord Privy-Seal, | Lord Chief Juſtice Non, 
Duke of Albemarle, -- © Mr. Coventry, 
Marquis of Worceſter, Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 
Earl of Offory, '- Mr. Chancellor f the Ex 
Lord Chamberlain, , uer, _ DSL 
Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Godalphin. 
Earl of Clarendon, * id v8: 


II is this day ordered in council, that Mr. Attorne 
and Mr. Solicitor General do attend his majeſty's judges 
and deſire them to aſſemble with all convenient ſpeed, and 
being aſſembled, to confer with them concerning this queſ 
tion; viz. | 2 N 

Whether, by his majeſty's letter, proclamation, or com 
miſſions, annexed, his majeſty hath excluded himſelf fre 
the power of eſtabliſhing ſaws in Jamaica, it being a con- 
quered country, and all laws ſettled by authority there 
bcing now expired ? 

And that, upon receiving the opinions of his majeſty's 
judges, under their hands in writing, they do report the p.-. 
fame to the lords of the privy-council appointed a com- Lor, 
mittee for trade and foreign plantations. Mar 


ANA 


NUMBER" 


WEST INDIES. 


NUMBER XXIX. 


Extract of an order in council, 
MAI CA. . 


| the council-chamber at Whitehall, the 7th of 
September, 1680, 


PRESENT, 
Lcd Preſident, - Marg. of Worceſter, Mr. Sec. Jenkins. 


VR. Secretary Jenkins acquaints the committee, that 
done! Long, of Jamaica, had ſome days before ſurren- 


\ 


ren to the Earl of Carliſle to that purpoſe; and that he 
A taken his ſecurity for the like ſum, that he would 


end the firſt council, on Friday next, being the 10th 
tant, 5 . 


NUMBER XXX. 


Copy of an order in council, 


ANAICA, 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in 


there the council-chamber at Whitehall, 
's PRESENT, 
t te Prince Ru Earl of 6 
f pert, arl of Clarendon, 
dom ·¶ Lord Preſident, Earl of Bath, 


Marquis of Worceſter, Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 


At the committee of trade and plantations, bs 


ed himſelf to him, upon a bond of ten thouſand pounds 


THE Earl of Carliſle is called in, and delivers a paper 


taining a charge againſt Colonel Long, which is read, 
aliſting chiefly jn — points; viz. T at he had razed 
ENR king's name out of the act for raiſing a public — 


BOOK that he had granted an habeas corpus, bei 


HISTORY OF THE 


| for 
perſon condemned by law; and . emen 
of the country purſuant to the king's orders. 

And his lordſhip declaring, that he had nothing more t 
fay againſt Colonel Long than was contained ap dapet 
only reſerving to himſelf the liberty of explaining wha H 

therein mentioned, Colonel Long is called in, and d 
read to him; whereupon he poſitively denies th 
had done any thing to the bill without the directiom 
the aſſembly; and that he believes the * | 
aſmuch as the clerk of the afſembly had ribed d 
bill paſſed in Sir Thomas Lynch's time, which was nc 
blotted out by the agreement of the governor, council, 
aſſembly, and the words written in his hand were only a 
ded to make up the ſenſe, which otherwiſe would have bee 
wanting, which he did as ſpeaker of that aſſembly fr 
whom he had directions; which is confirmed by the | 
ters of Major Moleſworth, Mr. Bernard, Mr. Aſhurt 
Mr. Burton, and of the clerk of the aſſembly. 

As to the granting an habeas corpus, he declares he d 
not know the perſon was condemned; and that it is uu 
for the judges to ſign blank habeas corpus's, which HM 
clerk gives out in courſe. 

And that he never oppoſed the king's orders, obe. 
wiſe than by expreſſing his opinion, that they were « 
for his majeſty's ſervice, nor the good of the country. 


Il, ane 
er to 
ID is « 
Ther 
rein, 
, for 
Nteltc 
tmer: 
And! 
ences 


Iy bill 
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NUMBER XXXL 
Extra? of an order in council. 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in 
the council-chamber at Whitehall, Tueſday 
the 12th of October, 1680, N 


PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Halifax, 
Lord Preſident, Viſcount F 
Lord Privy-Seal, Mr. —_— 
Marquis of Worceſter, Mr. Godolphi 


Ja of Sunderland, Mr: Soctinnry Jenkins, 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr, Seymour. 


THE Earl of Carliſle attending, acquaints the commit- 
x, that the act for raiſing a public revenue will expire in 
luch next, and that the government will be left under very 
rat neceſſities, in caſe che king do not give Sir H 
organ leave to paſs a temporary bill, until the full ſettle- 
ant of affairs ſhall be agreed on, which is like to take up 
conſiderable time; and therefore propoſes that the order 
council, dated the 14th of January laſt (which is read) 
bidding the governor to raiſe money by any other act or 
ter whatſoever than by the bill tranſmitted by his majeſty, 
ch the aſſembly will not be willing to paſs until the go- 
mment be entirely ſettled in ſuch manner as may be 
oe agreeable to them than the Iriſh model, be ſuſpended. 
Is lordſhip proceeds to give an account of his tranſactions 
Ith the aſſembly to perſuade, them to paſs the revenue 
and reads the objections of the aſſembly, and his an- 
er to them; whereof, and of the council-books, his lord- 
p is defired to give a tranſcript to the committee. | 
[here having been two laws read which were entered 
rein, the one made by Colonel D'Oyley and the coun- 
for raiſing impoſts on liquors, the other by Sir Charles 
Melton and his council, being a ſupplemental act to the 
mer; | 
And his lordſhip acquainting the committee, that, as for 
nces of taverns he had ſet them on foot before he paſſed 
I dill of revenue: >. evil gay 
| t 


AMAICA. 
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It is thereupon thought fit, by ſome of their lordſhip 
that the aſſembly of Jamaica be induced to paſs a per; 
bill, by having leave to appropriate the revenue to the ſu 
port of the government. | 

And the committee is appointed: to meet again on th 
buſineſs on Thurſday, at nine o'clock in the morning 
waen Colonel Long, and the other aſſembly-men late 
come over, are to attend. 


NUMBER XXXII. 

JAMAICA. 

At the committee of trade and plantations i 

the council-chamber at Whitehall, Thucrk 
the 14th of October, 1680, 


| PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Eſſex, 
Lord Preſident, Earl of Halifax, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Viſcount Fa 


| Marquis of Worceſter, Lord Chief Juſtice Na, 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 


- THE Earl of Carliſle attends, and produces an entry 
the council-book of Jamaica, of a law paſſed by Color 
D*Oyley and the council, for raiſing a public reven 
and of another paſſed by Sir Charles Lyttelton and t 
council, being a ſupplemental act to the former, bc 
which are indefinite, and not determined by the commit 
ons of Colonel D*Oyley or my Lord Windſor, whole« 
puty Sir Charles Lyttelton was. 

fter which, Colonel Long and Mr. Aſhurſt are c: 
in (the other gentlemen of Jamaica being in the coun 
and being aſked, Why they were not willing that a pet 
tual bill of revenue ſhould paſs in Jamaica? they made 
ſwer, that they have no other way to make their agg" 
ances known to the king, to have them redreſſed, than 
the dependance of the governor upon the aſſembly, wil 
is preſerved by paſſing temporary bills of revenue; 
that, a perpetual bill be ing paſſed, all the ends of gove 
ment would be anſwered, and there would be no furti 


necd of calling aſſemblies. To which my Lord of = 


WEST INDIES. . 


quire the frequent calling of afſemblies, for raiſing money 
by other means, and doing public works, the preſent reve- 
nue coming far ſhort of the expence of the government: 


willing and paſs the act of revenue indefinitely, the ki 
may be induced to ſettle other perpetual laws, which they 
hal ropoſe as beneficial fo them. 
p 

The gentlemen of Jamaica being withdrawn, their lord- 
ſhips enter upon a debate concerning a continuance of the 
two laws made by Colonel D*Oyley and Sir Charles Lyt- 
telton before mentioned, and how far the Engliſh laws and 
methods of government ought to take place in Famaica; and 
it is there alledged, & that the laws of England cannot be in 
@ force in another country, where the conſtitution of the place 
i different from that of England.” _—_ 

Upon the whole matter, the committee deſire my Lord 
Chief Juſtice North to report his opinion in writing, on 
1 upon the queſtion following; vix. 

I 


of January, 1672-3, or any other act, appearing 


eſty's commiſſions or inſtructions to his governors, 
has diveſted himſelf of the power he fen had to alter 
the forms of government in Jamaica 

zd. Whether any act of the aſſembly of Jamaica, or 
any other act of his _— or his governors, have totall 
repealed the acts made by Colonel D*Oyley and Sir 
Charles Lyttelton for raiſing a public revenue, gr whether 
liey are now in force? | 
Memorandum, His majeſty being preſent, my Lord 

Chief Juſtice North was added to the committee. 


Memorandum, Colonel having mentioned ſome 
tranſactions of my Lord Vaughan's during his go- 
vernment, his lordſhip is to be ſummoned for the 
next meeting, 


Vor. I. | X NUMBER 


Their lordſhips tell Colonel Long, that, in caſe they be 


by the laws of England or any laws of Jamaica, or by his 


. 


Whether the king; by his proclamation publiſhed 
during ” Lord Windfor's government, his majeſly's letter 
dated 15t 


4 306 
#olies, chat, notwithſtanding any act for raiſing an impoſt AEN. 
_ ſhould be paſſed 22 yet the neceſſities DIX. \ 
and contingencies of the government are ſuch as to re 


» 
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NUMBER XXXIlL | 
n 2 

£ At the committee of trade and plantations, is 
. . ,,,_ the/council-chamber at Whitehall, on Mon. 
+ diy the 18th of October, 1680, _ 


PrESENT, 


Lord Preſident, . Earl of Halifax, 

Lord Privy-Seal, Lord Viſc. Faucon 

Lord Chamberlain, Lord Chief Juſtice North, 
Earl of Eſſex, Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Seymour, 


MY Lord Chief. Juſtice North having acquainted the 
committee, that he had conſidered of the two queſtions 
propoſed by their lordſhips; and that, although ſome fur- 
ther time would be requiſite for him to give in his anſwer, 
yet, in reſpect of the haſte that was neceſſary for ſettling 
the revenue, his lordſhip undertakes to return his anſwer 
at the next meeting upon the ſecond queſtion ; wherein his 
lordſhip is deſired to take to his aſſiſtance ſome other of his 
majeſty's judges ; viz. SET. F 

"Whether any act of the aſſembly of Jamaica, or any ad 
of his majeſty or his governors, have totally re the 
acts made by Colonel D'Oyley and Sir Charles Lyttelton, 


for raiſing a public revenue, or whether they are naw in 


. 


NUMBER 


„ in 
lon. 


» R 


WEST INDIES, 


NUMBER XXXIV. 


UAA. | 

At the committee of trade and plantations, in 
the council-chamber at Whitehall, on Weds 
neſday the 20th of October, 1680, 


PresEnT, 
Lord Preſident, Lord Chief Juſtice North, 
Earl of Sunderland, Lord Biſhop-of London, 
Earl of Bridgwater, Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 
Earl of Eſſex, Mr. Seymour, 
Earl of Halifax, | 


MY Lord Chief Juſtice North haying delivered his 
opinion in writing upon the queſtion recommended to him 
t the laſt meeting, Colonel Long, Mr. Beeſton, Mr. 
Aſhurſt, and other planters and merchants of Jamaica, 
together with the Earl of Carliſle, are called in, and his 
brdſhip's opinion is read to them; whereby his lordſhip 
concludes, that the at of revenue e in 1663, 
by Sir Charles Lyttelton is yet in force, as being not 
repealed by any ſubſequent which were limited to 
the term of two years by his majeſty's commands. But 
Colonel Long objects, that there was a law. made by Sir 
Thomas Modytord, which declares all laws paſſed at Sir 
Charles Lytte ton's aſſemblies void, for want of due. form 
in the writs, and other particulars: —— they are 
bid to withdraw; and whereas my Lord Chief Juſtice 


North was not preſent when this objection was made, their 
lordſhips think fit that he be acquainted therewith, and de- 
red to renew his opinion; and the gentlemen of Jamaica 
ire alſo deſired to be ready with the objections they have 
to make to his lordſhip's report, at the next meeting, 
which is appointed for to-morrow at three in the after- 
oon. * 


X.. NEN 
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NUMBER XXXV. 


Jamaica, 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in 


the council-chamber at Whitehall, Thurſday 


21ſt of October, 1680, 
PrESENT, | 
Prince Rupert, Viſc. Fauconberg, 


Lord Preſident, Mr. . — | | 
Marquis of Worceſter, Lord Chief Juſtice North, 
Earl of Bridgwater, Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 
Earl of Clarendon, 2 


THE lords, being met to conſider the buſineſs of J 
maica, order the proclamation publiſhed in my lord Wind- 
ſor's time to be read: and thereupon their lordſhips ex- 
preſs their opinion, that his majeſty did thereby iſſue and 
ſettle the property of the inhabitants, but not the govern 
ment and form : thence theſe queſtions did ariſe z viz. 
,- iſt. Whether, upon the conſideration of the commiſſion 
and inſtructions to Colonel D*Oyley, and Sir Charles 
—_— and the 1 of the iſſand thereupon, the 
x - council made by Colonel D*Oyley and Sir Charles 
| ton were tual laws, binding to the inhabitants 
of! the iſland ? 225 | 1 

2d. Whether, ſuppoſing thoſe laws good and perpetual, 
any of the ſubſequent laws, or the proclamation” in m 
n time, have taken away the force of theſe 
aws? | | 
And becauſe the gentlemen of Jamaica made divers ob- 
jections againſt the validity of thoſe laws, as being made 
by — overnors and N without an aſſembly, _ 
againſt the perpetuity of them, as being repealed b 
ſequent laws; their lordſhips do Few * think. ic mob 
conducing to his majeſty's ſervice, that Colonel Long, 
Major Beeſton, and Mr. Aſhurſt, do attend my Lord Chief 
Juſtice North, in order to explain to his lordſhip what is 
chiefly expected by them, whereby they may be induced 
to ſettle the revenue for the ſupport of government, ts 
the end matters may be brought to an accommodation. 


NUMBER 


WEST ,INDIES. 


NUMBER XXXVI. 
„n Javtarca, 


(day At the committee of trade and plantations; in the 
council chamber at Whitehall Wedneſday the 
27th of October, 1680, | 


PRESENT, 


Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Bat, Mr. Chancellor of 
, Earl of Bridgwater, Earl of Halifax, the Exchequer, 


MY Lord Chief Juſtice North rts, that he has 
keen attended by the gentlemen of Jamaica who have 
&eclared themſelves willing to grant the king a perpetual. 
bill for the payment of the governors, and another bill. for 
the payment of 'contingencies to continue for ſeven years, 
vided they may be reſtored to their ancient form of 
pling laws, and may be aſſured of ſuch of the laws of 
ngland as may concern their 2 and property: | 
Their lordſhips take notice, that the revenue of Jamaica 
vil expire in March next, direct a letter to be prepared, 
for the approbation of the council, empowering Sir E enry 
Morgan to call an aſſembly, and to endeavour the paſſin 
temporary bill, with their conſent, for the revenue; an 
in caſe of their refuſal, to raiſe the fame in ſuch manner as 
bath been done by former governors, \ 


Memorandum, At the council on the inſtant, a 
draught of the aforementioned letter was read. 


Ls L Ir 238 EF 


17 


and And HS A | 23 E > 4g 

| U reading the tion of the planters, mer- 
— chants, — 1 inhabitants of Jamaica, praying to be reſtored 
ang, their ancient method of making laws, the lords of the 
Thier I mittee are ordered to meet de die in diem, until they 
at is ſhall have agreed on ſuch a method for the maki of 
ice N haas, and the ſettlement of the government, as they 

at, te ind moſt convenient for his majeſty's ſervice. 

ion. . | 
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NUMBER XXXVIL. 


| Jamajca. 


At the committee of trade and tees in the 
council- chamber at Whitehall, on Thurſday the 


28th of October, 1680, 


PRESENT, , 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Halifax; | : 
Lord Privy-Seal, Viſcount F D 2 
Lord Chamberlain, | Bilh of, London, | 
Earl of Bridgwater, | | 
Earl of Sunderland, 25578 5 Wel Juſtice Nort, p 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr.'S e Jenkins, 3 

"Earl of Eflex, ' 


THEIR lordſhips havin g conſidered that part of the * 
letter from the council of Jamaica, dated-2oth May lat, 
that concerns the laws, and having read the petition of the 
merchants and planters of Jamaica, preſented in counci 
on the as alſo a paper prepared by Mr. Blackwayt, 
concerning the manner of making laws in Jamaica, their 
lordſhips, upon full confideration and debate of what may 
beſt conduce to his majeſty's ſervice, re the prejent 
method of” making 12 in Barbadoes, at by the — 

fron of Sir Richard Dutton, be propoſe — ** 7% in 
council ; and that powers be drawn up for the Earl of 
Carliſle, with inſtructions ſuitable to that ſcheme; and 
with reſpect to the preſent circumſtances of Jamaica, and 
that the aſſembly may be the more. eafily induced to 75 
a reyenue for the ſupport of the A 

ſhips' are of opinion, that his maj 192 quit ts, and the 
tax on the wine-licences, as well a8 l all other levies which 
now are or ſhall be made, be appropriated t to the ſupport of 
the n and to no other Rf W #1 


NUMBER 
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d Lr 4 (1 ARGS) 1: NN 
NUMBER XXXVHI,' oo 


Extratt of av. de iu council, 1 
de ee : 
A the Ts ect re 20 the 
 equncil-chamber at on r — 
Boh ol October, 1680, _ 


n the 


y the - 0} Eq 'Pzxx S E ry 1 39 9 
—— V iſcount Faucon 


of nn” 4, Ful of n 

Su ane, Mr. Secrerary Jenkins. | 
COLONEL — and-thi-other gentlemen of Juke 
attend; and are — with the reſolutions of the com- 


nittee to r. to his ma that enjoy the 
me method of making — is yo dim Hr. rv 

karbadoes ;' 3 | rr benen 
7 A (; 


1 
! 0 1 * * . * \ 
PS | T k* 4 ' p 1 , . : I 4 
\ . 


c Mie 


+4 4 99311 p « £*4 
L iy v MBE W wow re 
| NOM R XXXIX. 
14 S *I 


by of bunu u. Berl of Cari for making lan, 


Charles the Second, by the grace. of God, ki 
England, king ba YR: ve 
of the Faith, &c. 1919 


To our right t ad right wall-beoved band 
Charles Earl of Carliſle, our captain-general 


and governor i chef in and over our ifland of 
Fee, and other the territories depending 


2 - 5. 


d the ereon; and to our deputy-governor ' atid com- 
vhich mander in chief of our faid iſland ; and, in caſe 
ort of of their ee e e 


Jamaica. 


[1 


WHEREAS, by our roy! Ju EM beni date 
de firſt of March, in the thirtieth year of our reign, 
we having thought fit to conſtitute and 4 22 ; 


ER 


/ 
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BO O K Charles Earl of Carlifle, captain-general and goyernor ir 


IT. chief in and over our iſland of Jamaica, and'the territori 
F—v=— depending thereon, thereby commanding and requiring 


Py 


you, or by further powers and inſtructions to be 


laws and ſtatutes of our kingdom of England: provide 


/ 
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you, or in your abſence our deputy-governor, or o n 
council, to do and execute all things belonging to the ih 

command, and the truſt repoſed in you, accopk to thi 
ſeveral powers or directions granted or ax you b 
the ſaid commiſſion and the inſtructions therewith give 
rant 
as 


or appointed you under our ſignet and ſign man 
our ſaid commiſſion (reference being thereunto 


more at large appear: and whereas it is nec that pod 
and wholeſome laws and ordinances be ſettled and ef ab 


ed for the government and ſupport of our iſland of Jamaia 
we do hereby give and grant unto you full power and a 
thority, with the advice and conſent of the faid tound 
from time to time, as need ſhall require, to ſummon or e ore 
general aſſemblies of the . freeholders. and planters vidi | 
the ſaid iſland, in manner and form as is now" prafliſed1 
Jamaica, And our will and pleaſure is, that the perſon 
thereupon duly elected by the major part of the freehol 
of the reſpective pariſhes and places, and ſo returned (lu 
ing, before their ſitting, taken the oaths'of allegiance key 
ſupremacy, which you ſhall commiſſionate fit perſons, u 
der the public ſeal of that iſland, to adminiſter, and witho 
taking which none ſhall be capable of ſitting, though eled 
ed) {hall be called and held the general aſſembly of 
iſland of Jamaica; and that they, or the major part 
them, ſhall have full power and authority, with the ad. 
and conſent of yourſelf and of the council, to make, con 
ſtitute, and ordain laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, for th 
public peace, welfare, and good government of the fai 
iſland, and of the people ll inhabitants thereof, and (uct 
other as ſhall reſort thereto, and for the benefit of our heir 
and ſucceſſors; which ſaid laws, ſtatutes, and ordinanc:s 
are to be (as near as conveniently may be) agreeable to th 


that all ſuch laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, of what natur 
or duration whatſoever, be, within three months, or by the 
firſt conveyance after the making the ſame, tranſmitted unt 
ps under the public ſeal, for. our allowance and approbatio 
of them, as alſo duplicates thereof by the next conveyance 
and in caſe all or any of them (being not before confirms: 
by us) ſhall at any time be diſallowed and not approved, * 6 
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nor M gnified by us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, under our os APPEN.-. 
itorie ir ſign manual or ſignet, or by order of our or their DIX. 
ſuiring y- council, unto you, the faid Ear] of Cailifle, or tothe 
r ou&mmander in chief of our ſaid iſland for the time being, 
he en ſuch or ſo many of them as ſhall be ſo diſallowed and 
to M approved ſhall from thenceforth ceaſe, determine, and 

| utterly void and of none effect, any thing, to the con- 

ary thereof notwithſtanding, And, to the end — 

wy be paſſed or done in our ſaid iſland by the ſaid co 

x aſembly to the prejudice of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, 

will and ordain that you, the ſaid Charles Earl of Car- 

le, ſhall have and enjoy a negative voice in the making or 

ling of all laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, as aforeſaid ; 

{ that you ſhall and may likewiſe, from time to time, as 

u ſhall judge it neceſſary, diſſolve all general aſſemblies, 

zforeſaid ; any thing in our commiſſion bearing date as 

freſaid to the contrary hereof notwithſtanding, And our 

[| and pleaſure is, that, in caſe of your death or abſence 

jm our ſaid iſland, our e for the time be- 

x exerciſe and enjoy all and ſingular the powers and au- 

boricies hereby granted unto you, or intended to be grant- 


x you, the ſaid Charles Earl of Carliſle; and in caſe he 


tewiſe happens to die, or be abſent from our ſaid iſland, 
e do hereby authorize and empower our council of Ja- 
wca to execute the powers hereby given you, until we 
tall declare our further pleaſure therein, . 


Given at our court at Whitehall, this 3d day Ne- 
vember, in the thirgy-ſecond year of aur reign. 


RE — 
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OF THE 


tiſh Colonies in the Welt Indies, 


—_—_—_ 


* 


BOOK 1. 


INGLISH CHARAIBEAN ISLANDS, | 


1 


CHA P. I. } | 


f Arrival of the Engliſh at this Iſland —Ort- 
gin, progreſs, and termination of the Proprie- 
ary Government. Revenue granted to the 
lrown of 4* per centum on all Produce exported 
—how obtained. — Origin of the Ad of Naviga- 
lon.— Situation and extent of the Tfland.—Soul 
end Produce.— Population. Decline, and Cauſes 
Htereof.— Exports and Imports. RIFE %, 


\ 


HE Inand of Barbadoes, of which I now CHA. 
poſe to treat, was probably firſt diſcovered I. 
the Portugueſe in their voyages from — R 
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BOOK and from them it received the name which it f 
III. retains “. It was found without occupants 
| LA claimants. The Charaibes, for reaſons altogal 
| unknown to us, had deferted it, and thefo 
| gueſe, ſatisfied with the fplendid regions th 
had acquired on the Continent, ſeem to h 
| conſidexred it as of little value. Having furn 
| ed it with a breed of ſwine for the benefit 

| ſuch of their countrymen as might navigatet 
HH fame track, _ left the iſland in all other 

"| f pects as they found it. e 

| Of the Engliſh, the firſt who are know 
| have landed in this ifland, were the crew of 

ſhip called the O/iue Bloſſom, bound from I, 

don to Surinam, in 1605, and fitted ont at the 

pence of Sir Olive Leigh, whom Purchas ft 
© a worſhipful knight of Kent.* Finding it wi 
out inhabitants, they took poſſeſſion of the cor 

try, by fixing up a croſs on the ſpot where 76 

Town was afterwards built, with this infcriptic 

James King of England and this iſland;” | 

they began no ſettlement, nor made any cor 

derable ſtay in a country entirely uninhabi 
and overgrown with woods; yet it furnil 
them with freſh proviſions. They found pi 

Pigeons, and parrots, and the ſea abounded u 

1 ' 


Some years after this, a ſhip of Sir Willi 
Courteen's, a merchant- of London, return 
from Braſil, was driven by ſtreſs of weather 
to this iſland, and finding refreſhments. on 
the maſter and ſeamen, on their arrival in E 
land, made fo favourable a report of the heal 
and fertility of the country, that Lord Ley ( 
terwards Earl of Marlborough, and Loos > 


It is ſaid not to have been noticed in any ſoa- chan 
fore the year 1600. : 
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zfurer) immediately obtained from King C HAP. 
& the Firſt a grant of the iſland to himſelf I. 
| his heirs in perpetuitx. oy — 
urteen himſelf was a man of extenſive views 
| magnificent projects. He immediately be- 
bly under the patronage of Marlbo- 
gh) to form ideas of eſtabliſhing a colony in 
ditant but promiſing territory. Having en- 
xd about thirty perſons, who undertook to 
tle in the iſland, and furniſhed them with 
u, proviſions and neceſſaries of all kinds for 
ning and fortifying the iſland, he appoint- 
William Deane-their governor, and ſent thein 
in a hip called the William and John, com- 
ded by John Powell. They arrived ſafe 
the latter end of the year 1624, and laid the 
udations of a town, which, in honour of the 
reign, they denominated Jamts-Town; and 
began the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the 
dot Barbadoes. 
For ſome time previous to this, it had become 
ionable for men of high rank and diſtinction 
ngage in fea adventures, proclaiming theni- 
es the patrons of colonization and foreign 
werce. In the liſts of thoſe who contribut- , 
to the Britiſh ſettlements in Virginia, New 
fand, the Bermuda Iſlands, and other places 
tbe New World, may be found the names of 
y of the firſt nobility and gentry of the 
om. Among others who diſtinguiſhed 
uelves in ſuch purſuits, at the time that Bar- 
bes was thus planted by a private merchant, 
Janes Hay, Earl of Carliſle. This noble- 
L was at that juncture engaged in the eſta- 
ment of a colony in the iſtand of St. Chriſ- 
er (as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion more 
larly to relate) and, either not knowing 
de Earl of Marlborough's patent, or con- 
ug that it interfered with his own Jann 
ions, 


"I 
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Book fions*, he applied for and obtained, in thef 
III. year of Charles I. a warrant for a grant, by 
ters patent under the great ſeal, of Eng 
of all the Charaibean Iflands, including 
Barbadoes; but when the grant came to be 

tually paſſed, the Earl of Marlborough op 

ed it, on the ground of priority of right, -] 

a diſpute between theſe noble lords continued 
a conſiderable time; at length the contend 

parties thought it prudent to compromiſe 
matter, and, on the Earl of Carlifle's unden 

ing to pay the annual ſum of . 300 to the] 

of Marlborough and his heirs for ever, 

rough waved his patent, and, in conſequeng 

this arrangement, on the 2d of June 1627, 

Earl of Carliſle's patent paſſed the great ſeal, 


thereupon became ſole proprietorf. 
| * 


* Tt is ſaid that he had obtained from James I. ay 
or warrant for a grant, under the great ſeal, of all the 
raibean Iſlands, which the king erected into a province 
name of Carliola, on the model of the palatinate of Purk 

+ Among other clauſes in this grant are the follow 
Further Ta ye, that we, for us our heirs and ſuccef 

. Have authorized and appointed the ſaid Famer Earl of (unte 
\ and his heirs (of whole fidelity, prudence, juſtice; and un 
dom, we have great confidence) for the and happy BS 
rernment of the ſaid province, whether for the public . ol 
rity of the ſaid province or the private utility of every SF 
10 make, erect, and ſet forth, and under his or their ee 
* pou, 3 laws as he the ſaid Earl of 7 W 
irs, with the conſent, aſſent, and approbation of the m 
 Gitants of the ſaid «ww 5 or the greater part 27 — We ur 
10 be called, and in ſuch form as he or they in his or their n 1 
cretion ſhall think fit and beſt. And theſe laws muſt al 
for the time being, that do live within the limits of 
faid province, obſerve; whether they be bound to ſa 
from thence returning to England, or any other our © 
nions, or any other place appointed, upon ſuch impoli 
penalties, impriſonment, or reſtraint that it behoyeth, 33 Fom, 
quality of the offence requireth, either upon the boch 
death itfelf, to be executed by the ſaid Jamer Earl of Canyon, 


and by his heirs, or by bis ar their, deputy, judges, T Lors 
8 ma g11 07 2ety 


„and to give, ſell, alter, and bequeath them at their 
Wure; and alſo freely, quietly, and peaceably to have and 


tllors, any ftatute, act, ordinance, or proviſo, to the con- 
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hing this conteſt about the diſpoſal of con- CHAP: 
s moſt of which were at that time in the I. 


man, who alone had the merit of annexin 
plantation of Barbadoes to the crown o 
land ſeems'to have been ſhamefully neglect- 
, The Earl of Marlborough, having ſecured 
; 1 #4 3% JA to 


nſtrates, © and miniſters, according to the tenor 
vue meaning of theſe preſents, in what cauſe ſoever, and 
ſuch power as to him the ſaid James Earl of Carliſle, or 
heir, ſhall ſeem beſt; and to diſpoſe of offences or riots 
thever, either by ſea or land, whether before judgment re- 

d, or ä — freed, pardoned, — forgiven; - - 
and to rm all and every thing and things, whi 

ke fulfilling of juſtice, courts or manner of proceeding in 

r tribunal, may or doth belong or appertain, although 

rſs mention of them in theſe preſents be not made, yet we 
granted full power by virtue of theſe preſents therein to 
ude; which laws fo abſolutely proclaimed, and by ftrength 
git ſupported as they are granted, we will, enjoin, charge, 

| onmand all and every ſubjeR and liege people of us, our 

nud ſucceſſors, ſo far as them they do concern, inviolably 
ep and obſerve, under the pains therein expreſſed; ſo as 
ithſtanding the aforeſaid la ws be agreeable and not repug- 

t unto reaſon, nor againſt it; but as convenient and agree- 
u may be to the laws, ſtatutes, cuſtoms, and rights of our 
Nom of England. We will alfo, of our princely grace, 
u, our heirs and ſucceſſors, ſtraightly charge, make, and 
un, that the ſaid province be of our all ance, and that all 
levery ſubject and lege people of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
At or to be brought, and their children, whether there 
or afterwards to be born, become natives and ſubjefts 
8 our heirs and ſueceſſors, and be as free as they that were 
in England; and ſo their inkeritance within our king- 

of England, or other our dominions, to ſeek, receive, 
bold, buy, and poſſeſe, and uſe and enjoy them as his 


els all the liberties, franchiſes, . and privileges of this 
dom, and them to uſe and enjoy as liege people of Eng- 
, whether born, or to be born, without impediment, mo- 
on, vexation, injury, or trouble of us our heirs, and 


aetmithRanding,” 
4+ 


— — — 


ids of their 3 owners, the Charaibes; TY 
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BOOK to himſelf and his poſterity, the gratificatiot 
III. have mentioned, deſerted him; and the Lo 
S—— Carliſle, having done him premeditated; inju 
became his irreconcileable enemy.  Courtee 
however, found a friend in William Earl 
Pembroke, who repreſented his caſe in ſuch 
light to the King, as to obtain- a revocation 
Carliſle's patent, and a grant to himſelf in in 

for Courteen. . 

But the hopes of this worthy citizen were 
Mort continuance. The Earl of Carliſle was, 
that juncture, abſent from the kingdom, a 
cumſtance which gave ſome. colour to his ct 
of injuſtice and precipitancy in the proceedu 
On his return to England, he complained that 
had been condemned and deprived of his prope 
ty unheard; and the monarch, on the thro! 
who ſeems, through the whole of his unfon 
nate reign, rather to have wanted reſolution 
purſue the right path, than ſagacity to diſce 
it, trod back his ground a ſecond time; for, 
able to reſiſt the clamorous importunity of 
worthleſs favourite, he actually annulled d 
grant to the Earl of Pembroke, and, by ſecol 
tetters patent to the Earl of Carliſle, again relic 
ad to him the privileges of which he had hu 
ſelf, a ſhort time before, deprived him. 

Thus by an act of power, which its.repugnaWon 
cy and abſurdity alone, rendered illegal, tl 
Earl of Carliſle again found hitnſelf lord pa 
mount of Barbadoes; and in order completely 
ruin all the intereſts in the colony of his com 
ritor, he proceeded to diſtribute the lands 
ſuch perſons as choſe to receive grants at 
hands on the terms propoſed to them. A foci Ein. 
ty of London merchants * accepted ten thouſangyr 

The names of thoſe merchants were Marmaduke B 1. 
don, William Perkin, Alexander Baniſter, Robert WW“? 
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eres, on conditions which promiſed great ad- CHAP. 
rautage to the proprietor; but they were allowed I. 
the liberty of ſending out a perſon to preſide a 
yer their concerns in the colony, and they made 
choice for this purpoſe of Charles Woolferſtone, 
tho repaired to the iſland, accompanied with 
ixty-four perſons, each of whom was authorized 
to take up 100 acres of land. 
Theſe people landed on the 5th of July, 1628, 
x which time Courteen's ſettlement was in a very 
rmifing condition; but Woolferſtone declared 
t an incroachment and uſurpation, and, being 
upported by the arrival of Sir William Tufton, 
vio was ſent out as chief governor by Lord 
(:rliſle, in 1629, with a force ſufficient for the 
maintenance of his pretenſions, he comp elled 
he friends of Courteen to ſubmit ; and th 


e in- 


tereſts of the latter were thenceforth ſwallowed 


ip and forgotten “. | 
The fats which I have thus recited have been 


elated ſo often by others, that an apology might 
te neceffary for their inſertion in this work, were 
t not, that by comparing one account with ano- 
ber, I have been enabled to correct ſome impor- 
unt errors in each. And the claim of the Earl 
' Carliſle having originally introduced and 
elabliſhed the very heavy internal impoſition 
on their groſs produce, to which the planters of 
this, and ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, are 
o this day liable; I have thought it neceſſary to 
te particular and minute, in tracing the claim 
tlelf from the beginning. In what manner it 

Vor. I. Y produced 


Linond Forſter, Robert Swinnerton, Henry Wheatly, John 
Charles, and John Farringdon. | 
In this year, Sir William Tufton gave 140 grants of 
and, comprizing in the whole 15,872 acres, and on the 23d 
a February, 1 30, he paſſed divers laws, and among others 
Woe for dividing the iſland into ſix pariſhes. 
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B O O E produced the burthen in queſtion, and how By 
III. badoes reverted: from a proprietary to a roy 
government, I ſhall now proceed to relate. 
The adminiſtration of Sir William Tufo 
the firſt governor appointed by Lord Carliſ 
proving — to his lordſhip, Capta 
Henry Hawley was ſent over in 1631 to ſupe 
ſede him. Tufton reſenting this meaſure, pr 
cured the ſignatures of ſome of the planterst 
' a petition complaining of Hawley's condu6 
Hawley conſtrued this petition into an ad 
mutiny on the part of Fufton, for which he h 
| him tried and condemned by a court-martia 
| | and with very little ceremony cauſed him tob 
ſhot to death; a proceeding univerſally exclain 
| ed againſt as a moſt horrid and attrocious mut 
der. Hawley, however, though recalled on thi 
account, not only eſcaped puniſhment throug 
= the intereſt of his noble patron, but was ſoo 
afterwards ſent back again as chief governo 
in which capacity he remained till 1638; whe 
he was driven from the country: by the-unitet 
voice of all the inhabitants; who however pe 
mitted his brother William Hawley to ad 
commander in chief until a governor ſhould b 
nominated at home. He was ſucceeded by Ma 
jor Hunckes, who, leaving the iſland in 1641 
appointed Philip Bell, Eſquire, his deputy, anc 
Bell, in 1645, was appointed chief prone: 


* During the adminiſtration of this gentleman, many fa 
lutary laws were paſſed; among others the following; 

xt. © An ad for the continuance and obſervation of a 
acts and ſtatutes not repealed ;” which Act recites that there 
were divers and ſundry good and wholeſome laws, ſtatutes 
and ordinances provided, enacted, and made, affigned, and 
agreed upon, by and with the aſſent, conſent, and approba 
tion of the governor, council, and freeholders out of ever) 


pariſh of the iſland, intituled A General Aſſembly for that _ 


% 
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But the conduct of Hawley, thus violent and CHAP. 

Hoody, and the ſupport which he received from I. 

the proprietor, had alienated the minds of the "<4 

jeu ſettlers from power thus delegated and abuſ- 

a; and the proprietor's anthority loſt ground 

every day. In the mean time, the civil war in 

England cauſed many people, of peaceable tem- 

pers and diſpoſitions, to take refuge in this iſland; 

ind the conſequent ruin of the King's affairs in- 

duced a ſtill greater number, many of whom had 

teen officers of rank in his ſervice, to follow their ; 

zample. The emigration from the mother coun- 

ry to this iſland was indeed fo great during the 

ommotions in England, that in 1650 it was com- 

juted there were 20,000 white men in Barbadoes, 

ulf of them able to bear arms, and furniſhing 
2 cven 


ju eleed, made, and _ And it is thereby enacted, that 
zone of thoſe laws ſhall be altered, or any thing added to 
dem, without the conſent of a like General Aſſembly. And 
hat every pariſh ſhould have two repreſentatives at leaſt, to 
be elected by the freeholders. | 
2d, * An addition to an Act intitled, © An Act for ſettling 
the eſtates and titles of the inhabitants of this iſland to their 
poſſeſſions in their ſeveral plantations within the ſame: it is 
therein recited, that in a clauſe in the firſt act it is ie po 


hat all the inhabitants of this iſland, that were in quiet poſ- 
ſelion of any lands or tenements by virtue of any warrant 

uy former governor, or by conveyance or other act in law 
from them who had the ſame warrant, ſhould have, hold, a 
enjoy the ſame, as their free eflate: and, as ſome ſcruples had 
face ariſen, whether an eſtate for life or inheritance might 
de conſtrued from the ſame, for want of the words their heirs ; 
o the intent the ſame might be more fully explained, and all 
Uſputes of that kind for the future aboliſhed, it is enacted, 
hat by the words as their free eftates, was meant, the whole 
ate and inheritance of the reſpective plantations within this 
land, ſo that by ſuch poſſeſſion in manner as by the ſaid act 
expreſſed, the ſaid inhabitants are thereby adjudged and 


leclared to have and to hold their lands of right to them, to 
liſpole of or alienate, or other wiſe to deſcend, or he confirmy- 


d to their heirs for ever.“ = x5 
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BOOK even a regiment of horle to the number of one 
III. thouſand. | 
— «< Theſe adventurers,” ſays Lord Clarendon, 
planted without any —_—_ leave, and without 
being oppoſed or contradicted by any body,” 
The caſe ſeems to have been, that the governor 
for the time being granted lands to all who ay. 
plied, on receiving a gratuity for himſelf; and 
| the claim of the proprietor, whether diſputed ir 
the iſland, or diſregarded amidſt the confuſions 
" home, was at length tacitly and ſilently relin 
| quiſhed.* 
| The colony, left to its own efforts, and enjoy 
ing an unlimited freedom of trade, flouriſhed be 
yond example. In the year 1646, however, the 
then Earl of Carliſle, who was ſon and heir of the 
patentee, ſtimulated by the renown of its wealth 
and proſperity, began to revive his claims as he- 
reditary proprietor; and, entering into a treat 
with Lord Willoughby of Parham, conveyed to 
that nobleman all his rights by leaſe for twenty- 
one years, on condition of receiving one half the 
rofits in the mean time; but juſtly apprehend- 
ing that the reſident planters * dlpute his 
pretenfions, he very readily concurred with Lord 
Willoughby in ſoliciting a commiſſion for the lat- 
ter, as chief governor, under the ſanction of re- 
al authorityf, | 
This, though an abſolute dereliction of the 
proprietaryſhip, was aſked and obtained; and 
the Lord Willoughby, thus 2 - 
rke 


* Lord Carliſle had originally ſtipulated for an annual tri- 
bute of forty pounds of cotton wool from each perſon who held 
lands under his grant. 

+ When this application was made, the King was in the 
hands of the parliament; the commiſſion therefore, with his 
Majeſty's privity and approbation, was figned by the Prince 


o 


of Wales, at that time in Holland. G 
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on of the royal appointment, was received by the 
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harked for his government; and, in confiderati- CHAP. 


don, WW nhabitants, who were warmly attached to the 
bout WM King's intereſt, with reſpect and obedience. It 
dy. ens probable, that, at his firſt coming, he ſaid 
nor nothing of his leaſe from Carliſle; truſting rather 
ap. o future management for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
andi hat lord's pretenſions, than to an open avowal 
d iner them on his arrival. We are told, however, 
Ds by Clarendon, that he obtained from the plau- 
elin- ins a promiſe of a contribution to the proprie- 
or; but before it was carried into effect, the re- 
yal authority was aboliſhed in England, and Bar- 
be. ladoes reduced to the obedience of the new re- 
, theWrublic, by whom another governor was appointed. 
fthe 0n the reſtoration of Charles II. and the re- 
ah enblimment of the royal authority over all the 
be- bim dominions*, Lord Willoughby, who 
ea hd eight or nine years of his leaſe unexpired, 
d to wplied to the King for leave to return to his 
75 government of Barbadoes, To this application 
e 


w objection would have been made = the in- 


WY habitants, if his lordſhip had confidered himſelf 

e his nerely as repreſentative of the crown; but his 

Lordi danection and contract with the Earl of Carliſle, 

— were by this time ſufficiently underſtood by the 
re- 


planters, who ſaw with aſtoniſhment that they 
dere regarded by thoſe great lords as mere te- 
unts at will of their poſſeſſions. They ſolicited 
therefore the King's ſupport and protection. 
* They pleaded,” ſays Clarendon, © that they 

| were 


* On the 18th of February, 1661, his Majeſty honoured 
neen gentlemen of Barbadoes with the dignity of baronet- 
i, in conſideration of their loyalty and ſufferings during 
tie civil yar: They were, Sir John Colleton, Sir James Mo- 
ford, Sir James Drax, Sir Robert Davers, Sir Robert Hack» 
, Sir John Yeamans, Sir Timothy Thornhill, Sir John 
Vitham, Sir Robert Legard, Sir John Worſum, Sir John 
unden, Sir Edwyn Stede, Sir Willoughby Chamberlayne. 
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BOOK were the King's ſubjects; that they had repair 
HI. to Barbadoes as to a deſolate place, and had 
S—Y> their induſtry obtained a livelihood there, whe 
they could not with a good conſcience ſtay i 
England; that if they ſhould now be left to 4 
lords to ranſom themſelves and compound { 
their eſtates, they muſt leave the country, zu 
the plantation be deſtroyed, which yielded hi 
Majeſty ſo great a revenue.” Reſpecting 
charter granted to the Earl of Carliſle, they i 
fiſted poſitively that it was void in law; and the 
made two humble propoſitions to the King 
either that his Majeſty would give them leave 
inſtitute in his name, but at their own coſt, 
proceſs in the Exchequer for trying the validit 
of the earl's patent; or that he would leave tho 
who claimed under it (for the ſecond Earl « 
Carliſle dying in the interim, had bequeathe 
his rights in the Weſt Indies to the Earl « 
Kinnoul) to their legal remedy, abſolutely de 
nying that either the late or former Lord Carli 
had ſuſtained the ſmalleſt expence in ſettling i 
copy: 

Inſtead of conſenting to either of thoſe mo 
reaſonable propoſitions, the King ordered enqu 
ry to be made into the ſeveral allegations an 
claims of the parties concerned, by a commutte 
of the privy-council; before whom ſome of t 
planters. being heard, one of them, in orde 

more readily to induce the King to take the ſove 
reignty of the ifland into his own hands, offerec 
in the name of the inhabitants, to conſent, 1 
that caſe, to lay an impoſition of ſo much in th 
hundred on the produce of their eſtates, 0 
of which his Majeſty's ggvernor might be he 
nourably ſupported, and the King diſpoſe of th 
overplus as he ſhould think fit, To a monarcYYl a 
of Charles's diſpoſition, this was too tempting IO of 

DT, propoſitio b. 


NR 
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propoſition to be reſiſted. We are informed that CHAP. 
his Majeſty received the offer very graciouſly ; L 
« and the next care of the committee, adds the 
zoble hiſtorian, who was himſelf of that body, | 
« was to make ſome computation, that might be 
depended upon, as to the yearly revenue, that 
yould ariſe upon the impoſition within the 
land.” But the planters, when called up the 
dext day to give ſatisfaction in this particular, 
nfhiſted that Mr. Kendall, the perſon who had 
made the offer, had no authority to undertake 
for them, or the inhabitants within the iſland; 
and the utmoſt they could be brought to promiſe 
for themſelves was, that they would uſe their 
endeavours with their friends in the iſland, to 
ſettle ſuch a revenue on the crown as the circum- 
ſances of the colony would admit of, which they 
lad the aſſembly alone was competent to deter- 
nine. 

The proſpect of a revenue, though ſtidant 
and uncertain, brought forward the creditors of 
the Earl of Carliſle, the patentee, who was 
indebted, it ſeems, at his death, in the ſum of 
{ 80,000, and they had no hopes of being paid 
but from the profits of his Weſt Indian poſſeſ- 
ions, The heirs of the Earl of Marlborough 
likewiſe put in their claim for the arrearage of 
the annuity of {.300, granted under the original 
compromiſe whieh I have before mentioned; and 
the Lord Willoughby inſiſted at the ſame time on 
receiving a moiety of whatever profits might 
ariſe during the remainder of the term yet un- 
expired in his leaſe. The other moiety, during 
that time, and the whole in reverſion, was clai 
ed by the Earl of Kinnoul. 8 

To — theſe ſeveral claimants, and ſecure 
a perpetual revenue to the. crown, was a work 
of dieuley, and its accompliſhment ſeems to 
have been the ſole aim of the King's miniſters; 


by 
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III. 


* 


HIS T ORT OF THE 
BOOK by whom, after a tedious but partial inveſti. 


gation (confidering the colony as wholly: at the 
King's mercy) it was finally- ordered, that the 
Lord Willoughby ſhould immediately repair tg 
his government, and inſiſt on the grant and 
eſtabliſhment by the aſſembly of a permanent 
and irrevocable revenue of four and a half per 
cent. to be paid in ſpecie, on all dead-commodi- 
ties, the growth of the iſland, ſhipped to any 
port of the world; the money ariſing therefrom 
to be applied as follows: 32823 
Firſt, towards an honourable and immediate 
proviſion for the Earl of Kinnoul, Who, it was 
alledged, had ſacrificed his fortune in the King's 
ſervice, and who covenanted, on ſuch proviſion 
being ſecured to him, to ſurrender the Catliſle 
patent to the crown, . % ar, 
Secondly, towards ſatisfaction and full dif. 
charge of Earl of Marlborough's annuity. 
Thirdly, it was ſtipulated that the ſurplus 
ſhould be divided equally between the efedi- 
tors of the Earl of Carliſle and the Lord Wil- 
loughby, during the term yet unexpired of his 
lordſhip's leaſe. On the expiration thereof, 
the remainder, after providing £4,200 per 
annum for the King's governor for the time 
being, was ordered to be paid among the ſaid 
creditors till their demands were fully ſatisfied 
and diſcharged. _ RIEL FITS: 
Fourthly, on the extinction of thoſe ſeveral 
incumbrances, it was ſtipulated- that' the whole 
revenue, ſubject to the charge of . 1, 200 per 
annum to the governor, ſhould be at the diſpoſal 


of the crown, - - | | 


On theſe terms it was underſtood that the pros 


prietary government was to be diſſolved, and 


that the planters were to confider themſelves 
as legally confirmed in poſleflion of pony 
. k ” , ; A! 
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yhich the Whole arrangement depended (the 


he Lord Willoughby returned to his govern- 


and nent in 1663. | | | 

ent It is not wonderful that the planters, on his 
per WH ordſhip's arrival, though devoted to the inte- 
xdi- WY its of the crown, ſhould have loudly murmur. 


d at the conduct and determination of the 
pritiſh government in the progreſs and conclufion - 
« the whole buſineſs. Clarendon himſelf con- 
efſes that the grant to Carlifle was voidable by 
ww, The King therefore laid them under no 
peat obligation in obtaining a ſurrender of it. 
Many of the planters had been obliged to quit 
their native ; in cotiſequence of the exer- 
tons in ſupport of the regal cauſe during the 
til war: by the late ſettlement they perceived 
regard expreſſed towards every intereſt con- 


lus ened but their own; and the return which 
di- 1 met with, both for their former ſervices, 
/11- ad alſo for augmenting the trade, revenue, and 
his dominion of the parent ſtate by their recent 
zof, WE ibours, was a demand of a contribution, which 


per ey ſtated would amount to ten per cent. on 
me ite clear profits of their eſtates for ever. 

aid WF But their complaints, though well founded, 
ied dere unavailing. The king and his governor, 


rere too deeply intereſted to recede. The aſſem- 
ly was called upon to forge chains for them- 
eres and their children; and, if perſuaſion 
tould fail, force was not only at hand, but was 
Kually employed to compel them to ſubmiſſion. 
olonel Farmer, who led the party in oppoſition, 
us arreſted and ſent priſoner to England, on a 
large of mutiny and treaſon, nor was he releaſ- 
till after a tedious and ſevere confinement: . 
iwved by this example, and ſenſible that no 


ſupport 


ind to carry into effect the important point, on CHAP. 


rant of a W . revenue by the aſſembly) ww 
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BOO k ſupport could be expected from the people x 


III. home, whoſe privileges lay proſtrate at the fel 
Ways of the reſtored monarch, the aſſembly paſſed x 
act for the purpoſes required of them; and thei 
maps ſtill bear, and it is apprehended will :: 
ong continue to bear, the burthen of it “. : 
| f | The ſet 
* T have thought it may be ſatisfactory to the reader u ;, 
have an opportunity of peruſing the Act at large, which ye 
therefore ſubjoin, premiſing, that the clauſe which exempts th * 
lands called the 10,000 acres, and alſo that which ſtipulati i n. 
for the building a ſeſſions houſe, and a priſon, and providing ;. 
for all other public charges incumbent on the government 0 
out of the monies to be raiſed by the Act, have been equal ,; 
diſregarded by the crown, The ſeſſion houſe and priſon v * 
not finiſhed until the year 1230, and the expence (upward oil v. 
g C. s, o) was then defrayed by a ſpecial tax on the inhabi 4: 
tants; and there was raiſed by other taxes no leſs a ſam tha ye 
$1944: 17. 44. in three years (viz. from 1745 to 1148) b. 
e repair of the fortifications, * 
| ſel 
An AC for ſettling an Impoſt on the Commodities Wi il. 
the Growth of this Iſland; paſſed the 12thof Septen lou 
ber, 1663.—No 36. n . | 
_ _ WHEREAS our late Sovereign Lord Charles the Firk, « for 
bleſſed memory, did, by his letters patent under the great ſe ** 
of England, ome and convey unto James Earl of Carly "*| 
; and his heirs for ever, the propriety of this iſland of Barba ©: 
does: And his ſacred Majeſty that now is having by purchaf f fue 
inveſted himſelf in all the rights of the ſaid Ear of Carlil 1 
and in all other rights which any other perſon may clai [ 
from that patent, or any other; and thereby, more inmed 4 
ately and particularly, hath taken this ifland into his 107% ®»: 
protection. And his moſt excellent Majeſty having, by leueſſi 0 
patent under the great ſeal of England, bearing date d 11 
twelfth of June, in the fifteenth year of his reign, appointe i /u 
his Excellency Francis Lord Willoughby of Parham, captaii la 
neral and chief 2 of Barbadoes, and all the Carr ile 
be Iſlands, with full power and authority to grant, confim b 
and aſſure to the inhabitants of the ſame, and their heirs, f. the 
ever, all lands, tenements, and hereditaryents under his 
Majeſty's great ſeal appointed for Barbadoes and the reſt ire 
the Carribbee fre 


Iſlands, as, relation being thereunto had, n 


le 2 


* 
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The conduct of the Lord Chancellor Claren - CHAP. 


don in this affair, who indeed appears to have 


been 


and doth more at la ogy And whereas, by virtue 
of the ſaid Earl of Carlille's patent, divers governors and 
igents have been ſent over hither, with authority to lay out, 
ſet, grant, or convey in parcels the lands within this iſland, 
to ſuch perſons as they ſhould think fit : which was by them, 
in their reſpective times, as much as in them lay, accordingly 
performed. And whereas many have not their grants, war- 
rants, and other evidences for their ſaid lands, and others, by 
reaſon of the ignorances of thoſe, want ſufficient and legal 
words to create inheritances in them and their heirs, and 
athers that never recorded their grants, or warrants, and 
others that can make no proof of any grants or warrants they 
erer had for their lands; and yet have been long and quiet 
poſſeſſors of the ſame, and beſtowed great charges thereon. 
And whereas the acknowledgment of forty pounds of cotton 
head, and other taxes and compoſitions formerly raiſed to 

the Earl of Carliſle, was held very heavy: For a full remed 
thereof for all the defects afore-related, and quieting the pot- 
ſons and ſettling the tenures of the inhabitants of this 
iſland; Be it enacted by his Excellency Francis Lord Wil- 
bughby of Parham, &c. his council, and gentlemen of the 
iſembly, and by the authority of the ſame, that, notwith- 
landing the defects afore-related, all the now rightful poſſeſ- 
fors of lands, tenements, and hereditaments within this land, 
according to the laws and cuſtoms thereof, may at all times 
repair unto his Excellency for the full confirmation of their 
eſtates and tenures, and then and there ſhall and may receive 
ſuch full confirmation and aſſurance, under his Majeſty's 
t ſeal for this iſland, as they can reaſonably adviſe or 
fire, according to the true intent and meaning of this Act. 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that all 
and every the payments of forty pounds of cotton per head, 
and all other duties, rents, and arrears of rent which have or 
might have been levied, be from henceforth abſolutely and 
full releaſed and made void; and that the inhabitants of this 
iſland have and hold their ſeveral plantations to them and 
their heirs for ever, in free and common 2 yielding and 
paying therefore, at the feaſt of St. Michael every year, if 
the ſame be lawfully demanded, one ear of Indian corn to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever, in full and 
free diſcharge of all rents and ſervices for the future whatſo- 


frer, in conſideration. of the releaſe of the ſaid forty _, 


357 


| 
1 
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III. terwards thought ſo juſtly reprehenfible. 
5 g Juitty rep e, 


HISTORY OP THE 
BOOK been the perſon chiefly conſulted in it, was af. 


as to 
give 


and in conſideration of the confirmation of all eftates in 
this iſland as aforeſaid, and in acknowledgment of his Ma- 
jeſty's grace and favour in ſending to and appointing oxer 
. us his ſaid Excellency, of whoſe prudence and moderate 
vernment we have heretofore had large experience, and do ref 
moſt aſſured thereof for the future. And, foraſmuch as no- 
thing conduceth more to the peace and proſperity of any 
Place, and the protection of every ſingle perſon therein, than 
that the public revenue thereof may be in ſome meafure pro- 
33 to the public charges and expences ; and alſo well 
weighing the great charges that there muſt be of necef- 
fity in maintaining the honour and dignity of his Majeſty's 
authority here ; 4 public meeting of the ſeffions, the often 
attendance of the council, the reparation of the forts, the 
building a ſeſſions houſe and a priſon, and all other public charges 
incumbent on the government ; do, in confideration thereof, give 
and grant unto his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, 
and do moſt humbly defire your Excellency to actept theſe 
our grants; and we humbly pray your Excellency that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by his Excellency Francis Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, captain general and chief governor 
of this iſland of Barbadoes, and all other the Caribbee II- 
lands, and by and with the conſent of the council and the 
28 of the aſſembly, repreſentatives of this iſland, and 
y authority of the ſame, That an impoſt or cuſtom be, 
from and after publication hereof, raiſed upon the native 
commodities of this iſland, after the proportions, and in 
manner and form as is hereafter ſet down and appointed; 
that is to ſay, upon all dead commodities of the 8 
produce of this iſland, that ſhall be ſhi off the ſame, 
hall be paid to our Sovereign Lord the King, his heirs and 
2 ever, four and a half in ſpecie for every fire 
core. , 


And be it further enacted and declared by the wg 
aforeſaid, That if any goods before-mentioned, on whi 
the ſaid cuſtom is impoſed, and due, by this act, ſhall at 
any time hereafter be ſhipped or put into any boat or other 
veſſel; to the intent to be carried into any parts beyond the 
ſeas, the ſaid impoſition due for the ſame not paid, com- 
pounded for, or lawfully tendered to the collectors or their 
deputies, or not having agreed with the . 
t 


4 
pl 
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give occahon to the eighth article of his im-CHAP, \ 


zachment by the Houſe of Commons in the 
year 


that ſe to be appointed, or their deputies, for the 
hs ence to he — intent and — * of the ſaid 
it, that then, and from thenceforth, ſhall the faid be 
forfeit, the moiety thereof to be to our ſovereign lord the 
ting, and the other to him that ſhall inform, ſeize, and fue 
fr the ſame in any court of record within this iſland ; which 
ants are left to your excellency's own way of levying, in 
1 :onfidence and aſſurance that your excellency will take 


ich courſe for the collecting and gathering of the ſaid im- 


pf, without any charge, duty or fees, as may be moſt for 
the eaſe of the people of this iſland. | 

Provided nevertheleſs, That neither this act, nor any thing 
herein contained, ſhall extend or be conſtrued to bar Nis - 
xly, or his ſaid excellency, from his or their right to any 
and granted, or any incroachments made upon the ſea, fince 
he year one thouſand fix hundred and fifty, or to any lands 
umonly called or known by the name of the Ten T houſand Acres ; 
de merchants land, granted by the late Farl of Carliſle, oz 
lu father, unto Marmaduke Rawden, Eſquire, William Per- 
tins, Alexander Banniſter, Edmund Forſter, Captain Wheat- 
&, and others their aſſociates, on certain covenants and con- 
tons: Provided alſo, that the growth and produce of the ſaid 
lad, mentioned in the preceding proviſo, be not liable to any tax, 
ul, or cuſtom, impoſed by this ad; any thing in the ſame ſeem- 
up to the contrary not withflanding. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That 
ne act made the ſeventeenth day of January one thouſand fix 
hundred and fifty, intituled, An act importing the cuſtoms 
impoſed and granted by the council, an gen emen of the 
iſembly, to 0 Right Honourable Francis Lord Willoughby 
« Parham, Lord Lieutenant General of the Province of Car- 
lola, and Governor of Barbadoes; as alſo, his lordſhip's 
wonfirmation of the right of the inhabitants of this iſland 
v their ſeveral eſtates, with the tenure and rent thereon cre- 
ted, be, and is from henceforth repealed, made void, fruſ- 
inte, of none effect to all intents, conſtructions, and pur- 


poles whatſoever. 


In 1684, the aſſembly of this iſland propoſed to farm the 
ur and half per cent. Þr eleven years, for the annual rent 


ff £. 6,000 ſterling, to be paid into che exchequer ; the go- 
2 


vernor 
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BOOK: year 1667. From his anſwer to that article, [ 
III. have collected (chiefly in his own words) gre 
A part of the account that I have given; and there 
cannot be a ſtronger demonſtration of the ten 
8 dency of power to pervert the judgment, and 
cloud the faculties of the wiſeſt and worthieſt 
of men, than the juſtification he has offered 
He even claims great merit in not having adviſed 
the king to poſſeſs himſelf of the whole iſland 
of Barbadoes, without any regard to the plant 

ers or creditors concerned in the iſſue. 

The proſecution of this great ſtateſman, how 
ever, on this account, was of no advantage te 
the ſuffering planters ; for in this, as in man 
other cafes, the redreſs-of a grievance, and the 
puniſhment of its author, were objects of ve 
diſtinct conſideration. Thoſe who ſought the 
ruin of Clarendon, had nothing leſs in view thar 
the removal of oppreſſion, from ſubjects ſo re 
mote as thoſe of Barbadoess | 

In thus tracing the origin, progreſs, and ter 
mination of the Proprietary Government in thi: 

| illand 
vernor and council concurred, and it was agreed that G. 7,00c 
currency per annum ſhould be raiſed by a tax of twenty-one 
ce per acre, on all lands amounting to ten or more acre: 
he towns and traders to be taxed . 800 ſterling. An act 
aſſed March 19th 1684, for this purpoſe, and was ſent 
me ; but the lords of the committee for trade and planta 
tions reported, that the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms with 
whom they had adviſed, were of opinion that they could mak 
no eſtimate of the duty, until they had experienced the pro- 
duce thereof, under the then management, for one year a 
leaſt ; and that the commiſfioners appointed for managing 
the ſaid duty in Barbadoes, had aſſured them the duty would 
be worth from C. 8,000 to G. to, ooo per annum. So the ac 
was repealed. . 
This 5 to farm the four and a half per cent. duty, 
was made in conſequence of Governor Dutton 's ſignifying to jun 


the council and aſſembly, on his arrival in 1680, that his ma- hot 
jeſty was inclined to commute the tax, for a reaſonable recom 


pence. 


— 
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iland, I have purpoſely choſen not to break the CHAP. 


thread of my narration, by recording any inter- 
mediate events of a nature foreign to that ſubjeQ. 
Soon after the eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
wealth in England, circumſtances however aroſe, 
eſpecting this tony: which have produced fuch 
effects on the general commerce of Great Britain, 
8; cannot be overlooked in an hiſtorical and com- 
mercial ſurvey of her Weſt Indian plantations, 
ud of which I ſhall now give ſome account. 

The reader has been ſufficiently apprized of 
the attachment of the Barbadians to the regal 
government. One of the firſt acts paſſed by the 
dembly, after the arrival of the Lord Wil- 
bughby for the firſt time, (1647) was a de- 
caration of their allegiance and fidelity to the 
ufortunate Charles the Firſt, at that time a pri- 
ner to the army; and on the death of that mo- 
urch, the popular reſentment againſt his perſe- 
cutors ran fo high in this land, that the few 
planters who were ſuſpected to be in the intereſt 
of the parliament, thought it neceſſary to ſeek 
protection in England. 

To puniſh ſuch ſtubborn defenders of a ruined 
cuſe, the parliament reſolved, in 1651, to ſend 
powerful armament for the reduction of all the 
Engliſh colonies in America and the Weſt In- 
dies; but particularly Barbadoes, at that time 
the moſt important and hoſtile of them all. : 

Many, indeed, were the motives which inſti- 
rated 4 parliament to this determination. From 
the beginning of the commotions in the mother 
country, the planters, having no other means of 
conveying the produce of their lands to Europe, 
had employed in this neceſſary navigation, man 
of the ſhips and ſeamen of Holland and at this 
juntture the Engliſh government entertained v 
hoſtile intentions towards the ſubjects of that re- 

public. 


5 
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” parliament to deprive the Dutch of ſo profitah] 


the king's ſhips, was about croſſing the Atlantig 
to ſecure all the Engliſh American paſſeſſions fo 


forces employed in this expedition, arrived 
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once puniſh. the coloniſts, and enable the Engl 


an intercourſe with them; it would alſo engrichth 
treaſury of the new government, by the confiſcy 
tion of many valuable ſhips and cargoes in th 
barboyrs of that and the other iſlands. The p 
lament had reaſon likewiſe, it was ſaid, to a 
prehend that Prince Rupert, with a. ſquadron o 


Charles the Second. | 
Ayſcue, who commanded the parliament 


Barbadoes on the 16th of October, 1651, and 
ſucceeded at length in bringing the land to c 
pitulate“: But this was not effected withou 
great difficulty; for he met with ſo ſtout a refil 
tance, as determined his employers at home unme 
diately to enforce a ſcheme they had projected 
ſhort time before, of altering the whole ſyſtem o 
the Barbadian commerce; by prohibiting by an ab 
of the commonwealth, all foreign ſhipping fron 
trading with the Engliſh plantations; and no 
E any goods to be imported into Eng 
aud; or any of its dependencies, in any other 
than Engliſh bottoms ; or in ſhips of that Eu 
ropean nation of which the merchandize 1 
ported was the genuine growth and manutac 

ture 
* Ayſcue a among other things, that the govern- 
ment ſhould Mast of a e , Fi; and affembly, 
according 'to the ancient and uſual cuſtom of the iſland. 
The aſſembly to be choſen by a free and voluntary election 
of the freeholders of the iſland, in the ſeveral pariſhes. That 
no taxes, cuſtoms, impoſts, loans or exciſe, ſhould be laid, 
nor levy made on any of the inhabitants of this iſland, with- 
out their conſent in a general aſſembly ; and that all laws 
that had been made by general aſſemblies, not repugnant io 
the laws of England, ſhould be good. | 
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ore. And thus aroſe the famous navigation act CHAT. 
of this kingdom; for, immediately after the re- Et 
oration, its proviſions were adopted b Charles Cw 

the Second, with this addition, that the maſter 

ind three fourths of the mariners, ſhould alſo * 

te Engliſh ſubjects. 19781! 1: M. 


. 


* 


Whatever advantages the general commeree | | 
ind navigation of England may have derived 4 
from this celebrated law, it muſt be allowed f 
that its original framers were actuated by no bet- 
ter motives (as àa great writer“ hath obſerved) 
than thoſe of puniſhing the planters, and clip- 
jing the wings of the Dutch. The inhabitants 
of Barbadoes, ' juſtly confidering the law as a 
chaſtiſement "inflicted on them by the common- 
realth for their loyalty to Charles the Second, 
xere filled with amazement and - indignation, 
m finding its proviſions adopted and confirm- 
don the reſtoration of that monarch. By the 
regulations of this act, and the eſtabliſhment of 
be internal duty on their produce, of which I 
have ſo largely ſpoken, they thought themſelves 
rated with- a rigour which bordered on in- 
matitude, and they predicted the decline of their 
ppulation, agriculture and wealth, from the ef- 
kts of thoſe meaſures. How far their predic- 
tons have been accompliſhed, a comparative 
late of the iſland at different periods will de- 
nonſtrate; with which, and a few miſcellaneous 
dbſervations, I ſhall diſmiſs my preſent account. 

Barbadoes is ſituated in 13* 10% N. lat. and 
n longitude 59% W. from London. It is about 
twenty-one miles in length, and fourteen in 
breadth, and contains 106,470 acres. of land, 
noſt of which is under cultivation. The foil 
tt the low lands is black, ſomewhat reddiſh-in 

Vol. I. ne the 
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BOOK the ſhallow | on the hills of a chalk mar 
III. and near the ſea. generally ſandy. thi 
A variety of ſoil, the black mould is beſt ſuite 
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for the cultivation of the cane, and, with th, 
aid of manure, has given as great returns 6 
ſugar, in favourable ſeaſons, as any in th 
"ol 2 the prime lands of St. Kitts ex 
eat the ſoil of this iſland is, to a ore; 
degree, naturally fertile, we muſt aril 
admit, if we give credit to the accounts whic 
are — Bae p down to us, of its ancient pop 
tion and opulence. We are aſſured tha 
about the year 1670, Barbadoes could boaſt 
fifty thouſand white, and upwards of one hur 
dred thouſand black inhabitants, whoſe labou 
it is ſaid, gave employment to ſixty thouſan 


tons of ſhipping *, I ſuſpeR that this account] 


muc 


* 'The earlieſt planters of Barbadoes were ſometimes 
ached with the guilt of forcing or decoying into flave 
the Indians of the neighbouring continent. The Hiſtory 
Jakle and Yorice, which the Spectator has recorded for the d 
teſtation of mankind, took its riſe in this Ifland; but hap 
this ſpecies of ſlavery has been long fince aboliſhed: and pe 
haps ſuch of my readers as have ſympathized with the unfe 
nate Yarico, may not be ſorry to hear that ſhe bore her n 
fortunes with greater * than they have hitherto fu 
cied. The ſtory way firſt related by Ligon, who (after p 
ing poor Yarico's excellent 8 which, he ſays, w 
a bright bay,” and her ſmall breaſts © with nipples « 
2 ax op es; obſerves, that © ſhe chanc't 4 to 
4 with child by a Chriſtian II being very pres 
„ walked down to a woode, in which was a pond ef vu 
and there, by the ſide of the pond, brought herſelſe a-be 
4 and in three hours came home with the childe in her aro 
+ a luſty boy, frolicke and lively.” The crime of Inkle ü 
merchant, however, admits of no palliation ; but it is die 
| lous enough to hear Abbe Raynal (milling 1 upe 


Addiſon) aſcribe to it an intended revolt of all the Negro 
in Barbadoes, who, as he afferts, moved by * 


f, ia is ws. 
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much exaggerated. It 
doubted, that the inhabitants of this 


cannot hawever.. he GH, P. 
iſland 


have decreaſed with e ſeldom known in . 


my other country. I have now before me 

authentie een of the number of its whites in 

ir Arp of its negroes in \ 173; the former 
ed of no more than eighteen thouſand wo 

hundred and ninety-fave, the latter of 

zine thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy, 

1786 the numbers were fixteen thouſand one 

hundred and fixty-ſeven whites, Sight hundred 

ad thirty-eight free people of colour, and 

fxty-two thouſand one 2 fifteen ne- ; 


1 00 that the annual produce of this 
iſland (particularly ſugar) has decreaſed in a 
much greater proportion than in any other of 
the Weſt Indian colonies. Poſtlethwayte ſtates 
the erop of ſugar, in 1736, at aa, 569 hogſheads 
of 13 ow. Which is equal to 19,800 of 15 ct.; 
and the author of the European Settlements, pub- 
liſhed in + wa calculates- the Nag + crop at 
25,900 hogſheads. As the author firſt 1a 
gives 2 preciſe number, it is probable his 1 5 
ment was grounded on good authority. If 
the iſland: has fallen off nearl one half in the 
annual growth of its Nana ſtaple. On an 
average of eight years (from N to 1748) E. 
exports were 13,948 hogſheads 5 Owe 
12,884 puncheons of rum of 100 | gallons, . 60 
bogſheads of melaſſes, 4,667 bags of ginger, [= 
bags of egrinn, were goure s of aloes. the 
| EXPOTLE, 


Inkle's cruelty, ve one accord the deſtruc- 
tion ppt ec but 9 lot was diſcovered the 
night be it was to have been carried into effect, The 
Hiſtoire Phi has a thouſand beauties; but it grieves 
me to ſay, that in point of hiſtorical acumen it is nearly | 
en a level with che iſtory of Cruſoe. 
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exports, on an average of 1784, 1985 and 1186, 
had fallen to 9,554 hogſheads of ſugar, 5,448 
puncheons of rum, 6, 320 bags of ginger, 8,331 
ba s of cotton; excluſive of ſome ſmaller 


articles, as aloes, ſweetmeats, &c. of Which the 


quantities are not aſcertainet. 
That the dreadful ſueceſſion of Hurricanes, 


with which it has pleaſed the Almighty to 


viſit this, and the other Weft Indian iſlands, 


within the laſt twelve years, has contributed 
to this great defalcation, cannot be doubted. 
The capital of this iſland was ſcarce - riſen from 
the aſhes to which it had been reduced by 


two dreadful fires, when it was torn from its 


foundations, and the whole country made à ſeene 


of deſolation, by the ſtorm of the 1th of Of. 
ber 1780, in which no leſs than four thouſand 


three hundred and twenty. ſix of che inhabitants 
(blacks and whites) miſerably periſhed 5 and 
the damage to the country was computed at 


L. L, 320, 564. 15s. ſterling. 
It might have been preſumed, however, from 
the favourable ſeaſons which have been expe 


rienced for the laſt three or four years, that the 
en was at length beginning to brighten; 
but although, ſince the failure of their ſugar 
plantations, the inhabitants have found ſome 
reſource in the cultivation of cotton, it does 
not ſeem op that any encouragement is 


capable of 


ever reſtoring this iſland to its anci- 
ent ſplendour and opulence; unleſs it be re- 
lieved from the heavy impoſition of 41 per cent. 
on their exported produce, of the origin of 
which I have ſo largely treated. It is to be 
hoped, that an enlightened miniſter will one day 
ariſe, who will have the courage and virtue to 
ſignify to the ſovereign, that it is neither be- 
coming the dignity, nor conſiſtent with the cha- 
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ater of the common father of all his ſubjects, CHAP. 
o infiſt on a tribute from a part of them, which, I. 
tough nominally granted by themſelves, was 
iuredly obtained by fraud and oppreſſion, and 
of which the continuance is a check to honeſt 
nduſtry, and perhaps the immediate cauſe of 
he decline of this beautiful and once valuable 
wlony. 
4 is divided into five diſtricts, and 
deven pariſhes ; and contains four towns, Bridge- 
wn, Oſtins or Charles Town, St. James's (former- 
| called The Hole) and Speight's Town. Bridge- 
wn, the capital, before it was deſtroyed by the 
fires of 1766, conſiſted of about fifteen hundred 
jouſes, which were moſtly built of brick; and 
tis ſtill the ſeat of government, and may be 
alled the chief refidence of the governor, who 
provided with a country villa called Pilgrims, 
inated within a mile of it: his ſalary was 
niſed by Queen Ann from twelve hundred to 
wo thouſand pounds per annum, the whole 
if which is paid out of the exchequer, and 
targed to the account of the four and a half 
e cent. duty. The form of the government 
this iſland ſo very nearly reſembles that of 
lmaica, which has already been deſcribed, that 
t is unneceſſary to enter into detail, except 1 
0 obſerve that the council is compoſed of 
welpe members, and the aſſembly of twenty- 
wo. The moſt important variation reſpects the 
wurt of chancery, which in Barbadoes is 
wſtituted of the governor and council, whereas 
n Jamaica the governor is ſole chancellor. 
u the other hand, in Barbadoes, the gover- 
wr ſits in council, even when the latter are 
ting in a legiſlative capacity. This, in Ja- 
ca would be conſidered improper and un- 
| conſtitutional 
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BOOK conſtitutional. It may alfo be obſerved, that 
the courts of grand ſeſſions, common pleas and 
exchequer, in Barbadoes, are diſtin from 
each other, and not, as in Jamaica,” united 
and blended in one fupreme court of judica- 
| ture. | | 
=, | I ſhall cloſe my account of Barbadoes with 
s the following authentic document: | 


= Py 
* 2. 
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Grenada and its Dependencies. | 


Firſt diſcovery, name and inhabitants —Prenth in. 
vaſion and eſtabliſhment in 1650.—-War with, 
and extermination of the natives.— This ifland 
and its dependencies conveyed to the Count de 
Cerillac. Miſconduct and puniſhment of the de. 
pu pA governor. — The colony reverts to the crown 
of France.—State of the iſland in-1900.—4nd 
again in 1162, when captured by the Engliſh — 
Stipulations in favour of the French inhabitants. 

 —Pirſt meaſures of the Britiſh government — 
Claim of the crown to levy @ duty of 44 per 
cent. on produce exported. —Arguments for and 
object ions againſt the meaſure.—Decifion of the 
court of king's bench on this important queſtion, 
—Ytridures on ſome 2 advanced 4 the 
lord chief juſtice on this occa ſion.— Tranſations 
within the colony. — Royal inſtruct ions in fawur 
of the Roman Catholic capitulants.— Internal 
diſſentions.—Defenceleſs ſtate.— French invaſion 
in 1179.—Brave defence of the garriſon.— Un- 
conditional ſurrender.—Hardſhips exerciſed to- 
wards the Engliſh planters and their creditors. 
—Reareſs given by the court of France.—Gre- 
nada, &c. reſtored to Great Britain by the peace 
of 1783.— Freſent ſlate of the colony in reſpect 
to cultivation, productions and exports ; govern- 
ment and population. 


GRENADA was diſcovered by, and received 
its name from, Chriſtopher Columbus in bis 
third voyage, in the year 1498. He found it 
poſſeſſed by a numerous and warlike people, 
amo 


— 
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mongſt whom it does not appear that the Sp4.CHAP 

tiards ever attempted to force a ſettlement, 
They had a nobler prize to contend for on the WW 
continent, and a . elapſed before the other 


tions of Europe conſidered the regions of the 
„u. New world as countries, wherein all men might 
ith, Nee on what ſuited their convenience, without 
an ay regard to the proper inhabitants. Thus the 
„ (Cbaraibes of Grenada happily remained in peace- 
. il obſcurity until the year 1650, when the ava- 
ice and ambition of a reſtleſs individual de- 
ited them to deſtruction. a 
This perſon was Monſ. Du Parquet, the French 
prernor of Martinico, nephew and heir of Deſ- 
umbuc, of whom memorable mention is made 
u the annals of St. Chriſtopher. Notwithſtand- 
ug that the French eſtabhſhment in Martinico 
1 itſelf of recent date, and that a great part of 


in hat iſland ſtill remained uncultivated; and al- 
„ bough another eſtabliſhment was, at the ſame 


ime, begun by the ſame nation, in the large 


T ud fertile iſland of Guadaloupe, yet ſuch was 
le rapaciouſneſs of this 2 that upwards 
%o hundred hardy ruffians were eaſily col- 
Tn. ted by Du Parquet's encouragement for an at- 
lmpt on Grenada; and it is apparent, from 


e nature and magnitude of the preparations, 
dat it was conſidered as an enterprize of diffi- 
ulty and danger. TRIES „ 

The hiſtory of this expedition, which took 
lace in June 1650, is related at large by Father 
Iv Tertre, whoſe account exhibits ſuch a mon- 
rous mixture of fanaticiſm and knavery in the 
ndut of its leaders, as cannot be contem- 


ved flated without indignation and horror. Al- 
= tough it is evident that the French had not the 
it 


walleſt juſtifiable pretence for this invaſion, 
fet we 1 the commanders adminiſtering the 
holy 


ook holy ſacrament, in the moſt ſolemii manne, t 
III. all the ſoldiers on their embarkation; and again 
rw on their landing, Du Parquet, caufing a croſs tc 
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be erected, compelled them to kneet down 
fore it, and join in devout prayer to Alinight 
God, for ſucceſs to their enterprize. 

This commander ſeems however to have had 
few ſcruples of conſcience concerning the juſ 
tice' of his proceedings; for, having been re 
ceived and entertained with the utmoſt kindneſ 
and cordiality by the natives (contrary to his er 
pectation, and perhaps to his wiſhes) he thought 
it neceflary to affect ſome little regard to mode 
ration, by pretending to open a treaty with thi 
chief of the Charaibes for the purchaſe of the 
country. He gave the natives (obſerves Du Tet 
tre) ſome knives and hatchets, and a whe quanti 
ty of glaſs beads, beſides two bottles of brandy 
the chaf himſelf; and thus (continues he) wa 
the iſland fairly ceded to the French nation by 
the natives themſelves in lawful purchaſe! A 
ter this notable tranſaction, it is not wonderfi 
that the French ſhould conſider the refuſal « 
the poor ſav to confirm the agreement, 
eontumacy and rebellion. | 

Du Parquet, having thus eſtabliſhed à colon 
in Grenada, and built a fort for its protection 


left the government of the iſland to 4 kinfmani | | 
named Le Compte, a man, according to Du Ter |oft 
tre, who poſſeſſed very ſingular talents for gol the 
vernment; and was remarkable for clemency aui rog 
humanity. We find this gentleman however ing 
eight months afterwards, engaged in a moon 
bloody war with the Charaibes; in the proſecuſſ „ye 
tion of which he authorized ſuch acts of cruel 

of ( 


_ furniſh a portrait of him very differen 
m that which the hiftorian has exhibite 
On receiving news of the revolt of the native 
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+, bn Parquet ſent a reinforcement of three CHAP. 
gain hundred men from Martinico, with orders to II. 
ſs olfMertirpate the natives altogether; but Le Compte 
i de. tems not to have wanted any incitement to 
bras of barbarity; for Du Tertre admits that he 

had already proceeded to murder, without mer- 
ad icy, every Charaibe that fell into his hands; not 
* Jul paring even the women and children. * 
| rel Of the manner in which this humane and ac- 
nel ompliſhed commander, and his civilized fol- 
8 erMW vers, conducted hoftilities againſt theſe” miſe- 
ugh able people, we may form an idea, from a cir- 
ode camſtance that occurred in one of their expe- 
the ditions, of which the reverend hiſtorian con- 
e dudes his narrative as follows : © Forty of the 
Ter Charaibes were maſſacred on the ſpot. About 
ani forty others, who had eſcaped the ſword, ran to- 
7 job rards a preeipice, from whence they caſt them. 

{elves headlong into the ſea, and miſerably pe- 
a Dl rihed. A beautiful young girl of twelve or thir- 
| teen years of age, who was taken alive, became 
the object of diſpute between two of our of- 
|| 0 fcers, each of them claiming her as his lawful 
t, 480 prize; a third coming up, put an end to the ebn- 
eſt, by ſhooting the girl through the head. The 
lon place from whieh theſe barbarians threw them- | 
11008 {:lves into to the ſea, has been called ever fince 
man: Morne des Sauteurs. * Our people (having 
Terſß loft but one man in the expedition) proceeded in 
r go the next place to fet fire to the cottages, and 
f 2140 wot up the proviſions of the ſavages, and, hav- 
ever ing deſtroyed, or taken away, every thing be- 
= longing to them, returned in high ſprrits,” (bien 
| Joyeu x.) | þ 1077. OM | | 
ru By a ſeries of ſuch enormities the whole race 
cre" of Charaibes that poſſeſſed Grenada in 1650, was 

| een ſpeedily 


* Leapers Hill. 
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B O © E ſpeedily exterminated, and the French, having 
III. in this manner butchered all the natives, proceed. 


ed, in the next place, to maſlacre each other. 

I be particulars of this civil conteſt may, with. 
out injury to my readers, be omitted. I ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, that the ſupreme authori. 
ty of, Du Parquet and his lieutenant, was at 
length eſtabliſhed in Grenada; but the. expence 
which had attended the plantation from its outſet, 
and the maintenance of the force which Du Par. 
quet had been compelled to furniſh in fupport of 
his authority, had ſo greatly injured his-fortune 
as to induce him to look out for a-purchaſer of al 
his rights and poſſeſſions in this iſland and its de. 
pendencies. In 1656 ſuch a purchaſer offered in 
the Count de Cerillac, to whom the whole was 
conveyed for 30,000 crowns. ro 099 7 
The conduct of Cerillac towards the. inhabi- 
tants of his newly acquired dominion was highly 
injudicious and oppreſſive. He appointed a go- 
vernor of ſo arrogant and rapacious a diſpoſition, 
and ſupported him in his extortions with ſuch 
obſtinacy, as to compel the moſt reſpectable of 
the ſettlers to quit the country and ſeek for fafe- 
ty under a milder government. At length the 
people that remained took the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice into their own hands; by ſeizing on the 
perſon of the governor, and bringing him to a 
public trial. The criminal was condemned to be 
hanged ; but he pleaded noble birth, and de- 
manded the honour of decollation. His requeſt 
would have been granted, but unluckily an er- 
pert executioner .in the buſineſs of beheading 
could not readily be found; the judges therefore 
compounded the matter with his excellency, by 
conſenting that he ſhould be ſhot, and he ſuffered 
in that mode with great compoſure. 


Some 
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ut little profit from his capital, convey 
ights and intereſt in Grenada, &c. to the French 
Weſt-Indian company; whoſe charter being abo- 
med in 1674, the iſland from thenceforward be- 
ame veſted in the crown of France.  * 
Under the various revolutions and calamities 
nich had thus attended this unfortunate planta- 
fon, it may well be imagined that cultivation had 
mde hut little progreſs in it ; but although order 
nd ſubmiſſion were at length introduced by the 
dbliſhment of the royal authority, various cauſ- 


1.. Ws concurred to keep the colony in a ſtate of po- 
in Whit) and depreſſion for any Years afterwards. 
ven fo late as 1700, if Raynal has been rightly 


mormed, the iſland contained no more than 25 1 
ſlitesand 525 blacks; who were employed on 3 
Jantations of ſugar, and 532 of indigo. 3 

After the peace of Utrecht, the government of 
Innce began to turn its attention towards her 
eſt Indian poſſeſhons. Grenada however, for 
ny years, partook leſs of its care than the reſt. 


\fe. bad no conſtant correſpondence with the mo- 
the er country : ſome oppreſſive regulations of the 
of Wuners-general ruined the cultivation of one of 
the Wi ſtaples, tobacco: and the planters had not the 
o a eus of obtaining a ſupply of negroes from 


be rica, ſufficient for the purpoſe of cultivati 
de- Naar to any extent. Theſe inconveniencies l 
zeſt Wien into a ſmuggling intercourſe with the Dutch: 
ex- Neſource which at length changed their circum-. 


nces for the better; encreaſed their numbers 
dd occaſioned a great part of the country to be 
tled, inſomuch that when, in the year 17/62, 
e fortune of war made the Engliſh maſters of 
is and the reſt of the French Charaibee Iſlands, 
renada and the Grenadines are ſaid to haye 

| yielded 


some years after this, Monſieur de Cetillac,'CHAP. 
he proprietor, receiving, as it may be ſuppoſed, 1 
all his : 
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B 0 OK Fielded annually, in clayed and muſconado 


III. gar, a quantity to about 11, oo . 
S of muſcovado o 15 cwt. each, and about 2% 
lbs. of indigo. 7 


Grenada fu rendered on capitulation i in Feb 
- ary 1762, and, with its dependepcies, was final 
ceded to Great Britain by the definitive treaty 
pour e at Paris on the 1oth of Feb un 176 
Lucia being reftored at the fame time 
France. The chief ſtipulations in favour of 
inhabitants, as well by the 0 . the 


cles of capitulation, were t Iſt, That, ! 

4 they would become by their {oe ſubject 

| ol Great Britain, they ſhould enjoy their prop er 

ties at YEA vx and le ou 1 

as the reſt of is Majeſty $ ſubjecis of ihe ot. vas 

tiſb Leeward ff kw "0 ly, with reſpect to ref did 

fon, they were put on the ſame footing as the {iſ 1d 

habitants of Canada, viz. liberty was given 8 09! 

to exereiſe it according to the rites of the Roni vi 

church, as fer as the laws of Great 1 1 jo all 

ted. adly. Such of the "ou hve que 

as choſe to quit the iſland, wig hays liberty bm 

EW to do, and eighteen months ſhould be A 1 

| them to diſpoſe of their effects. the 

[| The iſland and itb dependencies b thus Mo u 

come a Briith colony, one of che 8 meaſuſ 4 
We: - of government was to iſſue a proclamation und 

| - the great ſeal, bearing date the 7th of Odi 'ers 

1763, wherein, amongſt other things, it 18 deri 

clared « that all perſons inhabiting im, or reſq 03 

ing to, the iſland of Grenada, might conhde then 

© the royal protection for the enjoyment of lou 

* benefit of: the laws of England, with the gy m. 

e of appeal to the king in council, as fully as Ling 

* inhabitants of the other Britiſh Colomes * 

8 America under the king's immediate gove Phat 

© ment,” e dawn n 1 — 
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letters patent under the great ſeal, had given CHAP, 
« expreſs power and direction to the governor, as II. 
ſoon as the ſtate and circumſtances of the colo 
ny would admit thereof, with the advice and 

« conſent of the council, and the repreſentatives ' 

« of the people, to make, conſtitute, and ordain 

laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances for the good go- 
* rernment thereof, as near as may be agreeably 
* to the laws of England, and under ſuch regula- 
tions and reſtrictions as are uſed in the other 
# Britiſh colomies.”? - _ 

This proclamation was followed by another, 
cated the 26th of March 1764, inviting purcha- 
ers upon certain terms and conditions. 

The governor thus ſaid to have been appointed, 
vas general Melville, whoſe commiſſion however 
dd not bear date until the gth of April 1764, 
nd the aſſembly which he was directed to ſum- 
non, met for the firſt time in 1765; previous to 
yhich, the Britiſh inhabitants were jrreſiſtibly 
alled to the diſcuſhon of a great conſtitutional 
geſtion ; of which it is proper I ſhould now give 
bme account. e +F | 
The queſtion aroſe from the information, that 
the crown, conceiving itſelf entitled by the terms 
of the capitulation to the Suey of 4+ per cent. upon 
Enes duce exported from the newly ceded iſ- 

8„ 28 pug. at . — = _ let- 
ters patent, bearing date the 2oth July 1964, or- 
dering an — . virtue of the prerogative 
wyal, that from and aſter the agth of September, 
ben next enſuing, ſuch duty or import in ſpecie, 
bould be levied in Grenada; in lieu of al ut 
f rag and duties formerly paid to the French 
We have ſeen, in the hiſtory of Barbadoes, in 
Yhat manger the inhabitants of that iſland be- 
ame fubjeR to the duty in queſtion; and to what 

purpoſes 


— 


BOOK urpoſes the money was expreſsly ſtipulated te 
> by which that impoſition was originally eſtabliſh 


The king was ready enough to overawe, or tc 


bly; but he left them the form and ſemblance xt 


detrimental to the other Leeward Iſlands. © 
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e applied; but, unjuſtifiable as were the mean; 


ed in Barbadoes, the _ was, apparently, the 
grant of the people themſelves, by their repre 
ſentatives in their legiſlative capacity. Ever 
Charles the II. in whoſe reign the grant paſſed 
though a rapacious and unprincipled monarch 
did not openly claim the right of aying taxes þ 
his own authority in a colony which had an a 
ſembly of its own, competent to that purpoſe 


corrupt the members which compoſed that aſſem 


leaſt, of a free government. | 

In defence of the preſent meaſure, it was urg 
ed that Grenada being a conquered country, the 
king was inveſted with the power of putting the 
inhabitants under what form of government he 
thought beſt ; that he might have granted them 
what terms of capitulation, and have concludec 
what articles of peace with them he ſaw fit; and 
further, that the aſſurance to the inhabitants of 
Grenada, in the articles of capitulation, that 
they ſhould enjoy their properties and privileges 
in like manner as the other his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in the Britiſh Leeward Iſlands, neceſſarily im- 
plied that they were bound to ſubmit to the ſame 
conſequences of their being ſubje&s as were ſub- 
mitted to by the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands; ¶ cif 
one of which was the payment of the duty in ve 
queſtion. It was ſaid therefore that the demand I jec 
of this duty was moſt reaſonable, equitable and ob 
political ; br that it was only putting Grenada, WW xp; 
as to duties, on the ſame footing with all the Bri- ¶ ut 
tiſh Leeward Iſlands. If Grenada paid more, it 
would be detrimental to her, if leſs, it would be 
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on the other fide, it was contended, that the CHAR; 


letters patent were void on two points, the firſt 
vas © that although they had been granted be- 
fore the proclamation of the th of October 1963, 
yet the king could not exerciſe ſuch, a legiſlative 
yower over a conquered country. The ſecond 
point was, „that although the king bad ſuffici- 
eat power and authority, before the th of Octo—- 
der 1763, to do ſuch a legiſlative act, he had di · 
reſted himſelf of ſuch authority previous to the 
letters patent of the 2oth of july 1764 — 

The crown. however perſiſting in its claim, and 
the inhabitants in oppoſing it, ſue was joined 
au the arguments that I have ſtated; and the 
queſtion was at length referred to a ſolemn ad- 
udication before the judges of the Court of 
King's Bench in England “. thug 

The caſe was elaborately argued in Weſtmin - 
ſer-hall; four ſeveral times; and in Michaelmas 
erm 19774, Lord chief juſtice Mansfield pro- 
wunced judgment, againſt the crown, The con- 
[quence was, that the duty in queſtion was abo - 
iſhed, not only in Gr but alſo in the ced - 


It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the inhabĩ · 
ants of all theſe iſlands had ſufhcient, cauſe for 
erultation at a verdi ſo favourable to their in · 
tereſts; but the circumſtances on which the de- 
eilon was founded, and the doctrines which 
vere promulgated along with it, became the ſub. 
jet of much animadverfion; and indeed (if I may 
obtrude my own opinion in ſuch a caſe) they 
pear to me to be of a dangerous and unconſti- 


mutional tendency, WY UN | 
Vor. I. 75 A a The 


* The caſe is related at large in Cowper's Reporu- 


WIW determination folety on the cireumſtanoe that 
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BOOK The noble and venerable judge who pto- 
IH. nounced the opinion of the Court, reſted the 


the proclamations of October 1763, and March 
1764, were of prior date to the letters patent; 
obſerving that the king had precluded himſelf 
from the exerciſe of legiſlative authority over 
Grenada, before the letters patent were iſſued. 
“Through inattention, he ſaid, of the king's 
- fervants, in inverting the order in which the in. 
ſtruments ſhould have paſſed, the laſt act vn 
contradictory to, and a violation of the firſt, and 
on that aecount null and void.“ But, although 
the noble lord confined the mere legal queſtion 
to 4 narrow compaſs, he judged it — at 
the ſame time; to enter on a wide and extenfive 
field of diſcuſſion in ſupport of the regal autho- 
rity over - conquered countries; maintaining 
« that it is left to the king to grant or refuſe a 
capitulation;—if he refuſes, and puis the' inla- 
 bitants to the fword, or otherwiſe exterminate: 
them, all the lands belong to himſelf. If here 
ceives the inhabitants under his protection, and 
grants them their property, he has a power 
to fix ſuch terms and conditions as he thinks pro- 
per. He may (ſaid the noble judge) yield up the 
conqueſt, or retain it, on what terms he 1 
and change part, or the whole, of the ſaw, or 
political form of its government, as he ſees beſt.” 
in reply to an obſervation, that no adjudged 
caſe, in point, had been adduced, the noble lord 
deelared that this was not to be wondered at, 
e inafmuch as no queſtion was ever ſtarted be- 
fore, but that the king has a right 10 u lexiſlatiut If dis 
authority over a conquered country; and + quot- I 21 
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ed an opinion of the crown lawyers in 1722, in I for 
reſpe& of Jamaica. The aſſembly of that iſland I 90. 
being refractory, it was referred to Sir _ (ol 

orke N eve 
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pro- Yorke and Sir Clement Wearge 
the Ml could be done if the aſſemb — — odſtinateby II. 
that pm to withhold all 
reported, that © if Jamaica was ſt} — 4 

aden as a cunguerad i und, che king 
ight to levy taxes upon . but . 
it was to be conſidered in the ſame light ag 
ther colonies, no tax could be impoſed on the in- 
habitants, e ee 
m ad of purliament. 

t is im I think, not to we, 
throughout- theſe, and other parts of ko learn- 
a judge's argument, à certain degree of bia 
viing, from the unbappy diſſentions which, 
CEE that period, broke out into a civil wat' 
between Great — and her colemies; in the 
progreſs of which, it is believed, this noble per- 
ln di iſhed himſelf as an active partizaty\ 
ud a powerful advocate for the unconditional 
ſupremacy: of the mother country. I — 9 
therwiſe be chargeable with great arroganes in 
preſuming to differ from ſuch weight of authohi- 
F; but  farely' it will be permitted me to examine 

doctrime maintained on this oocaſion, by the 
tet of thoſe caſes, which the noble judge himmſelf 
adduced in its ſupport. In ſuch an examination, 
aſes, plain argument and common fenſe may ſupply 
or tbe fabtleties of legal nd and the want 
N. of profeſional learniag. | 
led WM The caſes chiefly relied on by the learned 
lord Wl judge, were thoſe of Ireland, Wales, Berwick. 
} at, MW and New York; in all which places it was'af- 
| be- ¶ ſerted that the king, after their conqueſt, had, of 
tive bis own, authority, exerciſed the powers of le- 
not- eilature, by introducing an alteration of their 
in former laws, and eſtabliſhing a' new ſyſtem of 
and I government. over the inhabitants. No man 
ulip I (obſerved his lordſhip, in the caſe of Ireland,) 
orke ever ſaid that the cbange in the laws of that coun- 

| Aa 2 try 
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crown' could not do it.“ 


— Witz the utmoſt deference however to the fen. WM! 


REC Et Send GS, 


timents of this great and enlightened lawyer, 1 WW! 
preſume to think that the queftion was not fim- 
ply,” Whether the crown alone, or the parlia- 
ment of England, had the right of 6 exereiſing 
the authority contended for ?—I will even admit 

that the interpoſition of parliament was unnecef. 

ſary. Still however the main queſtion remains 
3 anſwered,” which is, To uat extent may 

the-noyal prerogative in fuch caſes be exerted ? Did 

the noble judge mean to aſſert that, conqueſt de- 

ſtroys all the rights of; the. conquered, and that 

the king, in changing their laws and form; of go- 
vernment, has a right to preſeribe to them, no- 
merely the Engliſh conſtitution ; but any other 

ſyſtem, he thinks beſt? If ſuch was the opinion, 

it may be affirmed that the caſes which bis lord. 

ſhip, adduced in ſupport of his argument, war- 
rant no ſuch concluſiuu . 

IJ be firſt caſe was that of Ireland. The fact, 
ſays the noble lord, comes out clearly to be, that 
Ireland raceiueu the laws of England by the char-' WM 
_ + payers Henry II. King John and WF. 

n 2.5 GRASS i Hog ei ai nb 

y Of Wales, the noble lord obſerves that the i 
ſtatute of Wales (12 Edward J.) is certainly no 1 
more than regulations made ty the ting. in fis . 
con for the government of Wales, and that - 
the king governed it ar d con * but let us 
hear on this ſuhject the learned judge Black- 
ſtone. This, territory, obſerves: Blackſtone, 
being then entirely re- annexed (by a kind of feo- (f 
dal reſumption) to the dominion of the croun of . 


* 
* 


England, or, as the ſtatute of Rutland expreſſes - 
it, terra Walliae cum incolis ſuis, prius regi jure o 
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the finiſhing ſtroke to their independency, was 
riven by the ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. c. 26. which 
i the ſame time gave the utmoſt advancement to 
their civil proſperity, by admitting them to- 
torough communication of laws with the ſubjefts 
of England. Thus were this brave people gra- 
dually conquered into the enjoyment of true li- 
terty; being inſenſibly put upon the ſame foot ng, 
nd made fellow citizens with their conquerors.” 
Another cafe was that of Berwick, which, ob- 
erved the noble lord, © after the conqueſt of it, 
vas governed by charters from the crown, with- 
mt the interpoſition of parliament, till the reign 
of James I.“ The noble judge would haye - 
ated this caſe more fairly, had he ſaid that 
Edward I. af the requeſt of the inhabitants, con- 
irmed to them the enjoyment of their ancient 
laws; but that © its- conftitution was put on ar 
Engliſh footing, by a charter of king James.“ 

Theſe are the very words of Blackſtone. © 
The caſe next quoted by the learned judge was 
that of New York, which was .conquered from, 
he Dutch in 1664, and, like Wales, remained 
n poſſeſſion of moſt- of its former inhabitants. 
* King Charles II. (obſerves the noble judge) 
changed the form of their conſtitution and poli- 
tical government; by granting it to the duke of 
Jork, to hold of his crown under all the regula- 
ions contained in the letters patent.” So far is 
tue; but what followed ? This duke of York 
(afterwards James II.) was a man whoſe princi- 
ples of government were in the higheſt degree re- 
pugnant and inimical to thoſe of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. Accordingly he attempted at firſt 
o introduce into the newly acquired country, 
- a ſyſtem 


. Jo's , 222 e 137 Pp, if 9.8 »y "= S- ; 
jam in proprietatis dominium totaliter et cum muh. CRP. 
ritate converſa eſt, et coronae regni Angliae tan. . II. 
quam pars corporis ejuſdem annexa et unita. But 
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BOOK a fyſtem little conſonant to Britiſh freedom; bull i: 
III. He was diſappointed and defeated. He was con 
>> pelled, much againſt his inclination, to allow toil | 


people to chooſe deputies to repreſent them 

the legiſlature; and theſe deputies actually vo 

< that all the ordinances which had been mad 

by the governor and council, before the peop 

were admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlature, we 

invalid, becauſe they were paſſed in a manner u 

geen to. the conſtitution of England“ 

rom this recital, it is I think evident that t 

1 noble and learned judge miſtook the gift of th 

nf or rather confounded together tn 

things which are totally diſtin& and repugnar 

. in their nature; for he appears to have — 

ed the prerogative in the King, of artending 

| Ai newly acquired ſubjects, the benefits of ti 

[ Engliſh conflitution, as equivalent to the right « 

= ruling them by whatever. conſtitution or ſyſtet 

| of government he pleaſes; or, by none at all. 

| - It would ſeem then that, if the caſes whis 

| - have been adduced prove any thing, they pro 

| that the crown neither has preſcribed, nor coul. 

preſcribe, any form of government incompatib| 

with the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, t 

any colony or territory whatever, Whether 2c 

uired by conqueſt or ſettlement ;-—and good au 

thorities are not wanting in ſupport of this doc 

trine. The king of Great Britain (ſays an ex 

cellent writer *) although at the head of a fret 

ſtate, may, in his own right, hold other ſtate 

| | under a form M government that is not free; 2 
; 
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. he does, for inſtance, the ſtates of the electorate 
* of Hanover. He may too even as king of Grea 
Britain, by virtue of his prerogative and as ge 
neraliſſi mo of the empire, hold "a —_ 
| * 1 
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late (for the time being) under a form of go- CHAP. 
vernment that is not free; that is, under military „ 
Jaw : but, in the inſtant that ſuch conquered ſtate 

is, by treaty. of peace, or otherwiſe, ceded. to 

the crown of Great Britain, in that mſtant it un- 
bibes the ſpirit of the conſtitution, it is natura- 
lzed; it is aſſimilated to the government, it is 
governable and to be governed by, and under all 
thoſe powers with which the governing power of 
king, lords and commons is inveſted by the con- 
ſtitution; but it is not governable, neither is to 
be governed, by any powers which. the govern- 


ing power of king, lords and commons does no 
plſeſs from the conſtitution :.as for example, it 
cannot be governed on the principles of ſla very; 
becauſe the governing. power of, king, lords an 
commons is appointed by the conſtitution to go- 
vern on the principles of liberty.“ Surely it is 
a propoſition abſurd and monſtrous on the very 
face of it, to ſay that a limited monarch, in a 
free ſtate, may govern * part of the dominions 
of ſuch a ſtate in an arbitrary and tyrannical 
manner. A body of ſubjects ſo governed, would, 
if ſufficiently numerous, be fit inſtruments to 
enſla ve the reſt V7 PI; BY: 't 

The intelligent reader will admit the vaſt im- 
portance of this queſtion, both to the preſent age 
ind to poſterity; and perceiye how greatly the 
deareſt 1atereſts of men, who, in the contingen- 
cies of war, ſhall hereafter fall under the Britiſh 
dominion, may poſſibly be concerned in its diſ- 
cuſſion. To ſuch —— no apology will be ne- 
cellary, for the detail which I have thought it my 
duty to give on a ſuhject of ſuch, conſtitutiona] 
ee now return to tranſactions with 

Sena ont ue, 2006205 ei 

It has _ ſtated that the firſt allembly met an 
1765. At that time none of the French, Roma 

| | atho 
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BOOK Catholic inhabitants claimed a right, or even ex. 
III. preſſed a defire, of becoming members, either of 


the council or aſſembly: but in 1768 the gover. 
nor received inftructions from the crown, to ad- 
mit two of them into the council, and to deelare 
others to be eligible into the aſſembly, on taking 
the oaths'of allegiance and ſupremacy. The go. 
vernor was directed alſo to include the names of 
certain perſons of this deſcription, in the eom- 
miſſion of the peace: 1 
Thbeſe inſtructions, and the meaſures which 
were taken in conſequence thereof, gave riſe to 
violent commotions and party divihons in the 
colony, which, being embittered by religious 
controverſy, continue to divide the inhabitants 
to the preſent hour. It were highly unbecoming 
in me (a ſtranger to the iſland) to flatter the paſſi- 
ons of one party or the other; and I ſhould rea- 
dily conſign all the circumſtances to oblivion, 
but that it is my duty as an hiſtorian, to ſtate 
without prejudice ſuch particulars as may, in 
their conſequences, affect the general welfare of 
the colony, that the errors of one age may ſerve 
as a leſſon to the ner. 10 
The oppoſition that was given by the Britiſh 
inhabitants to the'appointment of any of the Ro- 
man Catholic capitulants to ſeats in the legiſſa- 
ture, aroſe, I believe, originally from an idea 
that the royal inſtructions in this caſe were in di- 
rect violation of the teſt act of Charles II. 2 
requires that all 'perſons enjoying any place 
truſt or profit ſhall; in addition my the 1 
allegiance and ſupremacy, ſubſcribe a declaration 
againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper.” By the king's 
inſtructions, above cited, bis Roman Catholie 
fabjets of Grenada were declared eligible with- 
dut ſubleribing to this declaration. 
2 0 l 8 Liberal 
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Liberal and enlightened minds at this day are C HAP. 


ls 
r of Wit eaſily reconciled to the doctrine that an adbe- II. 
ver- Wrence to mere ſpeculative opinions in matters . 


ith, ought to drive any loyal ſubject from the 
ervice ot his country, or deprive a man (other- 
file entitled) of the enjoyment of thoſe honours 
nd diſtinctions, the diſtribution of which the 
riſdom of the laws has aſſigned to the ſovereign. 
Much leſs will it be thought that ſuch a man is 
myorthy of that confidence which his neigh- 
jours and fellow citizens, who are beſt acquaint- 
ad with his principles and virtues, and are them- 
klves of a different perſuaſion, ſhall think fit to 
repoſe in him. At the ſame time, it muſt be ac- 
tnowledged that the recent and then depending 
aim in the crown, to lay taxes on Grenada b 
1s 0wn authority, gave the inhabitants juſt cauſe 
ofapprehenfion that the royal inſtructions in the 
reſent caſe were founded, in like manner, on a 
netenſion to legiſlative authority, ſubverſive of 
their own colonial aſſembly. © - 
On the other hand, it was alledged that the 
teſt act was never meant to extend to the Britiſh 
plantations ; that it was confined, both in its let- 
er and ſpirit, to the kingdom of England and the 
own of Berwick; and though it were true that 


iNa< Inis the practice of the courts of Grenada to adopt 
dea both the common and ſtatute law of England, it 
di- {Ws contended nevertheleſs, that the adoption 
neh Meuld extend*only to fuch of the Engliſh -ſta- 
+ of Fiites as were applicable to the peculiar fitua- 
of on of the colony. It was urged that the act 

a queſtion originated in an age of religious 
the frenzy and: fanatic violence. The authority of 


liſtory was adducd to prove that it was particu- 
olic Ferly promoted by a worthleſs individual, from 
ith⸗aimoſity to the Duke of York, who was obliged, 
u conſequence of it, to reſign the great office of 


— — — = - — 
i 
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III. u Soppon rted, inſtead. of being conſidered as ſuite 


1779. 


accuſations of the parties. The, complaints i 
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x Lord High Admiral. A law thus founded ang 


circumſtances of a new and infant colon 
A it was ſaid, to be expunged on th 
Engliſh ſtatute book. 

What influence theſe, or other conſideration 
had on the Britiſn Miniſtry, I preſume not 
ſay. It is certain that the king refuſed, to re 
voke his inſtructions; in conſequence where 
the moſt zealous of the proteſtant members « 
the aſſembly declining to attend, it was {el 
dom that a houſe could be formed. Publi 
affairs ſoon fell into. the utmoſt confuſion, an 
in this ſtate of faction and-perplexity, the iſlan 
continued, until its m espture by the Freneh i 


On this occaſion, charges were brought again 
the French inhabitants which I will not repeat 
becauſe I have no other evidence to ſuppot 
them than the mutual reproaches, and xeciproc 


deed which were loudly matte on the part of tli 
French, of an uſurpation of their deareſt right 
by the prevailing faction, ſeemed to inf th 
they relied rather on juſtification than denial. 

The French miniſtry however required 
other encouragement for attacking. this iſlanc 
than the defenceleſs ſtate in which, all-the Br 
tiſh ſettlements. in the Weſt Indies were at 
juncture notoriouſly left. The hopeleſs and de 
ſtructive war in North America had drawn toi 
vortex all the powers, reſources, and exertion 
of Great Britain. Already had Dominica an 
St. Vincent become a ſacrifice to that unfomu 
nate conteſt; when it fell to the lot of Grenac 
to experience her ſhare of the general mou 
tune. 


a 


es 
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On the 2d of 7 1779, a French armament, CHAR 
conſiſting of a of 25 ſhips of the line, 10 II. 
frigates, and 53000 troops, under the command 


of the Count D'Eſtaing, off the har- 
bour and town of St. George: the whole force 
of the iſland was compoſed of go men of the 
48th regiment, 300 militia of the iſland, and 159 
ſeamen from the merchant ſhips ; and its for- 
tifications confiſted chiefly of an entrenehment 
which had been haſtily thrown up, round the 
ſummit of the Hoſpital hill. This entrench- 
ment the Count D Eſtaing inveſted the next 
day, at the head of 3, ooo of his beſt forces, 
which he led up in three columns, and after a 
hard conflict and the loſs of 300 men carried 
the lines. Never did ſo ſmall a body of men 
make a nobler defence againſt ſuch inequality 
of numbers. The governor (Lord mag wen 
and the remains of his little garriſon, immedi- 
itely retired into the old fort, at the mouth of 
the harbour 3 which however was ' wholly unte- 
table, being commanded by the Hoſpital-hill 
battery, the guns of which having been moſt 
unfortunately Jeft' unſpiked, were now turned 
zainſt them. At day-break, the French opened 
a battery of two twenty-four againſt 
the walls of the old fort. In this ſituation, the 
governor. and inhabitants had no: reſource but 
in the hopes of abtaining favourable terms of 
© rr ;/and herein they were diſappoint- 
Their propoſals were ſcornfully rejected, 
and fuch hard and extraordinary terms offered 
and inſiſted on by Count d'Eſtaing, as left them 
no alternative but the ſacrifice of their honour, 
or an unconditional ſurrender. They embraced 
the latter; and it muſt be acknowledged that 
the protection which was offered to the help- 
lels inhabitants of the town, and their property, 
not 


. . ww tions wa 


BOOK not only while the treaty was de 
III. - after the ſurrender of theaſland at diſcretion, 
t xeflected the higheſt luſtre on the diſcipline, 28 
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pending but alſo 


well! as humanity, of the conquerors. Protec 
tion and ſafe- guards were granted on every ap- 
plication, and thus a town was ſaved from plun. 


der, which by the ſtrict rules of war, might have 
been given up to an exaſperated ſoldiery. 

It is to be lamented that the ſubſequent con. 
duct of the French government of Grenada, to- 
wards its new ſubjects, was not quite ſo gene. 
rous. By an ordinance af che Count de Dura, 
the new governor, they were enjoined; under 
the penalty of military execution and confiſea- 
tion r from the payment, directly or 

a 


indirectly, o debts due by them to-Briiſh 


ſubjects, reſiding in any part of the Britiſh do. 


minions; and by another ordinance, the prohi- 
bition was extended to ſuch debts owing to the 
ſubjects of the united provinces of Holland, as 
were guaranteed by any of the ſubjects of Gre: 


Britain. The Count DEſtaing had inſerted 
- clauſes to the ſame effect, in the form of capi. 


tulation which he had tendered to the garriſon, 
and it was thoſe prohibitions: that induced the 
Britiſh inhabitants, with an honeſt indignation, 


to riſque the conſequence of an unconditional 
ſurrender, rather than ſubmit to them. With 
the virtue and integrity that it is to be hoped 
will for ever diſtinguiſh the Britiſh character 
they conſidered no ſacrifice ſo great as the vi- 
olation of that confidence, which had been re- 
poſed in them by their friends and creditors in 


Europe. But the ordinances went ſtill further. 
By the regulations which they contained, it was 


enacted that all the eſtates belonging to Enghi 


abſentees, ſhould be put into the hands of ce! 


tain perſons to be nominated by the governo 


Called 
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e conque! 


th the- 
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alled conſervators; and the produce he paid CHAP.” 
to the i 
uctioned by authority; and the abſent propris ..]. .. 
urs were not the only victims. The ſhameful 
eility with Which every French claimant Was 


ublie treaſury. Thus was plunder 


it into poſſeſſion of eſtates, to which the 


viteſt pretenſion was ſet up, gave the reſi- 
at planters reaſon to apprehend, that the only 


nulgence they were to expect, was that which 
liphemus promiſed: Ui les, of being devoured 


arte U 

of theſe injurious proceedings, and va- 
us acts of nal oppreſſion, inflicted on 
inhabitants of Grenada, were, 
them, imputed to the too great influence 
governor of their late fellow ſubjects 
| neighbours,-the French planters ; and it is 
> eaſier to account for, than to juſtify. their 
duct. Bet it be remembered however, tothe 


nour of the French nation, that thefe nefa” 


us proceedings were no ſooner made known 
the court of France, than they were diſap- 
wed and reprobated. The appointment of 
fervators was aboliſnhed, and reſtoration or- 


ed to de macde of the eſtates of abſent pro- 
tors. © Redreſs was likewiſe very generally 


en, by appeals in the laſt reſort, to ſueh of 
reſident planters as bad been illegally de- 


ved of their poſſeſſions. But it was not long, 
bre the Hand itſelf reverted to the Britiſh 
| ** 9 | 


6 { — i 


uin ion N 2 N | 2 
renada and the Grenadines were reſtored 
reat Britain, with all the other captured i. 


s in the Weſt Indies (Tobago excepted) by 


general pacification which took place in Ja- 


ry 1783; a pacification' upon Which, What! 


t may be its general merits, it is impoſſible 
that the Engliſh ſugar planters (except — 
| aps 


CL EY 


B OO K haps thoſe of the ceded; iſland) muſt, dn 
r= wiſhed, by thoſe who have fat heart, t 


the ſame time, for preventing the revival of that 
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grateful ſatisfaction, It might indeed have be 


repoſe. and, future proſperity of, mankind, th 
—_ ſalutary regulations. had. 


unhappy national animoſitjes among the whit 
inhabitants of Grenada, of which Lhave ſo lar 
ly fpoken, and as pn 2 am ſorry to be ini 
were renew 
land with additional fore and kk bear yl Vi 
lence. It is not my intention however. to ent 
into any further detail on the ſubject, Asafri 
to the intereſts of humanity, n I 
ligious , mions, and. locality of birth, I f 
rejoice if means can- be found to reſtore to 
little community that Peace, confidence and ut 
nimity, without which its, inbabitants/mult 
a ruined people; and a prey * the firſt in 
„ 241 „ 0 
Having thus, as I conceive, ſufficiently yea 
of the hiſtorical and political concerns 7 <> 
valuable colony, I ſhall conclude with a tx 
diſplay of its preſent. ſtate, in reſpect of foi 
—. ada en and exports, premiſi 
that many of thoſe little iſlands which are all 
the Grenadines, no longer appertain to the 
vernment of Grenada. By an arrangement 
the Britiſh adminiſtration, Which has taken Me 
fect ſince the peace, a line of diviſion p 
an eaſt and weſt direction, between 
and Union iſland. The former of * 
ſome. ſmaller iſlands ſouth of it, are all dern 
now compriſed in the Grenada government 
Union Iſland, with all the little ilands adjoull: 
ing, to the north, being annexed to the govel 
ment of St. Vincent, 70 4 
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fit for cultivation, yet the quantity acs 
wally cultivated has never exceeded 50,000 
res. The face of the country is mountainous, 
ut not inacceſſible in any part, and it abounds 
mth ſprings and rivulets. To the north and 
he eaſt, the ſoil is a brick mould; the ſame; 
r nearly the ſame, as that of which mention 
us been made in the hiſtory of Jamaica. On 
e weſt ſicle, it is a rich black mould on a ſub- 
ntum of yellow clay. To the ſouth, the land 
general is poor, and of a reddiſh hue, and 
e ſame” (extends over à confiderable part of 
de interior country. On the whole however, 
renada appears to be fertile in a high degree, 
nd by the variety, as well as excellence, of its 
uns, ſeems adapted to every tropical produc- 
jon. The exports of the year 1776, from Gre- 
la and its dependencies, were 14,012,157 Ibs. 
{ mauſcavado, and 9,273,607 lbs. of elayed ſu- 
xr; 818,700 gallons of rum; 1, 82, 166 lbs. of 
ee, 457/719 Ibs. of cacao, 91,943 Ibs. of cot». 
n, 27,638 Ibs. of indigo, and ſome ſmaller ar- 


eition, could not be worth leſs, at the ports 
e hipping, than C. 600,000 ſterling, excluding. 


en Weight, duties, inſurance and other charges. It 
ſſes W:ſcrves to be remembered too, that the ſugar 


s the produce of 106 plantations. only, and 
it they were worked by 18,293 negroes, which 
1s therefore rather more than one hogſhead of 
Wuſcavado ſugar, of 16 cwt. from the labour of 
xeh negro; old and young, employed in the 
altivation of that commodity ; a prodigious re- 
a, equalled, I believe; by no other Britiſn 1f- 
id in the Weſt Indies, St. Chriſtopher's ex- 

| cepted. 

3 


les; the whole of which; on a moderate com- 


Grenada contains about 80,00 acres of land; HA 
of which although no leſs than 72, 41 eres II. 
nid taxes! in 17/6, and may therefore be ſup-- 
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BOOK cepted——The exports of 178) will be given | 
Ill. hereafter: they will be found, except in one oH 
er" two articles, to fall greatly ſhort of thoſe off 
1776; a circumſtance for which I know no 
wholly how to account. a 
| This iſlard is divided into fix pariſhes, S. * 
George, Sti David, St. Andrew, St. Patrick 
St. Mark, and St. John; and its chief b 
dency, Cariacou, forms a ſeventh pariſh. It i 
only ſince the reſtoration of Grenada to Orea 
Britain by the peace of 1783, that an iſland la 
has been obtained for the eſtabliſhment of a profil ® 
teſtant clergy. This act paſſed in 1984, wall ". 
2 ſtipends of C. 330 curreney, and , G 0 
tor houſe rent per annum, for five el - 
viz. one for the town and pariſh of St, George 
three for the other five out pariſhes of Grena! ef 
and one for Cariacou. Beſides theſe ſtipends, th & 
are valuable glebe lands, which had been ap th 
x, rm way to the ſupport of the Roman cathc 1 
ic clergy, whilſt that was the eſtabliſhed 7 
ligion of Grenada, Theſe lands, according 10 
an opinion of the attorney and ſolicitor gene F 
ral of England (to whom a queſtion on this poin \ 
was referred by the crown) became veſted in h 4 
Majeſty as public lands, on the reſtoration ofifl © 
the iſland to the Britiſh government, and I | * 
lieve have fince been applied by the colonial le 5 
giſlature, with the conſent of the erown, to the 5 
further ſupport of the proteſtant church, vii f, 
ſome allowance thereout (to what amount 1 an, F 
not informed) for the benefit of the toleratec — 
Romiſh'clergy of the remaining French inbabiſ i 
tants, -— | | | x 
The capital of Grenada, by an ordinance ( — 
governor Melville, ſoon after the ceſſion of the . 
country to Great Britain by the peace of Faru, 


is called St. George. By this ordinance, = 
FED a ] 1 
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liſh names were given to the ſeveral towns and CHAP. 
pariſhes, and their French names forbidden to III. 
be thereafter uſed in any public acts. The French 


name of the capital was Fort Royale. It is ſitu- 
ated in a ſpacious bay, on the weſt or lee fide of 
the iſland, not far from the ſouth end, and poſ- 
ſeſſes one of the ſafeſt and moſt commodious har- 

bours for ſhipping in the Engliſh Weſt Indies, 
which has been, lately fortified at a very great 


The other towns in Grenada, are, properly 
ſpeaking, inconſiderable villages or hamlets, 
which are generally ſituated at the bays or ſhip- 
ping places in the ſeveral qut pariſhes. The pa- 
— of Cariacou is called Hillſborough.. 
Grenada has two ports of entry, with ſeparate 
eſtabliſhments, and diſtinct revenue officers, in- 
dependent of each other, viz, one at St. George, 
the capital, and one at Grenville bay, a town 
and harbour on the eaſt or windward fide of the 
land. The former, by the 27 Geo. III. c. 27. is 
mage a free port. | | 
Whether it be owing to the events of war, to 
domeſtic diſſentions, or to calamities inflited by 
the hand of Divine Providence, I know not, but 
it appears that the white population of Grenada 
and the Grenadines has decreaſed confiderab 
ince theſe iſlands firſt came into, poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh. The number of white inhabitants, in 
the year 1771, were known to be ſomewhat more 
than 1600; in 1777 they had decreaſed to thir- 
teen hundred; and at this time they are ſuppoſed 
not to exceed one thouſand, of which about two 
thirds are men able to bear arms, and incorpo- 
nted into five regiments of militia, including a 
company of free blacks or mulattoes, attached to 
each, There are likewiſe about goo regular 
Vol. I. ae 6 b | £ troops 
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BOOK troops from Great Britain, which ate ſupported Ml ; 

, HE on 1 Britiſh eſtabliſſiment *. | 22 a 

YL The negro ſlaves have alſo decreaſed. By the * 

laſt returns preceding the capture of the iſland in or 

1779, they were ſtated at 35,000, of which 3000 

were in Cariacou, and the ſmaller iſlands. In 

1785 they amounted to no more than 23,926 in 

the whole. The decreafe was owing partly to the 

want of any regular ſupply during the French 

1 and partly to the numbers carried 

om the iſland by the French inhabitants, both 

before and after the peace. It is alſo to be ob- 

ſerved, that of the African cargoes fold at Gre. 

nada, ſome part (perhaps a fourth or fifth) are 

$ exported to the neighbouring French and Spaniſh 
colonies. . 

Ihe free people of colour amounted in 178), 

to 1, 113. To prevent the too great increaſe of 

this mixed race, every manumiſſion is, by an at 

of this iſland, charged with a fine of one hundred 

pounds currency, payable into the public trea- 

ſury. But this law has neither operated as a pro- 

ductive fund, nor as a prohibition; for it is uſu- 

ally evaded by executing and recording acts of 

manumiſſion in ſome other iſland or government 

where there is no ſuch law. The evidence of all 

free coloured people, whether born free or ma- 

numitted, is received in the courts of this iſland, 

on their producing ſufficient proof of their free- 

dom: and ſuch 9 people are tried on ere 

charges ja the ſame manner as whites, without 

ö Aiſtindtion 


-* Befides the regular troops which are ſent from Great 

Britain for the protection of Grenada, there are in its garri- 

. ſon three'companies of king's negroes, which came from Ame- 
rica, where they ſerved in three capacities, as pioneers, artl- 

ficers and light dragoons. In Grenada they form a company 

of each, and are commandetl by a lieutenant of the regulars, . 

having captain's rank, | . 
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ed diſtinction of colour, They are alfo allowed to CHAT. 
poſſeſs and enjoy lands and tenements to any II. 
he zmount, provided they are native born ſubjefs wr 
in or capitulants, and not aliens. : 
00 The governor, by virtue of his office, is chan- 
In cellor, ordinary and vice admiral, and preſides 
1 BY folely in the courts of chancery and ordinary, as 
the BY in Jamaica. His ſalary is C. 3,200 currency per 
ch BY annum, which is raiſed by a poll tax on all ſlaves; 
ed BY ind it is the practice in Grenada to paſs a ſalary 
th i bin on the arrival of every new governor, to 
b. continue during his government. In all caſes of 
re. abſence beyond twelve months, the ſalary ceaſes 
ue and determines. 
ih WY The council of Grenada confiſts of twelve 
members, and the aſſembly of twenty-ſix. The 
„ powers, privileges and functions of both theſe 
of Wi branches of the legiſlature, are the ſame; and ex- 
ut BY crciſed preciſely in the ſame manner, as thoſe of 
ed BY the council and aſſembly in Jamaica. A freehold, 
a-. or life eſtate, of fifty acres, is a qualification to 
'0- BY fi as repreſentative for the pariſhes, and a free - 
hold, or life eſtate, in fifty pounds houſe rent in 
f. George, qualifies a repreſentative for the 
it BY town. An eſtate of ten acres in fee, or for life, or a 
all i rent of ten pounds in any of the out towns, gives 
. a vote for the repreſentatives of each pariſh reſ- 
d, pectively; and a rent of twenty pounds per annum 
* W iſuing out of any freehold or life eſtate in the 
al WI town of St. George, gives a vote for a repreſen- 
ut I tative for the town. 3 $1 PLS 
on The law courts in Grenada, beſides thoſe 
chancery and ordinary, are, firſt, the court of 
i- grand ſeſſions of the peace, held twice a year, 
e- via. in March and . In this ance? = 
| ba Arft. 


* „ The currency of Grenada, or rate of exchange, is com- 
monly 65 per cent. worſe than ſterling. 
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' BO O K firſt perſon named in the commiſſion of the peace 


preſides, who is uſually the preſident or ſenior in 


council. 5 


2dly, The court of common pleas. This court 
conſiſts of one chief and four aſſiſtant Juſtices, 
whoſe commiſhons are during pleaſure. The 
chief juſtice is uſually appointed in England, a 
profeſſional man, and receives a ſalary of {,.600 
per annum. The tour aſſiſtant juſtices are uſually 
appointed by the governor from among the gen- 
tlemen of the iſland, aud act without ſalary. 
 3dly, The court of exchequer. The baronsin 
this court are commiſhoned in like manner as in 
the court of common pleas. - But this court is 
lately grown into diſuſe. e 
4thly, The court of admiralty, for trial of all 
prize cauſes of capture from enemies in war, and 
of revenue ſeizures in peace or war. There is one 
Judge of admiralty and one ſurrogate. . _ 
Laaſtly, The governor and council compoſe a 
court of error, as in Jamaica, for trying all ap- 
ls of error from the court of common pleas. 
Although there is no law of Grenada declaring 
an adoption of the laws of England, yet it has 
been always the practice of the courts, to confi- 
der both the common and ſtatute law of England 
to extend to Grenada in all applicable caſes, not 
otherwiſe provided for by particular laws of the 
land. So in like manner the practice of the courts 


in Weſtminſter Hall, and authentic reports of 


adjudged caſes there, are reſorted to, when pre- 
cedents and authorities are wanting in the iſland. 
In the caſe of its fave /aws, it may be ſaid with 
truth and juſtice, that the aſſembly of this iſſaud 
have ſhewn a liberality of ſentiment which re- 
flects the higheſt honour on their characters, both 
as legiſlators and chriſtians. 1 
ve 
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I have now furniſhed the reader with all the inc i a P. 


formation I have collected concerning the paſt 


hiſtory and preſent ſtate of the iſland of Grenada 


and if it ſhall be thought deficient or uninſtruc- 
tive, the fault is not in the want of materials, 
but in the workman. Something however re- 
mains to be obſerved concerning ſuch of the Gre- 
nadines as are dependent on the Grenada govern- 
ment, the chief of which are Cariacou and ({ſle 
Ronde. 'The former contains 6913 acres of land, 
and in general it is fertile and well cultivated; 
producing in ſeaſonable years a million of pounds 
of cotton for exportation, beſides corn, yams, 
potatoes and plantains ſufficient for the mainte- 
nance of its negroes. The cultivation of ſugar 
has been found leſs ſucceſsful in this ifland than 
cotton, though it ſtill continues to be made on 
two plantations. Iſle Ronde contains about 5300 
acres of excellent land, which are wholly applied 
to paſturage, and the cultivation of cotton. It is 
ſituated about mid way between Cariacou and the 
north end of Grenada, about four leagues from 
each. | 1 

I cloſe my account of thiscolony, as of Barba- 
does, with an authentic return by the Inſpector 
General of Great Britain, of the exports from 
Grenada and its dependencies, for the year 1787; 
containing alſo an eſtimate of the actual value of 
the ſeveral articles of the Britiſh market: 
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enk. I k 
gr. VINCENT and 1Ts DEPENDENCIES, 
| AND 


DOMINICA. 


o * * 
* 


Tur civil hiſtory of theſe Iſlands may be 
compriſed within a narrow compals; for the ſo- 
vereignty of them having been long an object of 
diſpute between the crowns of Great Britain and 


France, the rightful poſſeſſors, the Charaibes, 


derived that ſecurity from the reciprocal eny 

and avarice of the contending parties, whic 

they might have expected in vain from their juſ- 
tice ies. humanity, As both St. Vincent and 
Dominica were lnclui ed. with many other Iſlands, 
in the Earl of Carliſle's patent, it is not wonder- 
ful that attempts were made, at different times, 
to bring them under the Engliſh dominion. Theſe 
attempts the French conſtantly oppoſed, with de- 
fign, it was urged, ſecretly and ſurreptitioufly to 
occupy the Iſlands themſelves; and their conduct 
towards the Charaibes on other occahions ſeems to 


Juſtify the ſuggeſtion, | 


But, 
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BOOK But, whatever might have been their motives 

III. they exerted themſelves with ſuch effect, that 

rw the Engliſh were compelled to relinquiſh all hope 
of obtaining theſe Iſlands by force ;—for by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle (1748) St. Vincen 
Dominica, St. Lucia and Tobago, were declarec 
neutral, and the ancient proprietors (ſuch as re 
mained of them) were at length left in unmoleſt 
ed poſſeſſion. 

The diſputes and hoſtilities which theſe at- 
tempts of the Engliſh on the one hand, and re 
fiſtance of the French on the other, gave riſe to, 
in this part of the world, are no longer intereſt. 
ing, and therefore need not be brought again to 
remembrance. ' The injuſtice and depravity o 

mankind are at all times ſubjects of unpleaſing 
ſpeculation ; but the ſubſequent conduR of both 
nations, reſpecting the Iſlands which they had 
declared neutral, is too remarkable to be oyer- 
looked, even if hiſtorical preciſion did not, as 
in the preſent caſe it does, require me to relate 
the circumſtances attending it. en 
I! be treaty of neutrality was no ſooner con- 
cluded, than both Engliſh and French erden 
diſſatisfied with the arrangement which they bad 
made. The latter ſeem not to have conſidered 
until it was too late, that by reſtricting the Eng- 
liſh from the occupancy of thoſe countries, on 
the ground of right in a. third party, they pre- 
cluded themſelves at the ſame time. The Eng- 
liſh, on the. other hand, diſcovered that by ac- 
ceding to the compromiſe, they had given up St 
Lucia, an Ifland worth all the reft, and to which 
it muſt be owned we had ſome colourable preten- 
fions, founded on a treaty entered into with the 
Charaibbean inhabitants in 1664, fix hundred of 
whom attended an armament that was ſent — 
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an arrangement which left nothing to either, it 
may be ſuppoſed that on the concluſion of the 
war which broke out a few years afterwards, a 
very different ſtipulation took place. The French 
ho longer pleaded ſcruples on behalf of the Cha- 
nibes, but very cordially concurred with the 
Engliſh in dividing the ſpoil. By the gth article 
of the peace of Paris, figned the 1oth of Februa- 
ry, 1763, the three Iſlands of Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent, and Tobago, were aſſigned to Great Bri- 
tain; and St. Lucia to France, in full and perpe- 
tual ſovereignty; the Charaibes not being once 
mentioned in the whole tranſaction, as if no 
ſuch people exiſted. A 
They were in truth reduced to a miſerable rem- 
nant.—Of the ancient, or, as they were called 
by the Eugliſn, Ve/lpw Charaibes, not more than 
late WW 2 hundred families ſurvived in 1763, and of all 
their ancient extenſive poſſeſſions, theſe” poor 
on- people retained only a mountainous diſtri in the 
red land of St. Vincent. Of this Ifland and its de- 
had Wl pendencies I ſhall now treat, reſerving Dominica 
red for a ſeparate ſection. | 


her * | Srcerrox 


ther by Lord Willoughby, and — put the CHAP. 
publicly and formally into poſſeſſion. III. 
Both nations being thus alike diſſatisfied wit r 
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THE Spaniards * Doctor Campbell) bei: 

« ſtowed the name of St. Vincent upon this in 
« land, becauſe they diſcovered it upon the mh [i 
e of January, which in their calendar is St. Vin 
—-<-eent's day, but it does not appear that they! 
were ever, properly ſpeaking, in poſſeſion oi”! 
© it; the Indians being very numerous here, on 1e 
«* account of its being the rendezyous of theirWun 
« expeditions to the continent,” Unfortunately Wy 
however, neither their numbers, nor the nam ilar 
ſtrength of the country, exempted. them from ih 
hoſtility, What avaxice had in vain attempted, "ts 
accident accompliſhed, by procuring an eſta- bad 
bliſhment among them for a race of people rn 
whom, though at firſt beheld by the native Chah 
raibes with contempt or pity, they have finceWca 
found formidable rivals and mercileſs conque- Meda 
rors. Theſe people have been long diſtinguiſhWvere 
ed, however improperly, by the name of thee 
Black Charaibes. | 8 
Of the origin of theſe intruders, and their au- Milan 
cient connection with the native Charaibes, theo ſſ 
beſt account that I have been able to find is in ¶ oo 
ſmall treatiſe of the author above quoted, (Doo! th 
Campbell) entitled “ Candid and impartial conf I or 


deratior 
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lerations on the nature of the Sugar-trade,” CHAP. 
zhich being equally authentic and curious, 1 III. 

hall preſent to my readers entire; and "ith the 9 
eſs ſeruple, becauſe it confiſts chiefly of an offi- 
cal paper Which eannot be abridged without 


jury. 

p fo 1672, King Charles thought fit to divide 
theſe governments, and by a new commiſſion ap- 
pointed Lord Willoughby Governor of Barba- 
does, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Dominica; Sir 
William Stapleton being appointed Governor of 
de other Leeward Iſles, and this ſeparation has 
ſubſiſted ever fince, the ſame iſlands being con- 
katly in ſerted in every new Governor's patent. 
0n « demiſe of Lord Willoughby, Sir Jona- 
dan Atkins was appointed Governor of Barba- 
(es, and the reſt of theſe iſlands, and ſo continu- 
& t1]] 1680, when he was ſucceeded by Sir Rich- 
x! Dutton, who being ſent for to England in 
1635, appointed Colonel Edwin Stede Lieute- 
unt Governor, who vigoroully aſſerted our rights 
by appointing Deputy Governors for the other 
lands: and particularly ſent Captain Temple 
lither to prevent the French from wooding and 
tering without our permiſſion, to which they 
tad been encouraged by the inattefition of the 
brmer Governors; perſiſting ſteadily in this con- 
duct, till it was ſignified to him, as we have had 
vation to remark before, that the King bad fign- 
ed an act of neutrality, and that commiſſionere 
were appointed by the two courts, to ſettle all 
liferences relative to theſe Iſlands.” J 
* Some years after, a ſhip from Guinea, with 
tlarge cargo of ſlaves, was either wrecked or run 


the on ſhore u the iſland of St. Vincent, into the 
in Woods and mountains of which ü numbers 
er the negroes eſcaped. Here, whether willing- 


7 or unwillingly is a little uncertain, the Indians 
$4286 ſiuffered 
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BOOK ſuffered them to remain, and partly by the acce 


ſion of runaway flaves from Barbadoes, partly b 


the children they had by the Indian women, the 


became very numerous; ſo that about the begin 
ning of the current century they conſtrained th 
Indians to retire into the north-weſt part of th 
Hand. Theſe people, as may be reaſonably ſux 
poſed, were much diſſatisfied with this treatment 
and complained of it occaſionally both to th 
Engliſh and to the French, that came to wood 
was. water amongſt them. The latter at lengt! 
ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed upon to attac| 
theſe invaders, in the cauſe of their old allies 
and from a perſuaſion that they ſhould find mor 
difhculty in dealing with theſe negroes, in caſ 
they were ſuffered to ſtrengthen themſelves, that 
with the Indians. After much deliberation, it 
the year 1719, they came with a conſiderabl 
force from Martinico, and landing without muct 
| Oppoſition, began to burn the negro huts and de 
ſtroy their plantations, ſuppoſing that the Indi 
ans would have attacked Gow in the mountains 
which if they had done, the blacks had probably 
been extirpated, or forced to ſubmit and becom 
faves. But either from fear or policy, the Indi 
ans did nothing, and the Negroes ſallying in the 
night, and retreating to inacceſſible places in the 
day, deſtroyed ſo many of the French (among 
whom was Mr. Paulian, major of 1 — 
who commanded them, ) that they were forced te 
retire. When by this experiment they were con 
vinced that force would not do, they had recourſe 
to fair means, and by dint of perſuaſions anc 
preſents, patched up a peace with the Negroes a 
well as the Indians, from which they receivec 
great advantage.” tn 600 
© Things were in this ſituation when Captail 


Uring came with a confiderable armament to take 


pollcthor 
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del poſſeſſion of St. Lucia and this iſland, in virtue HAP. 
b ra grant from our late ſovereign King George I. III. 
be the late Duke of Montague. When the French 
gin ad diſlodged this gentleman, by a ſuperior force 

the from St. Lucia, he ſent Captain Braithwaite to try 


jhat could be done at the Iſland of St. Vincent, 
in which he was not at all more ſucceſsful, as 
ent vill beſt appear from that gentleman's report to 
Ur. Uring, which, as it contains ſeveral curious 
oo crcumſtances relative to the country, and to the 
gi independent nations who then inhabited it, 
telongs properly to this ſubject, and cannot but 
rove entertaining to the reader. The paper is 
or nithout date, but it appears from Mr. Uring's 
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ea remoirs that this tranfaction happened in the | 
hall "ring of the year 1123.” | 
„ IN 
(bl 
= «THE REPORT.” 
e F 


In purſuance of a reſolution in council, and 
* your order for ſo doing, the day you failed 
"with his Grace's colony for Antego, I failed 
omen” with the Griffin ſloop, in company with his 
* Majeſty's ſhip the Winchelſea, to St. Vincent. 
We made the Iſland that night, and next morn- 
ing run along ſhore, and ſaw ſeveral Indian 
* huts, but as yet no Indians came off to us, nor 
could we get aſhore to them, by reaſon there 
"Was no ground to anchor in. Towards the 
con evening, two Indians came on board, and told 
urſq us, we might anchor in a bay to leeward, and 
ano” when we were at anchor they would bring their 
general on board. Here we came to an anchot ' 
im deep water, and very dangerous for the 
WW loop. One, whom they call General, came 
tall” on board, with ſeveral others, to the number of 
takq twenty-two. I entertained them very hand- . 
Mor N « ſomely, 


: 
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| 
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te 
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BOOK“ ſomely, and made the chief ſome triffing pre 
III. « fents, but found he was a perſon of no conſe. 
« quence, and that they called him Chief to get 
* {ome preſent from me. Here two of the Indi. 
“ ans were ſo drunk, they would not go aſhore, 
ce but ſtaid on board ſome days, and were wel 
% entertained. After this, little winds and great 
« currents drove us off for ſeveral days; but at 
“ laſt, we came to an anchor in a ſpacious bay 
« to leeward of all the Iſland, the draught of 
* which I ordered to be taken by our ſurveyor 
« for your better underſtanding the place, being 
* the only one where a ſettlement could be made 
“The ſhip and ſloop were ſcarce come to anchor il 
cc before the ſtrand of the ſhore was covered mitt 
« Indians, and among them we could diſcover 
„ white, who proved to be Frenchman. I too 
« Captain Watſon in the boat with me, with 
« Frenchman, and immediately went aſhore. Az 
« ſoon as I came amongſt them, I aſked then 
« why they appeared all armed? For every mat 
o had cutlaſſes, ſome had muſquets, piſtols. 
« bows and arrows, &c. They with very little. * 
“ ceremony incloſed me, and carried me up tn, 1 
&© country about a mile, over a little rivule 
* where I was told I was to ſee their general. | 
“ found him fitting amidſt a guard of about 2M, 
« hundred Indians, thoſe neareſt his perſon had ** 
* muſquets, the reſt bows and arrows, and grea 
« filence. He ordered me a ſeat, and a French- 
“man ſtood at his right hand, for an interpreter: 
« he demanded of me, what brought me into his 
country, and of what nation? I told him Eng- 
« liſh, and I was put in to wood and water, 8 
« not caring to ſay any thing elſe before the 1 
« Frenchman; but told him if he would be plea. . 
« ed to come on board our ſhips, T would leave 
« Engliſhmen in hoſtage for him and =_ f 
1 4 ſhoulc 
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« ſhould be pleaſed to bring with him; but I CHAP. 
« cobtd not prevail with him either to come on III. 
« board, or ſuffer me to have wood and water. 
« He ſaid he was informed we were come to force 
« 2 ſettlement, and we had no other way to re- 
move that jealouſy but to get under ſail. As 
« ſoon as I found what influence the French- 
man's company had upon them, I took my 
leave, after making ſuch replies as I thought 
proper, and returned to my boat under a guard. 
a When I came to the ſhore I found the guard 
* there were increaſed by a number of Negroes, 
* all armed with fuſees. I got in my boat, with- 
out any injury, and went on board to Captain 
* Orme, and told him my ill ſucceſs. - 
« Immediately after, I fent on ſhore the ſhip's 
* hoat with a mate, with rum, beef and bread, 
* ke. with ſome cutlaſſes, and ordered a French» 
man who went with the mate, to deſire the 
guard to eonduct them to their general, and to 
* tell him, that though he denied me the com- 
mon good of water and a little uſeteſs wood, 
* neverthelefs I had ſent him fuch refreſhments 
as our ſhips afforded. Our people found the 
* Frenehmian gone, and that then the Indian ge- 
* neral ſ d pleaſed, and received what was 
* ſent him, and in return ſent me bows and ar- 
* rows. N api e 
= Our people had not been long returned be- 
nch fore their general ſent a canoe, with two chief 
nndians, who ſpoke very good French, to thank 
me for my preſents, and to aſk pardon for his 
* refuſing me wood and water, and aſſured me 


* Imight have what Ipleaſed; and they had orders 
del do tell me, if I pleaſed to go aſhore again, they 
lea. vere to remain hoſtages for my civil treatment. 


I ſent them on board the man of war, and with 
Capt. Watſon went on ſhore. I was well receiv- 
ed, and conducted as before. But now I found 


10ulc . 
b ' xc the ; 
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BOOK * the brother of the chief of the Negroes was 
III. © arrived, with five hundred Negroes, mot arm. 
ed with fuzees. They told my interpreter 
© they were aſſured we were come to force a ſet- 

* tlement, or elſe they would not have denied 

* me what they never before denied any Engliſh, 

* viz. wood and water: But, if I pleaſed, I might 
take in what I wanted under a. guard. Find. 

< ing them in ſo good a humour, I once more in- 

* troduced the defire I had to entertain them on 
board our ſhips, and with ſome difficulty pre. 

« vailed with them, by leaving Captain Watſon 

% on ſhore under their guard as a hoſtage. 

* carried them on board the King's ſhip, where 

e they were well entertained by Captain Orn 

* who gave the Indian — * fine fuzee 0 

«© his own, and to the Chief of the Negroe: 

« ſomething that pleaſed him. Captain Orme 

« aſſured him of the friendſhip of the, King of 

« England, &c. The Negro Chief ſpoke excel- 

« lent French, and gave anſwers with the Frenct 

„ compliments. Afterwards I carried them 0 

* board the Duke's ſloop, and after opening 
their hearts with wine, for they ſcorned to 
drink rum, I thought it a good time to tell them 

e my commiſſion, and what brought me on their 

« coaſt. They told me it was well I had not 

* mentioned it aſhore, for their power could not 

« have protected me; that it was impoſſible; the cu 

« Dutch had before attempted it, but were glad | 

to retire. They likewiſe told me two French 

e ſloops had, the day before we came, been 

« amongſt them, gave them arms and ammu- 

c nition, and aſſured them of the whole force 
of Martinico for their protection againſt us. 
„They told them alſo, that they had drove ut 

« from St. Lucia, and that now we were come to 


* endeavour to force a ſettlement there; and, 
„ notwithſtandivg 
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« notyithſtariding all our precious pr 
« when we had power, we ſhould” Peine them; 
« but declared t 
« that {Way owned themſelves under the protec« 
« tion of French, but woule — ſe 
their ſettling 5 them, or atiy act o e 
* from le y ad 47 given an 
« b and' they further 
* told me, Le preſents the 
© Frenc 7 der oe 
* they 
* any Eu 
' 15 15 th 


never to put it in a power of 
par do hurt them. The adviſed" 
= ſhat they ſaid was an at of friend- 
being all 1 could get from them, 
8 with fach preſents as his 
„rike ord for that ſervice, with a diſcharge 
* of ca and received in return as regular 
of ümall hot as I ever heard. In the 
the” Winchelſen drove from her anchors, ' 
0 No: ſobH as I iyed, and had receiv- 
„el Captam Watſon from the ſhore, I got under 
_ Nr 1 _ q _ 
uch is the hiſtory of a very weak an It= 
leſs Aeg Which why m ahFor the robe anchor 


t5 of the, Britiſh Government, to obtain 


ton of this Iſland in the year 1723: an — 


ak forty” 8 in which I find no oe- 
prone 3s 
wuntry | 4 0 8 lliti 
tween. the Negro Charaibes, in lch 
i is believed eb. that Tinte —— were generally vic- 
wrious; it is certath that hey proved. ſo in the 
ad.” their numbers, in ths und ät 
wo thouſand; whereas yellow or native 
Charaibes, there were not left (as hath already 
been ee more tha dne hundred families, 
ud nioſt of ien informed, are 
by Dp Hike e _ is however worthy 
OL 0 
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pretences, CHAPE 
they would truſt no Europeans; WES 


- $a ere” favour again; but 
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| BOOK K of remark, that the African intruders have adopt- 


ed moſt of the Charaibean manners and cuſtoms; 


among the reſt, the practice of . flattening the 


2 of. their 2 1 in the 
art o is work, an T s it was chiefly 
Gow this eircumſtance that — acquired the ap. 
pellation of the black Charaibes. 
The firſt meaſure; of the Engliſh government 
in reſpe& to this Iſland, after the peace of Paris, 
was to diſpoſe of the lands dare not lay to 
the beſt advantage; for no leſs than 24000 acres, 
being more than one-fourth part of the whole 


country, were gratuitouſly aſigned over to tuo 


individuals“. The remainder was ordered to be 
ſold for the benefit, of the, public, 110 29538 
acres. were accordingly. difpoled of by auction for 
the ſum of C. 162, 84. 115. d. ſterling f. As 
nearly one half the country w s:judged. unfit for 
any profitable cultivation, hel 


cultiv: cle grants and ſales 
comprehended all the lands, of .any-kind of va- 
lue, from one end of the Iſland to the other,” The 
449 | ++ 5 7 ©: > Eommilliogers 

e ole 597 VIOT 6-20) wii adrett 
* Mr. Swinburne had twenty thouſand. agres, F and Gene- 
ral Monckton four thouſand. „ . 
The Lords of the Treaſury fixed à minimum, below 
whick no land could be ſold, which! was C. 5 ſterling per acre 


for every acre of cleared land, and twenty ſhillingy for exery 


acre in wood, and the principal conditions of ſale wert the 
« that every purchaſer ſhould pay down twenty per cent. 0 
the whole purchaſe monty, together with fix'pence ſterling 
per-acre, for the expence of ſurveying the land, and that the 
remainder of the purchaſe money ſhould be ſecuted hy bands; 


to be paid by equal inſtalments in the hace of fixe years 


purchaſer ſbould 


next aſter the date of the grant. That eac 


keep on the. lands ſo by him purchaſed, 'one white man, or 
two white women, for every hundred acres of land, as it be- 
came cleared, for the purpoſe of cultivating the ſame; or in 
default thereof, or non-payment of the remainder of the pur- 
chaſe money, the lands were to be forfeited to the crown- 

Some of the lands fold extravagantly high, as far as fifty 
pounds Rerling per acre. lene a defer ins 1 
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commiſſioners indeed were directed nat to ſurvey CHAP, 


or diſpoſe of any of the lands inhabited or claim- 


ed by the Charaibes, until they ſhould receive TV 


further inſtructions from the crown; but as it 


was impoſſible to aſcertain how far the claims of 
theſe people extended, the ſurvey alone was 


as and the ſales were ſuffered to pro- 
- to the amount that I have mentioned; no 


doubt being entertained by the ſeveral -y_ | 
r 


ſers, that the Britiſh Government woul 

the acts of its commiſſioners, and put them into 
poſſeſſion of the lands which they had bought, 
without any regard to the claims of the Charaibes 
of either race; which in truth were conſidered 
as of no conſequence or validity. | 


By what arts of perſuahon the Britiſh govern- | 


ment was induced to give its ſanction and ſup- 
port to the meaſures which followed, it is now 
uſeleſs to enquire; but poſterity will learn with 
indignation, that the ſales and allotments I have 
mentioned, gave riſe to a war with the Charaibes, 
in the courſe of which, it became the avowed 
intention of —— to CG thoſe 
miſerable le alt er, or, conveyi 

them to wy, uh iſland on the coaſt of Aflies, 
conſign them over to lingering deſtruction. By 
repeated proteſts and repreſentations from the 


military officers employed in this diſgraceful bu- 


lineſs, and the dread of parliamentary enquiry, 
adminiſtration at length thought proper to Tek 


and the Charaibes, after ſurrendering part of 
their lands, were permitted to enjoy the remain- 


der unmoleſted, and they poſſeſs them, I believe, 
to this hour. | | 
On the 19th of June 1779, St. Vincent's ſhared 


the common fate of moſt of the Britiſh Weſt In- 
dian poſſeſſions, in that unfortunate war with 


America, which ſwallowed up all the reſources 
VER of 
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5% Kr of the nation, being captured by a ſmall body of 
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provement. 


troops from Martinico, conſiſtingof only four hun. 

rar and fifty men, commanded by a . 
in the Freneh navy. The Black Charaibes how: 
ever, as might have been expected, immediately 
Joined the enemy, and there is no doubt that the 
terror —.— _ — — from 
an apprehenſion that thoſe people would proceed 
to the moſt bloody enormities, contributed to 
the very eaſy victory Which was obtained by the 
invaders; for the Iſland? ſurrendered: without a 
le. The terms of capitulation were fuvou- 
rable, and the Iſland was reſtored to the domini - 
on of Great Britain by the general pacification 


of. 1783. It contained at that time ſixty - one ſu- 


gar eſtates, five hundred acres in coffee, two 
hundred acres in cacao, four hundred in cotton, 
fifty in indigo, and five hundred in tobacco, be- 
ſides land appropriated to the raiſing provifions, 
ſuch as plantains, yams, maize, &c. All the reſt 
of the country, excepting the few ſpots that had 
been cleared from time to time by the Charaibey, 
retained its native woods, and moſt of it; I be- 
— continues in the ſame ſtate to the preſent 
our. | 07-7 


5 . Vincent's, contains about 84,000 acres, 


which are every where well watered; but the 
wa 14 up very generally mountainous. and rug- 
ed; the 


of a fine mold, compoſed of ſand and cla 

adapted for ſugar. The extent of country at 
preſent poſſefled by Britiſh ſubjects is 23,605 
acres, and about as much more is ſuppoſed to be 
held by the Charaibes. All the remainder is 
thought to be incapable of cultivation or im- 


2 


£ intermediate vallies, however, are fer- 
ile in a high degree, the ſoil 1 
Ys | 
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The Iſland, or rather che Britiſh territory wich- HA“. 
in it, is divided into five pariſhes, of which on- HI. 
ly one was provided with a church, and that was < 


blown down in the hurricane of 1780: whether 


it is rebuilt I am not informed. There is eue 
town, called Kingſton, the capital of the Mand, 


and the ſeat of its government, and three vil- 
lages that bear the name of towns, but they are 


inconfiderable hamlets, conſiſting each of a few 


houſes only. | $ 

In the frame of its government and the admi- 
niſtration of executive juſtice, St. Vincent ſeems 
to differ in no reſpe from Grenada.—The coun- 
eil conſiſt of twelve members, the aſſembly of 
ſeventeen. The Governor's ſalary is two thou- 
and pounds ſterling, one half of which is raiſed 
vithin the Iſland, the other half is paid him out 
of the Exchequer of Great Britain. 

The military force conſiſts at preſent of a regi- 
ment of infantry, and a company of artillery, 
ſent from England; and a black corps raiſed in 
the country—but provided for, with the former, 
on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, and receiving no ad- 
ditional pay from the Iſland. The militia con- 
ſts of two regiments of foot, ſerving without pay 
of any kind. | | 

The number of inhabitants appears, by the laſt 
returns to Government, to be one thouſand four 
hundred and fifty Whites, and eleven thouſand 
eight hundred and fifty-three 3G 

Of the labour of theſe people 1 have no other 


means of ſhewing the returns, than from the In- 


ſpector General's account of the exports from 
this Iſland for 1787, a table of which, as in 
the caſe of the other Iſlands, is ſubjoined, In 
this table, however, I conceive is comprehended 


the produce of the ſeveral Iſlands dependent on 


the St. Vincent Goverament, viz. Bequia, con- 
taining 


— — 2 — _ — 1— 


880 HISTORY OF THE 
BOOK taining 3,700 acres; Union, containing 2,15 


III. acres; Canouane, containing 1,777 acres; anc 

w—r— Muſtique, containing about 1,200' acres* ; the 

Negroes employed in the cultivztion of theſe If 

lands (in number about 1,400) being, I beliey, 
included in the 11,853 before mentioned, 


* There are likewiſe the little iſlots of Petit Martini 
Petit St. Vincent, Maillereau, and Balleſeau, each of vb 
produces a little cotton. F + ® t 0 
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THE Iſland of Dominica was ſo named by l 
Chriſtopher Columbus, from the circumſtance of Wil o 
its being diſcovered by him on a Sunday“. M W 
account of it will — very brief, for its civil i :; 
hiſtory, like that of St. Vincent, is a mere blank e. 
3 to the ban 1759, when by conqueſt it 


fel under the dominion of Great Britain, aud . 
was afterwards nfirmed ih the Britiſh | crown, by 
by the treaty of peace conc Juded at Paris in Fe- Wil 
bruary 1763, ti 
Notwith anding that Dominica had, until that 
time, been conſidered as a — iſland,” many m 
of the ſubjects of France had eſtabliſhed coffee to 
| | plantations, and other ſettlements, in various Wl jy 
* | parts of the country; and it reflects honour on f 
the Britiſh adminiſtration, that theſe people were WW n- 
ſecured in their poſſeſſions, on condition: of tak- ¶ ſu 

ing the oaths of all llegiance 1 o his Britannic Ma- 
Jeſty and paying a ſmall q ir rent J. N. * de 

0 


_ - „ - 
— 
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* November 34 1493. wit 
+ The crown granted them leaſes, ſame for fourteen, and = 
others for forty years, renewable at the tion thereof, 1nd 
with conditions in every leaſe, © that the po 1 effor, his heirs dre 
or aſſigns, ſhould pay to his Ma eſty, 5 heire 7 * ſucceſ⸗ ' 
ſors, the ſum of two 2 4 ſterling per anbum, for every dar 
acre of land, of which the Teaſe confiſt:” * And fur- thr 
ther, „ that they ſhould not fell br diſpaſe of cher lands, IH 
e ithout 
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on the ſame conditions as thaſe of St. Vincent, 
by commiſſioners nominated for that 
and no leſs than 96,344 acres (comprehendi 
one half of the iſland) were accordingly diſpoſ 
of by auction, in allotments from fifty to ane 
hundred acres, yielding the ſum of C. 312,092. 
115, Id. ſterling money. 5 
It does not however appear chat the purchaſes 
thus made by Britiſm ſuhjects have anſwered 
the expectation of the buyers; for the French 
inhabitants of Dominica are ſtill more numerous 
by BI than the Engliſh, and poſſeſs the moſt valuable 
of coffee plantations in the Ifland, the produce of 
ly Wl hich bas hitherto been found its moſt import- 
vil Bi ant ſtaple. They differ but little, in manners, 
uk cuſtoms, and religion, from the inhabitants of 
it Wi tic other French Wands in the Welt Indies, 
vl Wl ud their prieſts have been bitherto appointed 
in, Wl by ſuperiors in Martinico; to the government of 
ke. which Iſland, and to the laws of their own na- 
ton, they confider themſelyes to be amenable. 
hat Iam ſorry hiſtorical juſticeobliges me to obſerve, 
ny chat the liberal conduct of the Britiſh government 
tee Wl towards theſe people, after they became adapted 
dus I ſubjects, did not meet with that grateful return 
on I from them, which, for the general intereſts of 
ere ranking, ought to he religiouſly manifeſted on 
uc oceaſions. N ers" A Fs Ti: 
At the commencement of the hopeleſs and 


- = 


deſtructive war between Great Britain and her 


r bation of the governor, or com- 
mander in chief of that Iſland, for the time being.“ This 
indulgence however did not extend to more than hun- 
red acres of land occupied by each French ſubject. 

No perſon was allowed to purchaſe, either in his own 
dame or in the name of others in truſt for him, more than 
three hundred acres, if in Dominica, or five hundred acres 
U in St. Vincent. * 1 


of the cultivahle lands were grdered to be ſold CHAP. 
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Book Colonies in North America, che iſland of Do. 
III. minica was in a flouriſhing ſituation; The pon 
- of Roſeau having been declared a 'free-pr 


act of parliament, was reſorted to by 12 5 
ſels from moſt parts of the foreign Welt Indies 
as well as from America. The French and Spa- 
niards purchaſed great numbers of Negroes there 
for the ſupply of their fettlements, together with 
vaſt quantities of the merchandize and mannfac. 
. tures of Great Britain; payment for all which 
was made chiefly in bullion, indigo, and cotton, 
and completed in mules and cattle ; articles of 
prime 1 the planter. 
Thus the iſland, though in itſelf certainly not 
ſo — A — — of leſs extent 5 its 
neig was becoming very rapidly a 
colony of conſiderable — N but . 
runately it wanted that proteion, which alone 
could give its poſſeſſions ſtability and value. 
To thoſe who recollect the frantie rage, with 
which all the faeulties and means of Great Bri- 
tain were directed towards, and applied in, the 
fubjugation of America, the utter diſregard which 
was manifeſted by the then adminiſtration to- 
wards the ſecurity of this and the other Britiſh 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, may not perhaps be 
matter of ſurpriſe; but it will hereafter be ſcarce- 
n L the hole regular force allotted, 
uring the height of che war, for the prq;ection 
of Dominica, conſiſted of i officers and nine 
ty-four privates ! This ſhameful negle& was the 
more remarkable, as this iſland, from its local 
ſituation, between Martmico and Guadaloupe, 
is the beſt calculated of all the poſſeſſions of 


| | Great- 
-* Roſeau is flill a free-port, but the reſtrictiont and re. 
gulations of the late act are fo rigid, that fore have no 


gement to reſort to it, and, ſince ſome late ſerzures, 
fonſider the law as a ſnare to invite them to ruin. TTY 
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Do. Great · Britain in that part of the world, for ſecuring CH A p. 
on WW to her the dominion of the Charaibbean fea. A III. 
oY few ſhips of war ſtationed at Prince Rupert's - 
ret Bay, would effeQually ſtop all intercourſe of the 
tes, French ſettlements with each other, as not a veſ. 
pa · ſel can paſs, but is liable to capture by ſhips cruiz- 
ere ing off that bay, and to windward of the iſland. 
= This indeed was diſcovered when it was too 
a- late. : r 
ich It is probable that this, and the other circym- 
on, ſtances which I have recounted, namely, the 
of growing profperity of the colony, and the eri- 
minal inattention of the Britiſh Miniſtry towards 
not its ſecurity, had already attracted the vigilant ra- 
its paciouſneſs of the French government; but it is 
7 2 alerted, that many of the inhabitants within 
or. be colony, who had formerly been ſubjects of 
Ine France, ſcrupled not, on the firſt intimation of 
: hoſtilities having been commenced in Europe, 
mh in the year 1778, to invite an attack from Mar- 
di- tinico. Proofs of this may not perhaps eaſily 
the de made, but it is certain that their ſubſequent 
2 conduct gave too much cauſe for ſuch a fp 
. eion. = | 
un On Monday, the 7th of September, in that 
de Wl year, a French armament,” confiſting of a forty- 
cc gun ſhip, three frigates, and about thirty fail of 
tech armed oops and ſchooners, having on board up- 
on wards of two thouſand regular troops, and a law- 
ne- leſs banditti of volunteers, about half that num- 
the W ber, appeared off the iſland, under the command 
cal W of the Marquis de Bouille, governor of Marti- 
PS WY nico, and general of the French Windward Weſt- 
of Indian Iſſands. Part of the troops having ſoon. 
eat- ¶ afterwards landed without J e the enemy 
Ire proceeded to the attack of Fort Caſhacron, the 
eno chief defence of the iſland, and in which a de- 
ares, tachment of the regulars was ſtationed, "ou 
3 * ' "for 
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B OO fort was built on a rock, about three hundred Bc 

III. feet in perpendicular height, ſurrounded on 

wxw three ſides by the ſea, and was confidered ſo 

very defenſible, that it was ſuppoſed a few hun. Wl be 

dred men, well provided, would maintain it R 

againſt as many thouſands. Great therefore was 1 

the aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh in the town of # 

* Roſeau, in perceiving, by the French colours * 

flying on it, that this fort had ſurrendered with- 

out reſiſtance ; but, ſtrange as it may ſeem, the 

caſe appeared afterwards to be, that ſome of the 

French inhabitants had infinuated themſelves 

into the fort a few nights before, and having in- 

toxicated with liquor the few ſoldiers that were 

there on duty, had contrived to ſpike up the 
Cannon, 

Having thus made themſelves maſters of Fort 
Caſhacrou, the enemy landed their whole force 
about noon, and began their march for the town, 
which was defended by Fort Melville, and three 
other batteries ; but unfortunately theſe batteries 
were ill provided, and worſe manned. The whale Wl 

number of the militia did not exceed one hundred; ne 
for but few of the French inhabitants thought 0 
proper to aſſemble, and of thoſe that made their I "* 
appearance, many withdrew themſelves again, 
and were no more ſeen until after the iſland had 
furrendered. | | n 

The ſmall force however that was collected, 
behaved with that ſpirit and gallantry, which E 
give room to lament that they were not better 
ſupported. Three times was the enemy driven 
out of Fort Loubiere, of which they had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves in their march, and twice were 
the colours which they had hoiſted thereon ſhot 
away. Their commiſſary general, an upwards 
of forty of their ſoldiers, were killed, and de 

Bouille 
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Bouille Himſelf had a very narrow eſcape; his HAP. 

ſword being ſhot away fron his fide. wit 2; mhs - 
But gallantry was unavailing againſt ſuch ſi. 

periority of numbers; for about two thouſand of 

the French having ſhortly after gained poſſeſſion 

of the heights above Roſeau, this laſt circum» 

ſance- determined the fate of the iſland. The 

bravery of the inhabitants, however, obtained 

for them very honourable terms of capitulation. 

Beſides being permitted to march out with all 

nilitary honours, they were allowed to retain 

their eivil government, and the free exerciſe of 

their religion, laws, cuſtoms, and ordinances; 

o preſerve the adminiſtration” of juſtice in the 

me perſons, in whom it vas then veſted “, and 

to enjoy their poſſeſſions, of what nature ſoever, 

umoleſted; a privilege alſo which was expreſsly 

atended to abſent as well as reſident proprie- 


De Bouille having thus completed his con- 
queſt, departed for Martinico, leaving the Mar- 
quis Duchilleau commander in chief of Domi- 
nica, whoſe conduct, during four years that he 
continued in the iſland, is ſaid to have been ſo 
rantonly oppreſſive and tyrannical, that we are 1 
left to wonder at the patient long-ſuffering and 
ſorbearance of the people under his government, 
in ſubmitting to it for half the time. 

His firſt mea ſure was to dĩſarm the Engliſh in- 
hbitants; and diſtribute their arms among the 
mnaway negroes, with whom he actually enter- 
ed into an engagement for their aſfiſtance, if 
vanted. He iſſued a proclamation, forbidding 
the Engliſh to aſſemble together more than two in 
a place, under the penalty of man an: 

. [RF $75 F and 

* Tt was, ſtipulated that the members of the council ſhould | 
conſtitute à court of chancery; the powers of which were 
lied ſolely in the governor before the ſurrender.. 
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BOOK and he commanded-the centinels to ſhoot them 

III. if they paſſed in greater numbers. He ordered 

x that no lights ſhould be ſeen in their houſes after 

nine o'clock at night, and that no Engliſh perſon 

thould preſume: to walk the ſtreets after that hour, 

without a candle and lanthorn; Mr: Robert 

How, an Engliſh merchant, and owner of a ſhip 

then in the bay, attempting to go on board his 

own veſſel after that hour, was ſhot dead in the 

attempt, and the centinel who killed him was 

raiſed to a higher ſtation in his regimens; os hav- 

ing thus (as the goternor expreſſed it) done his 
duty. . 1 266 eat eint 

90 very apprehenfive was this governor that 

the Engliſh inhabitants were forming deſigus to 

retake the iſland, that every letter of theirs was 

opened for his inſpection before it was delivered. 

And, deeming this meaſure inſufficient to furniſh 

him with the knowledge of their private tranſac- 

tions, he adopted the practice of going himſelf in 

diſguiſe, or employing others who better knew 

the Engliſh 5 


e, in order to liſten at their 
doors and windows in the night-time, to the con- 
verſation which paſſed in domeſtic intercourſe. 

He repeatedly threatened to ſet fire to the town 
of Roſeau, in caſe the Iſland ſhould be attacked, 
and, though this was never attempted by the 
Engliſh forces, yet that town was ſet fire to by ſol 
the French ſoldiers, who, there is every reaſon alli 
to ſuppoſe, did it by the governor's private or- i. 
ders. This ſuppoſition was ſtrongly corrobo- the 
rated by his behaviour on the night of that melan- ¶ Pr 
choly event, at which he himſelf was preſent the I lan 
beſt part of the time, like another Nero ſeem- 178 
ingly diverted with the ſcene, and would not al- I 
low his ſoldiers to aſſiſt in extiriguiſhing the flames I "at 
(fave only in houſes that belonged to the French Nef e 
inhabitants) but permitted them to pillage the 12 
ſufferers. | | 
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This fire happened the evening of Eaſter dun- CHAT. 
2 I 4-74 = tp. th 


day, 1781, by which up 


houſes were conſumed in a few,hours; and bs [ wx, 
y- 


quantity of rich merchandize and effects deſtray- 
10 the value of tw hupdred thouſand pounds 
Fabry TOP MO FATE 


| While the-wretched inhabitants; were, thus: 
groaning under domeſtic deſpotiſm, they had no. 
reſources from without, Their trade was entire- 
ly cut off, inſomuch, that during five years 
bet months, the time that the iſland of Domi- 
nica was in poſſeſſion of the French, it was re- 
ſorted to by no veſſels from Old France, ; nor was, 
any of its produce exported to that kingdom, 
but part of it was ſent in neutral bottoms to the 
Dutch Iſland of St. Euſtatius, before its capture by 
Admiral Rodney; and from thence it was exports. 
to England, under the molt extravagant, ex- 
pences and Jobs to the Proprietprs. » 
| Other PRs of der ee ee x 
tc which were for the purpoſe. 
England, to Ronerdam; and alter. the breaks, 
ing out of the war with the Dutch, the produce 
of Dominica was ſent under imperial colours to 
end, where the ſugar fold from fax to eight 
pounds ſterling the hogſheaatke.. 
Theſe accumulated diſtreſſes ended in the ab-, 
flute ruin of many of the. platters, and we ate, 
allured, on good authority, that no leſs than 
thirty ſugar plantatiqns were, in conſequence. 
e r 
prietors. At] agth however the day of IVe- 
ance arrived; for, in the wouth, of January. 
1783, Dominica was reſtored to the government 
of England. The joy which, on this event, ani- 
mated the boſom and enlightened the countenance 
of every man, whom painful experience, under 
in arbitrary government, bad taught to ſet a right 
| A ob ran. value. 


neee + tf 9 2 
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; BOOT value on the Britiſh' mime y be con- 
ceived, but cannot be deſcribed. 1 Ae 
eas were now reſtored to the full See 
their former privileges, under 4 civil act. 
ment, ſimilar to thoſe of che other Britiſh colo. 
nies in the Weſt Indies, which Jeng hereafter to 
bedeſcribed at length, it is unneceſfary to enl 
upon in this he 0 cept to Les ae that ih 
Maile A this iſland is veſted in the 
ge: in dic, 4 council of twelve gentle. 
men, and an aſſembl 4 of nineteen” members“ 
The few obſervations therefore which follow, con. 
ceruing its preſent ſtate and productions, 12 
conclude my account.” 
Dominica contains 186, 186,436 acres of mp bn 
i2dividett into ten! 185 
ſeat is at preſent the cax 25 ce the ra, Aud is 
ſituated in cht par of Fs. 9 5 ing about 
ſeven leagues from Prince N „ 6 t i; on 
a poitit of land on tlie S. the iſlthd, 
ieh foals two Bays, viz. Wag 5 
| to the notth, aud Chatlotte-ville' bay to 
| ſouthward. 
B Kofezti is about half a mile in length, that 
| Charlotte-vifle't6 Roſeau river, and,-moſtly tyo 


furlongs in readth but leſs in ſome arts, be- 
ing of a very" irt fgure. It contains not 
more than five hi houſes, exclitfiveof the 


Ages octupiet* by" | 


. Before its 25 
ned upwards of off | 


[- ture by the Fretich, it co ; 
; thoitfand, : 
| This Ind-is twe abi utter th length, at 
may bereckoned fitterch mites i breadth.” It con: 
tains many 0 764 niduntdins. intetſpert· 
| etch He's ee yrs 


he Ay u n * cad w Of 
per annum, excluſive of his fees of office. 
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mextinguiſhed volcanoes, which frequently diſ- 


theſe mountains alſo iſſue ſprings of hot water, 
ome of which are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs great vir- 
te in the caſe of tropigal diſorders. In fome 
places the water is ſaid to be hot enough to coa- 
rulate an egg *. | 

Dominica is well watered, there being upwards 
of thirty fine rivers in the Iſland, beſides vm 
number of rivulets. The ſoil, in moſt of the 
nterior country, is a light-brown-coloured mould, 
ud appears to have been waſhed from the moun- 
ains. Towards the ſea-coaſt, and in many of 
tbe vallies, it is a deep, black, and rich native 
arth, and ſeems well 1 to the cultivation 
if all the articles of Weſt Indian produce. The 
der ſtratum is in ſome parts a yellow or brick 
day, in others a {tiff terrace, but it is in moſt 
places very ſtony. | 

I am akraid, however, that the quantity of 
krtile land is but a very ſmall proportion of the 
hole; there not being more than fifty ſugar 
llantations at preſent in cultivation, and it is 
omputed, that on an average, one year with 
mother, thoſe fifty plantations do not produce 
unuaily more than three rams a — of 
lugar, This is eertainly a very 2 
of that article for ſuch an extenſive d. or 
eren for the number of ſugar plantations at pre- 
ent under cultivation, allowing only one hun- 


— 
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nd Wired acres of canes to each. 

on. Vor. I. D d Coffee 

Erk. * In che woods of Dominica are innumerable farms of 

rto ces, which hive in tne trees, and produce great uantities of 

be WW and honey, both of which are _ in — 2 to any - 
ſe Europe. It is preciſely the fame tpecies of bee as in Eu- 


L 


pe, = muſt have been yes en thither; the native bee 
f the Welt Indies being a ſmaller ſpecies, unprovided with. 
Wings, and very different in its manners from the European. 


de fertile. Several of the mountains contain CHAP. 


charge vaſt quantities of burning ſulphur. From 
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BOOK Coffee ſeems to anſwer better than Sugar, there 
being ſomewhat more than two hundred coffee 


— in Dominica, which in favourable vears 


ave produced three millions of pounds weight. 

A ſmall part of the lands are alſo applied to the 
cultivation of cacao, indigo, and ginger; but! 
believe that moſt of theſe articles, as well as of 
the cotton, which are comprehended in the ex. 
ports, are obtained from the dominions of fo. 
reign ſtates in South America, and imported into 
this iſland under the free-port law. | 

The number of white inhabitants, of all de. 
ſcriptions and ages, appear, by the laſt returns to 
government, in 1788, to be 1236; of free ne- 
groes, &c. 445, and of ſlaves 14,967. There are 
alſo from twenty to thirty families of the ancient 
natives, or Charaibes, properly ſo called. They 
are a very quiet, inoffenſive people, ſpeak a lan- 
guage of their own, and a little French, but none 
of them underſtand Engliſh*. - © 

Such is the information which I have col- 
lected concerning the civil hiſtory and preſent 
ſtate of Dominica, for moſt of which I am in- 
debted to a late publication by Mr. Atwood. 
Nothing now remains but to ſet forth the parti- 
culars and value of its productions, which I 
ſhall adopt, as in other caſes, from the return of 
the Inſpector General for the year 1787. 

A late writer gives the following account of theſe people: 
They are of a clear copper colour, have long, ſleek, black 
hair: their perſons are ſhort, ſtout, and well made, but they 
disfigure their faces by flattening their foreheads in infancy: 
They live chiefly by fiſhing in the rivers and the ſea, or by 
fowling in the woods, in both which purſuits they uſe their 
bows and arrows with wonderful dexterity. It is ſaidthey will 
kill the ſmalleſt bird with an arrow at a great diſtance, or 
transfix a fiſh at a conſiderable depth in the ſea. They diſ- 
play alſo very great ingenuity in making curious wrought pan- 
niers or baſkets of filk graſs, or the leaves and bark of trees.” 


An 
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CHAP. IV. 


Leeward Charaibbean Iſland Government, compre- 
hending St. ny rs, Nevis, Antigua, Mont. 
er rat, and the Virgin Iflands.—Civil Hiftory and 
Geographical 1 each. — Table of Ex. 
ports from each Iſland for 1787); and an 
Account of the Money ariſing from the Duty 
of Four and @ Half per Cent.—- Obſervations 
concerning the Decline of theſe Iflands, which 
conclude their Hiſtory. | 


Tuxs E ſeveral iſlands, ſince the year 1672, 
have conſtituted one diſtin government; the go- 
vernor being ſtiled Captain General of the Leeward 
Charaibean Iſlands. He viſits each occaſionally, 
but his chief ſeat of reſidence is Antigua; the 


government of each iſland, in the abſence of the 


governor-general, being uſually adminiſtered by 
a lieutenant-governor, whoſe authority is limit- 
ed to that particular iſland; and where no lieu- 
tenant-governor is appointed, the preſident of 
the council takes the command, I ſhall treat of 
them ſeparately, and afterwards combine, in 
a concile ſummary, thoſe circumſtances which 
are common to them all. | 

Their civil hiſtory will be ſhort; for in 
this part of my ſubject I have but little to 
add to the recital of Oldmixon, and other 
writers, who have preceded me; and where 
novelty is wanting, brevity is indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite. | | 
. 2 SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER\. 


THE iſland of St. Chriſtopher was called by 
ts ancient poſſeſſors, the Charaibes, Liamuiga, 
or the Fertile Iſland. It was diſcovered in 
November, 1493, by Columbus himſelf, who 
was ſo pleaſed with its appearance, that be 
honoured it with his own Chriſtian name. But 
it was neither planted nor poſſeſſed by the 
Spaniards. It was, however (notwithſtanding 
that the general opinion aſcribes the honour 
of ſeniority to Barbadoes,) the eldeſt of all the 
Britiſh. territories in the Weſt Indies, and, in 
truth, the common mother both of the Engliſh 
and French ſettlements in the Charaibean 
lands. The fact, as related by an hiſtorian * 
to whoſe induſtry and knowledge I have been 
ſo largely indebted in my account of St. Vin- 
cent, was this: © In the number of thoſe gentle- 
men who accompanied Captain Roger North, in 
2 voyage to Surinam, was Mr. Thomas Warner, 
who making an acquaintance there with Captain 
Thomas Painton, a very experienced ſeaman, 
the latter ſuggeſted how much eafier it would 
be to fix, preſerve in good order, a colony 


in one of the {mall iſlauds, deſpiſed and E 


Dr. Campbell. 
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BOOK by the Spaniards; than on that vaſt country, the 
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WAm> rity, all things were fallen into confuſion; and 
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continent, where, for want of ſufficient autho- 


he particularly pointed out for that purpoſe 
the and of 8. Chriſtopher. This gentleman 
dying, Mr. Warner returned to England in 
1620, reſolved to put his friend's project in 
execution. He accordingly aſſociated himſel 
with fourteen other perſons, and with them took 
his paſſage on board a ſhip bound to Virginia, 
From thence he and his companions failed from 
St. Chriſtopher's, where they arrived in January 
1623, and by the month of September fol. 
lowing had raiſed a good crop of tobacco, 
which they propoſed to make their ſtaple 
commodity.” It has been ſhewn in a former 
chapter, that the firſt actual eſtabliſhment in 
Barbadoes, took place the latter end of 1624. 
By the generality of hiſtorians, who have 
treated of the affairs of the Welt Indies, it is 
aſſerted that a party of the French, under the 
command of a perſon of the name of D'Eſnam- 
buc, took poſſeſſion of one part of this Ifland, 
on the ſame day that Mr. Warner landed on 
the other; but the truth is, that the firſt 
landing of Warner and his aſſociates, happened 
two years before the arrival of DEſnambuc; 
who, it is admitted by Du Tertre, did not leave 
France until 1625. — the Engliſh 
ſettlers, in the latter end of 1623, had their 
plantations demoliſhed by a dreadful hurricane, 
which put a ſudden ſtop to their progreſs. In 
_—— of this calamity, Mr. Warner re- 
turned to England to implore ſuccour ; and it 
was on that occaſion that he ſought and obtained 


| the powerful patronage and ſupport of James 
Hay, Earl of Carliſle. This nobleman cauſed a 


ſhip to be fitted out, laden with all kinds of 
neceſſaries. 
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neceſſaries. It was called the Hopewell; and CHAP. 


arrived at St. Chriſtopher's on the 18th of May 


1624; and thus he certainly preſerved a ſettle. wo 


ment, which had otherwiſe died in its infancy. 
Warner himſelf did not return to St. Chrif- 
topher's until the year following, He was then 
accompanied by a large body of recruits, and 
D'Eſnambuc arrived about the ſame time; per- 
haps the ſame day. This latter was the captain 
of a French privateer; and, having in an engage- 
ment with a Spaniſh galleon of ſuperior ſtrength, 
been very roughly handled, he was obliged, 
after loſing ſeveral of his men, to ſeek refuge in 
theſe iſlands. *He brought with him to St. Chriſ- 
topher's about thirty hardy veterans, and they 
were cordially received by the Engliſh, who 
appear at this time to have been under ſome 
apprehenſions of the Charaibes. Hitherto War- 
ner's firſt colony had lived on friendly terms 
with theſe poor ſavages, by whom they were 
liberally ſupplied with proviſions; but having 
ſeized on x 6.20 lands, the conſciouſneſs of de- 
ſerving retaliation made the planters apprehen- 
five of an attack, when probably none was 
intended. Du Tertre relates that the French 
and Engliſh receiving information of a projected 
revolt, concurred in a ſcheme for ſeizing the 


.conſpirators beforehand. Accordingly they 


fell on the Charaibes by night, and, having 
murdered in cold blood from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty of the ſtouteſt, drove 
all the reſt from the iſland, except ſuch of the 
womeñ as were young and handſome, of whom, 
ſays the reverend hiſtorian, they made con- 
cubines and flaves. Such is the account of a 
contemporary author, Pere Du Tertre, who relates 
theſe tranſactions with perfect compoſure, as 
founded on common uſage, and not mne, 
able 


\ 
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BOOK able in their nature. He adds, that fuch of the 


III. 


became ſerious. The Europeans however, more 
from the ſuperiority of their weapons, than of their 


Charaibes as eſcaped the maſſacre, having given 
the alarm to their countrymen in the neighbouring 
iſlands, a large body of them returned ſoon after. 
wards, breathing revenge; and now the conffict 


valour, became conquerors in the end; but their 
triumph was dearly purchaſed; one hundred of 


their number having left dead on the field 


of battle. | i | 
After this exploit, which Du Tertre calls a glo- 


rious victory, the Charaibes appear to have qui- 


ted altogether this and ſome of the ſmall iſlands 
in the neighbourhood, and to have retired ſouth. 
wards. The two leaders, Warner and Deſnam- 
buc, about the ſame time, found it neceſſary to 
return to Europe for the purpoſe of ſoliciting ſuc- 
cour from their reſpective nations; and bringmg 


with them the name of conquerors, they ſeverally 


met with all poſſible encouragement. Warner 
was knighted by his ſovereign, and through the 
intereſt of his noble patron ſent back as governor 
in 1626 with four hundred new recruits, amply 
ſupplied with neceſſaries of all kinds; white 
Deſnambuc, under the patronage of Richlien 
(the miniſter of France) projected the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an exclufive company for trading to this 
and ſome of the other iflands. That miniſter 
concurred with Deſnambuc in opinion, that ſuch 
an inſtitution was beft adapted to the purpoſes of 
commeree and colonization ;—an erroneous con- 
cluſion, which Deſnambuc himſelf had foon abun- 
dant occaſion to lament; for the French in gene- 
ral either miſunderſtood or diſapproved the 
ject. Subſcriptions came in etna; and the 
ſhips which the new company fitted out on this 
occaſion, were ſo wretchedly ſupplied * 
| | viſions 
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cifions and neceſſaries that of five hundred and HAP. 
thirty-two recruits, who failed from France with IV. 
Deſnambuc, in February 1627, the greater * — 
periſhed miſerably at fea for want of food. 
The Engliſh received the furvivors with com- 
paſhon and Kindneſs; and for preventing con- 
teſts in future about their reſpective limits, the 
commanders of each nation agreed to divide the 
whole land pr * equally between their follow- 
ers. A treaty of partition for ot, whe 
reduced to — and ſi many for- 
malities, on the third of y 1627: it compre- 
hended alfo a league defenſive and oflenfive; but 
this alliance proved of little avail againft the Spa- 
wh invafion in 1629, the circumftances whereof 
have elſewhere related. Yet furely, unjuſtiſia- 
ble as that attack may be deemed, i the conduct 
the new ſettlers towards the Charaibes was fuch 
8 Du Tertre relates, we have but little cauſe to 
ment over the miſeries which befel them. 'The 
nind exults in the chaſtifement of cruelty, even 
vhen the inſtruments of vengeance are as crmi- 
nal as the objects of puniſhment. 
It may now be t t thatthoſe of the two 
nations who ſurvived fo deſtructive a ſtorm, had 
karnt moderation and forbearance in the ſchool 
of adverſity; and indeed for ſome years they ap- 
pear to have lived on terms of good neighbour. | 
hood with each other; bat at length national ri- 
ralry and hereditary animofity were allowed their 
full influence, inſomuch that, for half 4. | 
afterwards, this little iſland exhibited a - 
ſcene of internal contention, violence and blood- 
ſhed. It ts 1 ble at this time to pronounce 
wth certainty, whether the French or the Eng- 
liſh were the firſt aggreſſors. It is probable that 
each nation would lay the blame on the other. 
We are told that in the firſt Dutch war, in the 


reign 
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' BOOK reign of Charles II. the French king declaring fg 


W—> pher's, diſdaining an inglorious neutrality, at 
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the United States, his ſubjects in St. Chriſt 


tacked the Engliſh Planters, and drove them out 
of their poſſeſſions; which were afterwards, b 
the treaty of Breda, reſtored to them. In 1689 
in conſequence of the revolution which had ta 
ken place in England the preceding year, the 
French Planters in this iſland, declaring them 
ſelves in the intereſts of the abdicated monarch 
attacked and expelled their Engliſh neighbour 
a ſecond time, laying waſte their plantation 
and committing ſuch outrages as are unjuſtifiable 
among civilized nations, even in a time of oper 
and avowed hoſtility, Their conduct onthis oc 
caſion was deemed ſo cruel and treacherous, tha 
it was aſſigned by King William and Queen Ma 
among the cauſes which induced them to declar 
war againſt the French nation. Even fortund 
herſelf, inclining at length to the fide of juſtice 


from henceforward deſerted them; for, afte 4 
they had continued about eight months ſole mall vi, 
ters of the iſland, the Engliſh under the commanq :> 

of general Codrington, returning in great force be 
not only compelled the French inhabitants to ſur} no 
render, but actually tranſported eighteen hun for 
dred of them to Martinico and Hiſpaniola. It 1 yþ 
true that reparation was ſtipulated to be madꝗ ger 
them by the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697; but va per 

again breaking out between the two nations ul s 
1702, the French planters derived but little adi abe 

vantage from that clauſe in their favour. They 43, 

had however, in 1705, the gloomy fſatisfaQtionfl 2er. 


to behold many of the Engliſh poſſeſſions agai and 
laid waſte by a French armament, which com mo- 
mitted ſuch ravages that the Britiſh ParliamenY yig, 
found it — 22h to diſtribute the ſum ON 1+, 


L. 103,000 among the ſufferers, to enable ther 
| l 
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the laſt exertion of national enmity and civil diſ- 
cord within this little community; for at the 
peace of Utrecht, the iſland was ceded wholly to 
the Engliſh, and the French poſſeſſions publicly 
ſold for the benefit of the Engliſh government. 
In 1733, L. 80,000 of the money was appropriat- 

as a marriage portion with the princeſs Anne, 
who was betrothed to the Prince of Orange. 
Some few of the French planters, indeed, who 
conſented to take the oaths, were naturalized, 
and permitted to retain their eſtates. 

Such was the origin and progreſs of the Britiſh 
eſtabliſhment in the Ifland of St. Chriſtopher, 
The circumſtances which attended the French in- 
vaſion in the beginning of - 1182, when a garri- 
ſon of leſs than one thouſand effective men (in- 
cluding the militia) was attacked by eight thou- 
ſand of the beſt diſciplined troops of France, ſup- 
ported by a fleet of thirty-two ſhips of war; the 
conſequent ſurrender of the iſland, after a moſt 
vigorous and noble defence; and its reſtoration 
to Great Britain by the general peace of 1783, 
being within every perſon's recollection, need 
not be related at large in this work. I ſhall there- 
fore conclude 'with the following particulars, 
which I preſume are ſomewhat leſs familiar to the 
general reader, and their accuracy may be de- 
pended on. my | 

St. Chriſtopher lies in 19 North latitude; it is 
about fourteen leagues in circuit, and contains 
43,726 acres of land, of which about 17,000 
acres are appropriated to the growth of ſugar, 


and 4000 to paſturage. As ſugar is the only com- 


modity of any account that is raiſed, except pro- 
viſions and a little cotton, it is probable, that 
nearly one half the whole iſland is unfit for cul- 


: tivation. 
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BOOK tivation. The interior part of the country eon- 
III. fiſts indeed of many rugged precipices, and bar. 
xm ren mountains. 


Of theſe, the loftieſt is Mount. 
Miſery (evidently a decayed volcano) which riſes 
3,711 feet in perpendicular height from the ſea. 
Nature, however, has made abundant amends 
for the ſterility of the mountains, by the fertility 
the has beſtowed upon the plains. No part of 
the Weſt-Indies that I have ſeen poſſeſſes even 

the ſame ſpecies of ſoil that is found in St. Chril. 
topher's. It is in general a dark grey loam, fo 
light and porous as to be penetrable by the ſlight- 
eſt application of the hoe; and I conceive it to 
be the production of ſubterraneous fires, the 
black ferruginous pumice of naturaliſts, finel 

incorporated with a pure loam, or virgin mould. 

The under ſtratum is gravel, from eight to twelve 
inches deep. Clay is no where found, except at 
2 conſiderable height in the mountains. 

By what proceſs of nature the ſoil which I have 
mentioned becomes more eſpecially ſuited to the 
roduction of ſugar than any other in. the Welt 
dies, it is neither within my province or abili- 
ty to explain. The circumſtance however, is un- 
queſtionable. Canes, planted in particular ſpots, 
have been known to yield 8000 lbs. of Muſcova- 
do ſugar from a fingle acre. One gentleman, in 

a favourable ſeaſon, made 6,400 Ibs. or four hogſ- 

heads of fixteen cwt. each, per acre, on an average 

return of his whole crop. It is not however pre- 
tended, that the greateſt part, or even a very 
large proportion of the cane land, throughout 

the iſland, is equally productive. The general 

average produce for a ſeries of is 16,000 
hogſheads of ſixteen cwt. which, as ene-halfonly 

of the whole cane land, or 8,500 acres, is annu- 

ally cut (the remainder being in young canes) 
gives 
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gives nearly two hogſheads of ſixteen cwt. per C 2 AP. 


acre for the whole of the land in ripe canes; but 


even this is a prodigious return, not equalled I "Y"V 


imagine by any other ſugar country in an 

of the > 54 In Jamaica, though ſome l the 
choiceſt lands may yield in favourable years two 
hogſheads of fixteen cwt. per acre; the cane land 
which is cut annually, taken altogether, does not 
yield above a fourth part as much. | 

I am informed, however, that the planters of 
St. Chriſtopher's are at a great expence for ma- 
nure ; that they never cut ratoon canes *; and 
although there is no want in the country of ſprings 
and rivulets for the ſupport of the inhabitants, 
their plantations ſuffer much in dry weather, as 
the ſubſtratum does not long retain moiſture. 

This iſland is divided into nine pariſhes, and 
contains four towns and hamlets, viz. Baſleterre 
(the preſent capital, as it was formerly that of - 
the French,) Sandy-Point, Old Road and Deep 
Bay. Of theſey the two firſt are ports of entry, 
eſtabliſhed by law. The fortifications conſiſt of 
Charles-Fort, and Brimſtone-Hill, both near 
Sandy Point; three batteries at Baſſeterre, one 
at Fig-tree Bay, another at Palmeto-Point, and 
ſome ſmaller ones of no =_ importance. 

The proportion which St. Chriſtopher's con- 
tributes, with the other iſlands, towards an ho- 
nourable proviſion for the Governor General, is 
. 1000 currency 1d annum; which is ſettled on 
him by the aſſembly immediately on his arrival, 
He has beſides ſome perquiſites; and in time of 
war they are conſiderable. 

Each iſland within this government has a ſe- 
parate council, and each of them an allembly, ' 


or houſe of repreſentatives. In St. Chriſto- 
pher's, 


* Ratoon canes are ſhoots from old roots, as will be fully 
explained hereafter. 
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BOOK pher's, the council ſhould conſiſt of ten mem. Il te 
III. bers, but it is ſeldom that more than ſeven are an 
\—x> preſent. The houſe of aſſembly is compoſed of Ill fo 
twenty-four repreſentatives, of whom fifteen WM 

make a quorum. The requiſite qualification is Wl dc 

a freehold of forty acres of land, or a houſe Ml " 
worth forty pounds a year. Of the electors, the th 


qualification is a freehold of ten pounds per an- 
1 m. 
The Governor of this, and the other iſlands | 
in the ſame government, is chancellor by his ta! 
office, and in St. Chriſtopher fits alone. At- w] 
tempts have been made to join ſome of the iſt 
council with him, as in Barbadoes; but hitherto of 
without ſucceſs, the inhabitants chooſing rather la 
ä to ſubmit to the expence and delay of following mi 
the chancellor to Antigua, than ſuffer the in- pr 
conveniency of having on the chancery bench Wl ! 
Judges, ſome of whom it is probable, from their | 
ſituation and connections, may be intereſted in Wl il: 
the event of every ſuit that may come before Ml by 
them. g1 


'In this iſland, as in Jamaica, the juriſdiction 
of both the King's bench and common pleas, 
centers in one ſuperior court, wherein juſtice is 

adminiſtered by a chief juſtice and four puiſne 
Judges. The chief is appointed by the crown, 
the others by the governor in the King's name, 
and they all hold their commiſſions during plea- 
ſure. The office of chief judge is worth about 
| — per annum. The emoluments of the aſ- 


ant judges are trifling. | 
The preſent number of white inhabitants 1s 
computed at 4,000, and taxes are levied on 
26,000 negroes, and there are about three hun- 

dred blacks and mulattoes of free condition. 
As in the other Britiſh iflands in the neiß 
XN. 


bourhood, all the white men from the age of 
| teen 


8 
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teen to fixty are obliged to enliſt in the militia, CHAP. 


and in this iſland they ſerve without pay. They 


form two regiments of foot, although the whole vx 


number of effective men in each regiment ſel- 
dom exceeds three hundred ; but there is like- 
wiſe a company of free blacks, and this, before 
the late war, conſtituted the whole of the mili- 
tary force within the iſland ; the Britiſh govern- 
ment refuſing to ſend them troops of any kind. 

Of the wiſdom of ſuch conduct in Great Bri- 
tain, the reader will be able properly to judge, 
when he is told, that the natural ſtrength of this 
iſland, from the conformation and inequalities 
of its ſurface, is ſuch that a garriſon of two thou- 


and effective troops, properly ſupplied with am- 


munition and proviſions, would in all human 


probability have rendered it impreguable to the 


formidable invaſion of 1782. 

With St. Chriſtopher's ſurrendered alſo the 
iſland of Nevis; from which it is divided only 
by 2 ſmall channel, and of which I ſhall now 
give ſome account. "BET 
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THIS beautiful little ſpot is nothing more 


than a ſingle mountain, riſing like a cone in an 


eaſy aſcent from the ſea; the circumference of 
its baſe not exceeding eight Engliſh leagues. It 
is believed that Columbus beſtowed on it the ap- 
pellation of Nzeves, or The Snows, from its re- 
ſemblance to a mountain of the ſame name in 
Spain; but it is not an improbable” conjecture, 
that in thoſe days a white ſmoke was ſeen to iſſue 
from the ſummit, which at a diſtance had a ſnow- 
like appearance, and that it derived its name 
from thence. That the ifland was produced by 
ſome volcanic exploſion, in ages long paſt, there 
can be no doubt ; for there is a hollow, or cra- 
ter, near the ſummit, ſtill viſible, which contains 


a hot ſpring ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur; 


and ſulphur is frequently found in ſubſtance, in 
the e Miki gullies and cavities of the 
eart h. 

The country is well watered and the land in gene- 
ral fertile, a ſmall proportion towards the ſummit of 
the iſland excepted, which anſwers however for the 
growth of ground proviſions, ſuch as yams and 
other eſeulent vegetables. The ſoil is ſtony; the 


beſt is a looſe black mould, on a clay. In ſome 


places, the upper ſtratum is a ſtiff clay, which 
requires 
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requires labour, but property divided and pul- CHAP. 


reriſed, repays the labour beſtowed upon it. 
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The general produce of ſugar (its only ſtaple 


production) is one hogſhead of fixteen cwt. per 
acre from all the canes that are annually eur, 
which being about 4000 acres, the return of the 
whole is an equal number of hogſheads, and this 
was the average fixed on by the French govern- 
ment in 1782, as a rule for regulating the taxes. 
As at St. Chriſtopher's the planters ſeldom cut 
toon Canes. | | 

This iſland, ſmall as it is, is divided into five 
pariſhes. It contains a town called Charles- 
Town, the ſeat of government and a port of en- 
ry, and there are two other ſhipping places, 
alled Indian-Caſtle and New-Caſtle. The prin- 
apal fortification is at Charles-Town,. and is 
alled Charles Fort, The commandant is ap- 
pointed by the crown, but recerves a ſalary from 
the iſland, | yy 

The government, in the abſence of the Go- 
remor-General, is adminiſtered by the preſident 
of the council. This board is compoſed of the 
prefident, and ſix other members. The houſe of 
aſembly conſiſts of fafteen repreſentatives; three 
or each pariſh. | | 

The adminiſtration of common law is under 
the guidance of a chief juſtice, and two aſſiſtant 
Judges, and there is an office for the regiſtry of 
eeds. | 


The preſent number of white inhabitants is 
lated to me not to exceed fix hundred, while the 
negroes amount to about ten thouſand z a diſpro- 
portion which neceſſarily converts all ſuch white 
men as are not exempted by age and decrepitude, 
into a well-regulated militia, among which there 


B a troop conſiſting of « er well 1 
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BOOK and accoutred. Engliſh forces, on the Britif 
III. . eſtabliſhment, Fo have none. 


—— TheEngliſh 


erfully are mankind invited by the advantages o 


afforded greater felicity than that of ſuch a gc 


eſtabliſned themſelves in thi 
land in the year 1628, under the pròtection anc 


encouragement of Sir Thomas Warner. Amon 


the different elaſſes of men, who ſought to im 
prove their fortunes in St. Chriſtopher's by th 


— of that enterpriſing leader, it can hard] 


reſumed that every individual experiencedth 
full gratification of his hopes and expectations 
In all ſocieties, there are many who will confide 
themſelves unjuſtly overlooked and forgotter 
Of the companions of Warner's earlieſt voyage: 
it is probable that ſome would ſet too high a va 
lue on their ſervices, and of thoſe who venture 
afterwards, many would complain, ontheir arri 
val, that the beſt lands were pre-occupied. I 
ſoften and temper ſuch diſcordancy and'diſquiet 
by giving full employment to the turbulent ang 
ſeditious, ſeems to have been one of the mo 
important objects of Warner's policy. Motive 


of this nature induced him, without doubt, 
plant a colony in Nevis at ſo early a period; an 
the wiſdom and propriety of his firſt regulation 


gave ſtrength and ſtability to the ſettlement. 
What Warner began wiſely, was happily com 
pleted by his immediate ſucceſſor Mr. Lake, un 
der whoſe adminiſtration Nevis roſe to opulenc 
and importance. He was a wiſe man,“ ſay 
Du Tertre,“ and feared the Lord.” Making thi 


iſland the place of his reſidence, it flouriſhec 
beyond example. It is ſaid, that about the yea 


1640, it poſſefled four thouſand Whites: ſo po 
a mild and equitable ſyſtem of government 
Will the reader pardon me, if Tobſerve at the 
ſame time, that few ſituations in life could have 


vernor 
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vernor. Living amidſt the beauties of an eter- 
val ſpring, beneath a ſky ſerene and end 


and in a ſpot inexpreſſib y beautiful (for it is en, IS 
e 


livened by a yariety of the moſt enchanting proſ- 
pects in the world, th the numerous iſlands which 
ſurround it) but above all, happy in the reflec- 
tion that he conciliated the differences, admi- 
niſtered to the neceſſities, and augmented the 
comforts of thouſands of his fellow- creatures, all 
of whom looked up to him as their common fa- 
ther and protector - If there be pure joy on 
earth, it muſt have exiſted in the boſom of ſuch 
a man; while he beheld the tribute of love, gra- 
titude and approbation towards; him in every 
countenance, and whoſe heart at the ſame time 
told him that he deſerved it. 

Lam ſorry that I muſt preſent the reader with 
a very different picture, in the Agon that I * 
note giveof 3 d farm 
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ANTIGUA is ſituated about twenty leagues 
to the eaſtward of St. Chriſtopher's, and was 
diſcovered at the ſame time with that- iſland, 


church in Seville, Santa Maria de la Antigua. 
We are informed by Ferdinand Columbus, that 
the Indian name was Jamaica. It is a 


eircumſtance, that this word, which in the 


language of the larger iflands fignified a co 
 ebounding in ſprings, ſhould, in the duales of 

the Charaibes, have been applied to an iſland 
that has not a ſingle ſpring or rivulet of freſh 
water in it. | 

This inconvenience, without doubt, as it 
rendered the country uninhabitable to the Cha- 
raibes, deterred for ſome time the European 
adventurers in the neighbouring iſlands from 
attempting a permanent eſtabliſhment in Anti- 
gua ; but nature preſents few obſtacles which the 
avarice or induſtry of civilized man will not 
endeavour to ſurmount. The lands were found 
to be fertile, and it was diſcovered that ciſ- 
erna might be contrived to hold W 


0 The water thus preſerved is wonderfully li 


«4 Columbus himſelf, who named it, from a 
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whoſe deſcendants ſtill poſſeſs very conſiderable 

property in the iſland, one of them (Aſhton 

Warner, Eſquire) having been, in 1789, preſi- 

dent of the council, and commander in chief in 

the abſence of the governor. "FB | 

But it was chiefly to the enterpriſing ſpirit and 

extenſive views of Colonel Codrington, of Bar- 

badoes, that Antigua was indebted for its grow- 
ng proſperity and ſubſequent opulence. This 
gentleman removing to this iſland about the year 

1614, applied his knowledge in ſugar-planting 
with ſuch good effect and ſucceſs, that others, 
animated by his example, and aſſiſted by his 
advice and encouragement, adventured in the 
ame line of cultivation. Mr. Codrington was 
ome years afterwards nominated captain general 
ud commander in chief of all the leeward Cha- 
nibean iſlands, and, deriving from this appoint- 
nent, the power of giving greater energy to 
his benevolent purpoſes, had foon the happineſs 
of beholding the good effects of his humanity 
ind wiſdom, in the flouriſhing condition of the 
ſeveral iſlands under his government. 

The proſperity of Antigua was manifeſted in 
is extenſive population; for when, in the year 
1690, General Codrington commanded on the 
expedition. againſt the French inhabitants of 
St. Chriſtopher's, as hath been related in the 
hiſtory of that iſland, Antigua furniſhed towards 
it no leſs than eight hundred effective men: a 
quota, which gives room to eſtimate the whole 
number of its white inhabitants at that time, at 
3 of five 3 698 33 
Mr. Codrington dying in 1698, was ſucceęde 
in his government by his ſon Chriſtopher; a 
| gentleman 


80 2 1632, a few Engliſh families took up CHA P. 
re, and began the cultivation of tobacco. IV. 
Among theſe was a ſon of Sir Thomas Warner, "TV 
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BOOK gentleman enilenth ily diſtingviſhed for bis atrain- 


ments in polite literature; and Who, treading in 


> the ſame paths as his illvſtrious father, gave the 


ad] 


peop! ple u der his f keit the promiſe of 2 


un however, terniinated a ” the end of 'fix 
years; for in 1704 he was ſuperſeded (I know 
not on what account) by Sir William Mathews; 
who dying ſoon after his attival; the 'Quiten 
was lee to appoint to the goverfiment of this 
Ain the neighbouring me Daniel Park; Eſq, 

an whoſe tragical end having excited] the 
bent of Europe, and furniſhed à leſſon 
for Burg, to pe + wy I'ſhalt be exciſed for 
entering 10 tre; at large into his conduct and 
fortune. 

Mr. Park was a native of Virginia, and was 
diſtinguiſhed for his exceſſes at a very early time 
of life. Havin ng married a lady o fortune in 
America, his firſt exploit was to rob his wiſe 
of her money, and then deſert her. With this 
money he came to England, Fee 2 
return to Parliament; but groſs bribery bas 


e againft him, he was Erpelled the 


is next adventure was to debauch the wife Ne of 
a friend, for which being proſecuted, he quitted 
England, atid made a campaign with the arm 
in Flanders, where he had the fortune to att. 
the notice, and acquire the patronage of the 
Duke of Marlborough: In 1704, be attended 
the Duke as one of his aides 4 camp, and as 
ſuch, on the event of the battle of Hochſtet, 
baving been ſent by his Grace to England, with 
nen, of that important victory, he was 
rewarded by the Queen with a purſe of a " thoti- 
ſand guineas, and her picture richfy ſet with 
diamonds. The year folls lowing, 197 government 


of the leeward lands becoming va, Mr. 
Park, 
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Park, through the intereſt of his noble patron; CHAP. 


was appointed to ſucceed Sir William Mathews 


therein, and he arrived at Antigua in July — 


1706. 
As he was a native of America, and his inte- 
reſt with the Britiſh adminiſtration was believed 
to be conſiderable, the inhabitants of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, who were probably unacquainted 
with his private character, received him with 
ſingular reſpe&, and the aſſembly of Antigua, 
even contrary to a royal inſtruction, added a 
thouſand pounds to his yearly income, in order, 
as it was expreſſed in the vote, to relieve him 
from the expence of houſe-rent ; a proviſion 
which, I believe, has been continued ever fince 
to his ſucceſſors in the government. Anni, 
The return which Mr. Park thought proper to 
make for this mark of their kindneſs, was an 
avowed and unreſtrained violation of all de- 
cency and principle. He feared neither God 
nor man; and it was ſoon obſerved of him, as 
it had formerly been of another deteſtable tyrant, 
that he ſpared no man in his anger, nor woman in 
his luſt. One of his firſt enormities was to 
debauch the wife of a Mr. Cheſter, who was 
factor to the royal African company, and the 
moſt confiderable merchant in the iſland. Apre- 
hending that the injured huſband might meditate 
revenge, the worthy governor endeavoured to be 
beforehand with him, by adding the crime of 
murder to that of adultery; for Cheſter having 
about this time had the. misfortune to kill. a 
perſon by accident, his excellency, who had 
raiſed a common ſoldier to the office of provoſt- 
marſhal, brought him to a trial for his life; 
directing his inſtrument the provoſt-marſha], to 
impanel a jury of certain perfons, from whom 
he doubted not to obtain Cheſter's conviction F 
| an 
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BOOK and the execution of this innocent and injured 
III. man would undoubtedly have followed, if the 
evidence in his favour had not proved too 


powerful to be overborne; ſo that the Jury were 
compelled to pronounce his acquittal. ' 
Another of his exploits was an attempt to 
rob the Codrington family of the iſland of Bar- 
buda (of which they had held peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion for thirty years) by calling on them to 
prove their title before himſelf and his council; 
a meaſure which gave every proprietor reaſon ta 
apprehend that he had no ſecurity for his poſſeſ. 
ſions but the governor's forbearance,,Þ 
He declared that he would ſuffer no prov 
marſhal to act, who ſhould not at all times 
ſummon ſuch juries as he ſhould direct. He 
changed the mode of electing members to ferve 
in the aſſembly, in order to exclude perſons he 
did not like; and not being able by this meaſure 
to procure an afſembly to his wiſh, he refuſed 
to. call them together even when the French 
threatened an invaſion. | 


| He entered the houſe of Mr. Cheſter, the 


perſon before mentioned, with an armed force, 
and feized ſeveral gentlemen (ſome of them, 
the principal men of the iſland) wha were there 
met for the purpoſe of good fellowſhip, on 
ſuſpicion that they were concerting meaſures 
againſt himſelf; moſt of whom he ſent by his 


own authority to the common Jail, and kept 


them there without bail or trial, 


By theſe, and a thouſand other odious and 


intemperate proceedings, the whole country 
became a party againſt Him, and diſpatched an 
agent to England to lay their grievances before 
the crown, adopting in the firſt inſtance, all 
moderate and legal means to procure his re 


buſineſs, 


moval; but from the delays incident to the 
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to conſider forbearance as no longer a virtue. 


nor's life, in the laſt of which he was grievoully, 
but not mortally, wounded. Unhappily the 

rious and exaſperated ſtate of men's minds ad- 
mitted of no compromiſe, and the raſh impetu- 


or conciliate, if occaſion had offered. | 
At length, however, inſtructions came from 
the crown directing Mr, Park to reſign his com- 
mand to the lieutenant governor, and return to 
England by the firſt convenient opportunity; at 
the ſame time Commiſhoners were appointed to 
take examinations on the ſpot, concerning the 
complaints which had been urged againſt his 
conduct. It would have been happy if the in- 
habitants of Antigua had borne their ſucceſs with 
moderation; but the triumphant joy which they 
manifeſted, on receipt of the ny orders, 
2 the governor into deſperation. He 
declared that he would continue in the govern- 
ment in ſpite of the inhabitants, and being in- 
formed, that a ſhip was about to ſail for Europe, 


| in which he might conveniently have embarked, 
he refuſed to leave the country. In the mean- 
| while, to convince the people that his firmneſs 
| was unabated, and that he ftill confidered him- 
; elf in the rightful exerciſe of his authority, he 
; iſſued a proclamatiop to diſſolve the aſſembly. 

Matters were now coming faſt to an iſſue. The 
aſſembly continued fitting notwithſtanding the 
governor's proclamation, and reſolved, that, 
having been recalled by his ſovereign, his con- 
| tinuance in the government was uſurpation and 
tyranny, and that it was their duty to take 
charge of the ſafety and peace of the iſland. On 
1 hearing of this vote, the governor ſecretly or- 
ne | Aerea 


buſineſs, the 2 loſt all temper, and began CHR AP. 
0 


More than one attempt was made on the gover - 


ous governor was not of a diſpoſition to ſoften 
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BOOK dered a party of ſoldiers to ſurround them; but 
HI. the aſſembly having obtained information of his 
intentions, immediately ſeparated to provide for 
their perſonal ſafety. The enſuing night, and 
the whole of the following day, were employed 
in ſummoning the inhabitants from all parts of the 
iſland, to haſten to the capital, properly armed, 

to protect their repreſentatives. It was given out, 
however, that the governor's life was not aimed 
at; all that was intended, was to ſecure his per- 

ſon, and ſend him from the iſland. 

On Thurſday the th of December 17 10, early 
in the morning, about five hundred men appear- 
ed in arms, in the town of Saint John's, where 
Colonel Park, had been making pꝓroviſion for re- 
ſiſtance in caſe of an attack. He had converted 
the government houſe into a garriſon, and ſta- 
tioned in it all the regular troops that were in the 
iſland. On the approach of the inhabitants how. i 

ever, his courage deſerted him. The fight of an 
injured people, coming forward as one man, with 6 

deliberate valour, to execute on his perſon that 5 
puniſhment which he muſt have been conſcious 

his enormities well merited, overwhelmed him ty 

with confuſion and terror. Although he muſt p; 
have been apprized, that his adverſaries had k 
proceeded too far to retreat, he now, for the = 
firſttime, when it was too late, had recourſeto con- * 
ceſſion. He diſpatched the provoſt-marſhal with a 10 
meſſage, ſignifying his readineſs to meet the aſſem- 4 

bly at Parham, and to conſent to whatever laws , 
they ſhould think proper to paſs for the good of fr 
the country. He offered at the ſame time to diſ- * 
miſs his ſoldiers, provided ſix of the principal 
inhabitants would remain with him as hoſtages 
for the ſafety of his 2 The ſpeaker of the 
aſſembly, and one of the members of the coun- 
eil, unwilling to carry matters to the laſt extre- 
mity, ſeemed inclined to a eompromiſe, and pro- 
| poſed 
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poſed themſelves as two of the hoſtages required 
by the governor; but the general of the 
people, apprehenſive that further delay might 
be fatal to their cauſe, called aloud for immedi- 
ate vengeance; and inftantly marched forward 
in two diviſions. One of theſe, led by Mr. Pig- 
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of an eminetice that commanded the government 
houſe, attacked it with great fury. Their fire 


3 


Piggot' dead with his: own hand, but received in 


trate. His attendants, ſeeing him fall, threw 
down their arms, and the enraged populace, 
ſeizing the perſon of the wretched governor, 
who' was il alive, tore him into a thouſand 
ieces, and ſcattered his reeking limbs in the 
reet. Beſides the governor, an enſign and 
thirteen private ſoldiers, who fought in his cauſe, 
were killed outright, and a lieutenant and twen- 
ty- four privates wounded. Of the people, thir- 
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n ty-two were killed and wounded, beſides Mr. 
4 Piggot. The governor's death inſtantly put an 
end to this bloody conflict. | | 
7 Thus periſhed, in a general inſurrection of an 
„ I infulted and indignant community, a brutal and 


licentious deſpot, than whom no ſtate criminal 
was ever more deſervedly puniſhed. He was a 
c vonſter in wickedneſs, and being placed by bis 
a ſituation beyond the reach of ordinary reſtraint, 
| I was as lawful to cut him off by every means 
" I poſlible, as it would have been to ſhoot a wild 


5 beaſt that had broke its limits, and was gorging 
; itſelf with human blood. The people of Eng- 
4 land (ſays an eminent writer“) heard with ,aſto- 


__niſhment 
* Univerſal Hiftory, Vol. XII. 
x 


CHAP. 
y IV. 
6 * 


got, a member of the aſſembly, taking poſſeſſion 


was briſkly returned for a confiderable time, but 
at length the affailants broke into the houſe. 
The governor met them with firmneſs, and ſhot 


the ſame moment a wound which laid him proſ- 
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BOOK niſhment of Park's untimely fate; but the publie 
III. vere divided in their ſentiments; ſome looking 
upon his death as an act of rebellion againſt the 


crown, and others conſidering it as a facrifice to 
liberty. The flagrancy of the perpetration, and 
compaſſion for the man, at laſt got the better.“ 
In the latter aſſertion however, the writer is clear- 
ly miſtaken; for the Engliſh goverament, after 
fall inveſtigation, was ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of 
Mr. Park's miſconduct, as to iſſue, much to its ho- 
nour, a general pardon of all perſons concerned 
in his death, and two of the principal acton 
therein were even promoted ſome time afterwards 


to ſeats in the council. - | 
From this period I cloſe my acconnt of the ci- 
vil concerns of Antigua, finding no occurrence 
in its ſubſequent hiſtory of ſuthcient importance 
to detain the reader; what remains therefore is 
chiefly topographical, aud I hope will be found 
. | ; + 
Antigua is upwards of fifty miles ip eireum- 
ference, and contains 59,838 acres of land, of 


which about 34,000 are appropriated to the 
growth of ſugar, and paſturage annexed: its 


other principal ſtaples are cotton-wool, and to- 
bacco; to what extent of cultivation I am not 
informed; and they raiſe in favourable years 
great quantities of proviſions. | 


This iſland contains two different kinds of | 


ſoil; the one a black mould on a ſubſtratum of 
clay, which is naturally rich, and when not 


checked by exceſſive droughts, to which Anti- 


gua is particularly ſubject, very productive. The 
other is a ſtiff clay on a 1 of marl. 


It is much leſs fertile than the former, and 


abounds with an inirradicable kind of graſs in 
filing of f 


ſuch a manner, that many eſtates con 

that kind of ſoil, which were once very profit. 

able, are pow ſo impoveriſhed and overgrown 
: | . WI 
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with this ſort of graſs, as either to be convert- C HAP. 
ed into paſture land, or to become entirely aban- IV. 
doned. Excluſive of ſuch deſerted land, and a 
{mail part of the country that is altogether un- 
improvable, every part of the iſland may be ſaid 
to be under cultivation. - | 
From the circumſtances that have been relat- 
ed, it is diflicuk to — an — — of 
the crops, which vary to fo great a ee, that 
the quantity of r exported from this iſland 
in ſome years, is five times greater than in others; 
thus in 1779 were ſhipped 3,382 hogſheads, aud 
579 tierces; in 1782 the crop was 15,102 hogſ- 
heads, and 1, 603 tierces; and in the years 1770, 
1773, and 1778, there were no crops of any 
kind; all the canes being deſtroyed by a long 
continuance of dry weather, and the whole bo- 
dy of the negroes mult have periſhed-for want 
of food, if American veſſels with corn and flour 
had been at that time, as they now are, denied 
| admittance. ' | NET 
It ſeems to me on the whole, that the iſland 
has progreſſively decreaſed both in produce and 
white population. The laſt accurate returns 
government were in 1774- In that year, t 
| white inhabitants of all ages and ſexes were 
| 2,590, and the enſla ved negroes 37,808, and I 
believe, that 1), ooo hogſheads of ſugar of fix- 
teen cwt. are reckoned a good ſaving crop. This, 
28 one-half the canes only are cut annually, is 
about a hogſhead of ſugar per acre for each acre 
that is cut. The produce of 1787 will de given 
hereafter; and I believe it wasayear morefavoura- 
ble to Antigua, in proportion to its extent, than 
8 of the Britiſh iſlands in the Welt 
Ie8. ”  aa* * - | ; : - _ 
Antigua is divided into fix pariſhes, and ele- 
ven diſtricts, and contains ſix towns aud villages. 
Saint John's (the capital,) Parham, Falmouth, 
Willoughby 
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BOOK Willoughby: Bay, Old Road, and, James Fon; 
III. of which, the two firſt are legal ports of entry. 
ST No iſland, in this part of the Weſt Indies, 
can boaſt of ſo many excellent harbours. Of 
theſe, the principal are Engliſh harbour and 
Saint John's, both well fortified, and at the for. 
mer, the Britiſh government has eſtabliſhed a 
royal navy yard and arſenal, and conveniences 
for careening ſhips of war. | gs 
The military eſtabliſhment generally. confiſts 
of two regiments of infantry, and two of foot 
militia, There are likewiſe a ſquadron of dra- 
- goons, and a battalion of artillery, both. raiſed 
in the iſland, and the regulars receive additional 
. Jamaica. Os 
It hath been already obſerved, that the goyer- 
nor or captain general of the leeward Charai- 
bean iſlands, although directed by his inſtructions 
to viſit oceaſionally each iſland hy his go- 
. vernment, is generally ſtationary at Antigua: he 
is chancellor of each iſland by his office, but 
commonly holds the court in Antigua, and in 
. hearing and determining cauſes from the other 
iſlands, preſides alone. In cauſes ariſing in An- 
tigua, he is aſſiſted by his council, after the prac- 
tice of Barbadoes; and; by an act of the aſſem- 
bly of this iſland, confirmed by the crown, the 
preſident and a certain number of. the council 
may determine chaneery cauſes. during the: ab- 
ſence of the govergor general. The other eourts 
zofatbis iſland are a court of king's bench, a 
court of common pleas, and a court of exche- 
quer. ld X 
The legiſlature of Antigua is compoſed of. the 
.commander in chief, a council; of twelve mem- 
bers, and an aſſembly of twenty-five; and it is 
very much to its honour that it preſenzed che fir 
example tg, the ſiſter iſlands of a melioration o 
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in the Weſt Indies to the knowledge and 
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the criminal law reſpecting negroe ſlaves, by CHAP. 


giving the accuſed party the benefit of a trial by 


jury: and allowing in the caſe of capital convic- WW 


tions four days between the time of ſentence and 
execution. And it is ſtill more to the honour of 
Antigua, that its inhabitants have encouraged, 
in a particular manner, the laudable endeavours 
of certain pious men, who. have undertaken, 
from the pureſt and beſt motives, to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and lead them into 
the knowledge of religious truth. In the report 
of the lords of the committee of council on 
the ſlave-trade, is an account of the labours of 
the ſociety known by the name of the Unitas 
Fratrum (commonly called Moravians,) in this 
truly. glorious purſuit ; trum which it appears 
that their conduct in this buſineſs diſplays ſuch 
ſound judgment, breathes ſuch a ſpirit of genuine 
chriſtianity, and has been attended with, ſuch 
eminent ſucceſs, as to entitle its brethren and 
miſhonarigg; to the moſt favourable reception 
from every man whom the accidents of fortune 
have inveſted with power over the poor Afri- 
cans; and who believes (as I hope every planter 
believes) that they are his fellow creatures, and 
of equal importance with himſelf in the eyes 
of an all-ſeeing and impartial governor of the 
univerſe. With an abridgement of that account, 
I ſhall cloſe the ſubject of my preſent diſcuſhon. 
It is as follows: 5 

« The church of the united brethren have, 
ever ſince the year 1732, been active in preach- 
ing the goſpel to different heathen nations in 
many parts of the world, but not with equal 
ſucceſs in all places. The method here de- 
ſeribed, and made uſe of by the miſſionaries 
of the ſaid church, in leading the negroe- ſlaves 


practice 
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30OR practice of chriſtianity, is followed, in all 
III. points that are not local, in all the miſſions of 
i the brethren. | 

After many years unſucceſsful labour, ' expe. 

rience has taught them, that the plain teſtimon 
concerning the death and paſſton of Jeſus Chriſt 
the Son of God, together with its cauſe and 
happy conſequences, delivered by a miſſionary 
touched with an experimental ſenſe of it, is the 
| fureſt way of enlightening the benighted minds 
of the negrocs, in order to lead them afterwards 
ſtep by ſtep into all truth: they therefore 
make it a rule, never to enter into an extenſive 
diſcuſſion of the doctrines of God's being an 
infinite ſpirit, of the holy trinity, &c. nor to 
feek to open their underſtandings in thoſe points, 
until they believe 2 and that the word of 
the croſs has proved itſelf the power of God 
unto ſalvation, by the true converſion of their 
hearts. Both in the beginning and progreſs 
of their inſtructions, the miſhonaries endeavour 
to deliver themſelves as plainly and inteſligidly 
to the faculties of their hearers as poſſible; and 
the Lord has given his bleſſing even, to the moſt 
unlearned, that went forth in reliance upon him, 


ſo as to attain to great fluency in them: one great 
difficulty ariſes indeed from the new ideas and 
words neceſſary to expreſs the divine truths to 
be introduced into them, but even this has heen 
ſurmounted through God's grace. | 
As it is required of all believers, that they 
prove their faith by their works; the brethren 
teach, that no habit of fin, in any land or place, 
nor any prevailing cuſtom whatever, can be 
admitted as a plea for a behaviour not con- 
formable to the moral law of God, given unto 
all mankind; upon the fulfilment of this, the 
miſſionaries 


& 
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to learn the difficult languages of the negroes, 
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; miſſionaries infiſt every where: every thing that-CHAP. 

8 is accounted 3 virtuous” Nr. N. we 
tians, is inculcated into the minds of the people 
N drunkenneſs, adultery, whoredom, ſorcery, theft, 
anger and revenge, and all other works of the 
fleſh, as enumerated by our Lord and his oe 


tles as * 273 feeders heart, being plai 
proofs that man is either unconverted, or again 
fllen/ into heatheniſm and idolatry, it follows 
of courſe; that any one guilty of theſe things is 
put away from the congregation, and not re-ad- 
mitted before a true and fincere repentance is 
apparent, and the offence done away: but it is 
not ſufficient that the believers abſtain ffom open 
ſcandal, their private behaviour in their families, 
and in every occurrence: of life, muſt evidence 
2 thorough change of heart and principles: 
indeed the betieving negroes in Antigua, and in 
other places where the brethren have miſſion, 
are ſa much under the inſſuenee of their maſt 
and of a variety of circumſtances that 
their being flaves, chat it may perhaps feem 
more diffeult to effect a change of cuſtoms and 
practices, and to enforce a ſteady chriſtian con- 
duct in all eaſes amongſt chem, than amo 
free heathens; and yet it muſt be owned, to t 
praiſe of God, that this is viſible at preſent in 
1 converted negroes. 

The miſſionaries, however, have frequent oe- 
cafions to ſee with ſorrow, how deeply rooted 
the habit of fin; and the tendency to excuſe it, is 
y in the minds of the negroes; who, when uncon- 
4 verted, are particularly given to an unbounded 
k 
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gratification of every ſenſual luſt; but on this 
very account-it becomes the more needful. to 
6 watch, and not to ſuffer the leaſt deviation from 
0 the right path to remain unnoticed in the be- 


ie | lievers. It has been before obſerved, that 
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BOOK tiſm is adminiſtered to none, but to ſuch in whom 


a thorough:.converhon of heart is already per. 


> ceivable. | As ſoon as they are conſidered a8 


candidates for baptiſm, they are: ſubje& to the 
diſcipline of the church, by which if they of. 
Fend, and | ma ee admonition and reproof have 
not the deſired effect, they are excluded from the 
fellowſhip of the reſt, though they may attend 
public ſervice, and every means is ſtill Githfull 
applied to bring them back. Thus a, coni. 
municant, in caſe of an offence- given, is not 
adnutted to the Lord's ſupper. This diſcipline 
bas, by God's bleſſing, had ſo good an effec, 
that many a believing negroe would rather ſuffer 
the ſevereſt bodily puniſhment than incur it. If 
they confeſs their ſins, and heartily repent; they 
are willingly, and according to the nature of the 
offence, either privately, or in the preſence of a 
part or the whole of the congregation, re- ad- 
mitted to the fellowſhip of the church. c The 
believing negroes are not ſuffered to attend any 


where, where the unconverted meet for the ſake | 


of feaſting, dancing; gaming, &e. and the uſual 
plea of not entering into the; finful part of 
theſe diverſions, is never admitted; inaſmuch 
as the leaſt ſtep towards vice and immorality, 
generally plunges them by degrees into - groſs 
fins. The hankering after the vain; traditions 
of their forefathers, . is conſidered as a falling o 

from that love to the Lord Jeſus and. bin: 
trines, which once prompted them to forſake all 
ungodlineſs, and devote themſelves unto God; 
— if they perſiſt in evil ways, the faithfulneſs 


due to the reſt of the flock on the part of the 
miſſionaries demands their ſeparation, leſt they 
feduce others. N | e 
The polygamy of the negroes has cauſed no 
ent to the miſlibnaries, The 

| following 
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When a negroe man or woman applies as above 
deſcribed, to be baptized or recerved into the 
congregation, ſtrict enquiry is made concerning 
every circumſtance attending his or her fituation 
and connections in life. If it is found that a 
man has more than one wife, the queſtipn ariſes, 
how the brethren have to adviſe him in this par- 
ticular: St. Paul ſays, © if any brother hath a 
wife that believeth not, and that is yet an 
heathen, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with him, 
let him not put her away,“ 1 Cor. 7. 21; but 
again he ſays, © a-biſhop nwſt be blameleſs, the 
huſband of one wife,” 1 Tim. 3. 2. We read of 
no further precept in the holy ſcriptures con- 
cerning this ſubject; the brethren therefore were 
of opinion, that the miſhonaries ſhould keep 
arial to the following reſolutions : ' 

I. That they could not compel a man, who 
had before his converſion, taken more than one 
wife, to put — or more of them, without 
her oe thel? contenc; * 52 © 5 19 2595 | 

IT. But yet, that they could not appoint 
ſuch a man to be a helper or ſervant in the 
church; and ata = 

III. That a man who beheveth in Chriſt, 
if he marry, ſhould take only one wife in mar- 
riage, and that he is bound to keep himſelf only 
to that woman, till death parts them. | 


> 


The inſtances that a man has three wives are 
few; all miſtreſſes muſt of courſe be put away 
without exception; beſides this, the miſhonaries 
loſe no opportunity of inculcating into the minds 
of the married people, how to walk in this ſtate 
conformable to the rules laid down in holy writ, 
and every deviation from them is ſeverely cen- 


following is a ſhort account of the brethren's CHAP. 
manner of treating them in this particular: IV. 
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30 OR ſared. If any baptized man leaves his wife, and 


II. tak 


es another, and takes one or more wives be, 


des the firſt, or in caſe he has had two, and 


one dies, and he ſhould marry. another, he is 


_ excluded the fellowſhip of the church. Neither 


can the brethren, admit of the heatheniſh cuſ. 
toms in courting a wife, but they expect, that 
in caſe a believer wiſh to marry, he do all things 
in a decent and chriſtian manner: it is of courſe 


| 8 that all baptized parents educate their 
chi 


dren in the fear of the Lord, ſhewing them 


z good example. If by a ſale of negroes by 


auction, or in any other way, waves are torn 
from their huſbands, or huſbands from their 
wives, and carried off to diſtant iſlands, though 
the brethren, do not adviſe, yet they cannot 
hinder a regular marriage with: another perſon, 
eſpecially, if a family of young children, or 
— 5-4 circumſtances, ſeem to render an help. 
mate neceſſary; and, as is moſtly the caſe, no 
hopes remain of the former ever returning. A 
certificate of * is given to every baptized 
negro, that muſt thus leave the congregation; 
and there bave been inſtances, that by their 
odly walk and converſation in diſtant parts, 


. ey have cauſed others to hearken to their 


word, and believe. gs 
Though all the above injunctions are of ſuch 
a nature, that they not only war againſt. their 
heatheniſh propenſities, but even againſt what 
ſome might call excuſable indulgencies; yet it 
is a fact, that at this preſent time, ſome thou- 
ſand negroes in Antigua, and other iſlands, ſub- 
mit to them with willingneſs. 2 


The 
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In Antigna, exactly 055 es 
In St. Kitt's, a new miſhon < 
In Barbadoes and a- 
bout — 100 
In St. Thomas, St. Croix, i N 
St. Jan, about - 10,000 
In Surmam, about - +» > - "200 
Still living in the Weſt Indies | 
and Surinam » «- 186,045 
as nearly as can be aſcertained 
from the lateſt accounts.” 
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SECTION IV. 
MONTSERRAT. 


OF this little iſland, neither the extent nor 
the importance demands a very copious diſcuſ- 
ſion. It was diſcovered at the fame time with St. 
Chriſtopher's, and derived its name from a fup« 
poſed reſemblance which Columbus perceived m 
the face of the country, to a mountain of the 
ſame name near Barcelona. 

The name was all that was beſtowed _ 
by the S Like Nevis, it was firſt planted 
by a ſmall — — le. 
tached in 1632 from the adventurers under War- 

2 ner. 
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— 


III. been partly occaſioned by local attachments and 


religious diſſenſions; which rendered their ſitu. 
ation in St. Chriſtopher's uneaſy, being chiefly 
natives of Ireland, of the Romiſh perſuaſion. 
The ſame cauſes, however, operated to the aug. 
mentation of their numbers; tor ſo many perſons 


of the ſame country and religion adventured thi. 


ther ſoon after the firſt ſettlement, as to create a 
white population which it has never ſince poſſeſ. 
ſed; if it be true, as aflerted by Oldmixop; that 
at the end of ſixteen years there were in the iſland 
upwards of one thouſand white families, conſti- 
tuting a militia of three hundred and fixty effec. 
tive men. N ; [x7 . 

The civil hiſtory of this little iſland contains 
nothing very remarkable. It was invaded by a 
French force in 1712, and ſuffered ſo much from 
the depredations of that armament, that an arti- 
cle was inſerted in the treaty of Utrecht for ap- 


pointing commiſhoners to enquire into the da- 


mages; which however were not made good to 
the ſufferers. It was again invaded, and with 
moſt of the other iſlands captured by the French 
in the late war, and reſtored with the reſt. 
Nothing therefore remains but to furniſh the 
reader with an account of its preſent ſtate in re- 
ſpe& of cultivation, productions, and exports. 
Montſerrat is about three leagues in length, 
and as many in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain about thirty thouſand acres of land, of which 
almoſt two thirds are very mountainous, or very 
harren. The land in cultivation is appropriated 
nearly as follows, In ſugar, fix thouſand acres: ! 
In cotton, proviſions, and paſturage, two thou- 
ſand each: None other of the. tropical ſtaples' 
are raiſed, Its average crop from 1784 to 1788, 
28 HET ent a h e 
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were 2,737 hogſtieads of ſugar of ſixteen hundred CHAP: 
weight, 1,104 puncheons of rum, and 275 bales IV. . 


of cotton. The exports of 1787, and their va- 
lue at the London market, will be ſeen in a table 
annexed to this chapter. They areproduced by 
the labour of one thouſand three hundred whites, 
and about ten thouſand negroes. Y; 

The government'is adminiſtered in this, as in 
the other iſlands, by a legiſlature of its own, un- 
der the captain general. The council conſiſts of 
fix members, and the aſſembly of eight, two from 
each of the four diſtricts into which it is divided; 
and the proportion which Montſerrat contributes 
to the ſalary of the captain general is £.400 per 


annum. 


— — mmm—_— 


SECTION V. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


OF the Virgin Iſlands I have fo few particu- 
lars to communicate, that I fear the reader will 
accuſe me of inattention or 'idleneſs in my 
reſearches. I have, however, ſolicited informa- 
tion of thoſe who I thought were molt likely to 
afford it; but if my enquiries were not lighted, + 
my expectations were not gratified. Even in a 
late hiſtorical account by Mr. Suckling, the chief 
Juſtice of theſe iſlands, I find but little of which 
can avail myſelf, It furniſhes no particulars 
concerning their extent, their cultivation, or their 
commerce. It is filent as to the number of their 

| preſent 


44® HISTORY OF THE 
»99 K prefent Engliſh inhabitants. The author is even 
II. miſinformed as to the origin of their preſent 
name; for he ſuppoſes that it was beſtowed upon 
them in 1580, by Sir Francis Drake, in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but the fa& is, that theſe 
illands were named Las Virgines, by Columbus 
himſelf, who diſcovered them in 1493, and gave 
them this appellation, in alluſion to a well-known 
legend in the Romiſh ritual. 419 
The Spaniards of thoſe days, however, thought 
them unworthy of further notice. A century af- 
terwards (1596) they were viſited by the Earl of 
Cumberland, in his way to-the attack of Porto 
Rico, and the hiſtoriau of that voyage calls them 
© a knot of little iſlands wholly uninhabited, 
“ ſandy, barren, and craggy.” The whole group 
may comprehend about torty iſlands, iſlots, and 
keys, and my are divided at preſent between the 
Engliſh, the Spaniards, and Danes. The Engliſh 
hold Tortola, and Virgin. Gorda *, Jofvan Dykes, 
—_— _ 8 —_— — Anegada, 
ichar, Prickly Pear, Camana's, Ginger, Coop- 
er's, Salt Iſland, Peter's Iſland, and ſeveral others 
of little value. The Danes poſſeſs St. Thomas, 
with about twelve ſmaller iſlands dependent 
thereon, and the Spaniards claim Crab Ifland, 
the Green or Serpent Iſland, the Tropic Keys, 
and Great and Little Paflage. = 
Ihe firſt poſſeſſors offuchof theſe iſlands as now 
belong to the Britiſh government, were a party of 
Dutch Bucaniers who fixed themſelves at Tortola 
(in what year is not recorded) and built a fort 
there for their protection. In 1666, they were 
driven out by a ſtronger party of the ſame adven- 
turers, who, calling themſelves Engliſh, pretended 
to take poſſeſſion for the crown of England, and 
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the Engliſh monarch, if he did not commiſſion CHAP. 
the enterprize, made no ſeruple to claim the be- IV. 
nefit of it; for Tortola and its dependencies . 
were ſoon afterwards annexed to the Leeward 
Iſland government, in a commiſſion granted by 
King Charles I, to Sir William Stapleton, and 
l believe that the Engliſh title bas remained un- 
impeached from that time to this. . 
The Dutch had made but little progreſs in 
cultivating the country when they were expelled 
from Tortola; and the chief merit of its ſubſe- 
quent improvements was reſerved for ſome Eng- 
ſh ſettlers from the little iſland of Anguilla, 
who, about a century paſt, embarked with their 
families and ſettled in the Virgin Iſlands. Their 
7 were fo, — 2 government ſimple 
and unexpenſive. eputy governor, with 
2 council nominated from among themſelves, ex- 
erciſed both the legiſlative and judicial authority, 
determining in a ſummary. manner; .without a 
jury, all queſtions between ſubject and fubject; 
and as to taxes, there ſeem to have been none 
laid: when money was abſolutely for 
public uſe, it was raifed, Ibelieve, by voluntary 
contribution. | 
Under ſuch a ſyſtem, it was impoſſible that the 
colony could attain to much importance. It 
— the 22 of — capitals; but 
credit is ſparingly given where payment cannot 
eaſily be —— The inhabitants therefore, 
whoſe numbers in 1756, amounted to 1, 263 whites, 
and 6, 121 blacks, rea ſonably hoped to be put 
on the ſame footing with the fiſter iſlands, by the 
eſtabliſhment of a perfect civil government, and 
conſtitutional oourts of juſtice among them; but 
in this expectation they were not gratified until 
the year 17713. In that year, they preſented an hum- 
ble petition to the mamas. hoe 
w 
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BO OK ward Iſland government, requeſting his Excellen. 
III. ey to unite with them in an application to his Ma. 
j eſty, for permiſſion to elect an aſſembly of repre. 


ſentatives out of the freeholders and planters, in 
order that ſuch aſſembly, with the governor and, 
council, might frame proper laws for their peace, 
welfare, and good government; pledging them- 
ſelves, in that caſe, to grant to his Majehy, his 
heirs and ſucreſſors, an impoſt of four and à half 
per centumn, in ſpectre, upon all goods and commo- 
dities the growth of theſe iſlands, ſimilar to tat 

which was paid in the other Leeward Iſlands. 
Their application (thus ſweetened) proved ſuc- 
ceſsful.- It was ſignified to them that his Majeſty, 
fully conſidering the perſons, circumſtances, and 
condition of his ſaid Virgin Iſlands, and the ne- 
ceſſity there was, from the then ſtate of their 
culture/and inhabitancy, that ſome adequate and 
perfect form of civil government ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed therein; © and finally truſting that his 
« faithful ſubjects in his ſaid Virgin Iſlands, who 
« ſhould compoſe the new aſſembly, would, as 
ce the firſt act of legiſlation, cheerfully make 
“ good the engagement of granting to his Ma- 
« jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the impoſt of 
« four and a half per centum, on all the pro- 
& duce of the Virgin Iflands, to be raiſed and 
« paid in the ſame manner as the four and a 
* half per centum is made payable in the other 
« Leeward Iſlands,” did cauſe his royal pleaſure 
to be ſignified to the governor in chief, that he 
ſhould ifſue writs in his Majeſty's name, for 
convening an aſſembly or houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, who, together with a council, to be com- 
poſed of twelve perſons; to be appointed by the 
governor for that purpoſe,” might frame and paſs 
ſuch laws as ſhould be neceſſary for the welfare 
and good government of the faid Iſlands. 
Accordingly 
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Accordingly, on the zoth of November, 1773, CHAP: 
the governor in chief of the Leeward Iſlands, in IV. 
obedience to his-Majeſty's order, iſſued a procla r= 


mation for convening an _— or houſe of re- 
preſentatives of the Virgin Iſlands, who met on 
the 1ſt of February following, and very honour- 
ably complied with their engagement to the 
crown ; the very firſt act ed by them being 
the grant before mentioned of four and a half 
per centum, on the produce of the colony for 


ever. They afterwards paſſed a grant of ,. 400 


currency per annum, as their proportion towards 
the ſalary of the governor general. 

Such was the price at which the Virgin Iſlands 
purchaſed the eſtabliſhment of a conſtitutional 
legiſlature. If it be difficult to reconcile this 
precedent with the doctrines which have been 
maintained-in the caſe of Grenada, it may per- 


haps be. ſaid (as I believe the fact was) that the 


inhabitants of theſe iſlands were unappriſed of 
the rights which they inherited as Britiſh ſub- 
jets, when they voluntarily propoſed to ſubject 
themſelves and their poſterity to the tax in queſ- 
tion for permiſſion to enjoy them; and their poſ- 
terity may perhaps diſpute the authority which 
their forefathers exerciſed on this occaſion. 

The chief, and almoſt the only ſtaple produc- 
tions of theſe iſlands are ſugar and cotton. Of 
the quantity of land appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of either, I have no account, nor can I ven- 
ture even to gueſs, at the quantity of unimprov- 
ed land which may yet be brought into cultiva- 
tion: the exports of 1787 will preſently be given, 
and I have only to add, that they were raiſed by 
the labour of about one thouſand two hundred 
whites, and nine thouſand blacks. 


HAVING 
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BOOE 
III. HAVING ſo far treated of — ſeveral if. 
— lands which conſtitute what is called the Leeward 
Iſland Government, as they ſtand diſtin& from 
each other, I cloſe my account, as in former ca. 
es, with an authentic Table of their Returns for 
1787; after which, I ſhall, as propoſed, offer a 
few obſervations on circumſtances which are com- 
mon to them all. | 
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heſe iſlands collectively, the CHAP. 


circumſtance that/firſt> preſents itſelf to notice is IV. 
the burthen of the four and half per centum on 


their exported produce, to which they are all 
ſubjeR equally with Barbadoes, and which, 
though granted by their on aſſemblies, was in 
moſt other caſes, as well as the Virgin iſlands, 
the price of à conſtitutional legiſlature, and a 
communication of the common privileges of Bri- 
tiſn fubjefts, 1 24 225 h οhινν⁰, - a6 he 
It would without doubt be 8 to the 
reader tobe furniſhed with an account of the net 
produce of this 2 and the particulars of its 
diſpoſal; but no ſuch information, to my know- 
ledge; has of late years been given to the public. 
The laſt _— that I am poſe Ted of is dated fo 
long ago as the year 1735. From thence it 
pears, that the whole money collected on how 
count of this duty; both in Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Iflands,” in” twenty-one years, (from 
Chriſtmas 1713 to Chriſtmas 1734) amounted to 
1. 326,529. 25. 344; ſterling, of which it is ſhame- 
ful to relate that no more than . 140, o32. 135. 58. 
was paid into the Britiſh Exchequer; upwarc 
L. 80,000 having been retained in the Iſlands for 
the charges of collecting, and G. 105,000 more, ex- 
pended in Great Britain in the payment of freight, 
duties, commiſſions, fees of o and other 
claims and deduction s. by) $63 
From the net money paid into the exchequer 
on account of this duty, the Governor General 
of theſe iſlands receives a ſalary of C. 1,200 ſterl. 
(exclufive of the ſeveral ſums granted him by the 
| bl j f ee: colonial 

Some years aſter this, a new mode of collecting the du- 
ues was, L believe, adopted, which rendered the tax more 
productive to government. n 4 


ce 
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BOOK colonial aſſemblies ®) and J believe that ſalaries 
HI. are allowed from the ſame fund to the heutenant 
general, and the ſeveral lieutenant governors. ] 
have been informed too, that the gavernors of 
the Bahama and Bermudas iflands are-hkewiſe 
paid out of this duty. The balance which re- 
mains, after theſe and ſome other deductions are 
made, is wholly at the king's diſpoſal. 
But it is impoſſible not to obſerve; that al 
moſt all the iſlands within this e as 
well as Barbadoes, have been, for many years 
paſt, p vely on the decline; and it is there- 
re probable that the preſent net produce of this 
duty is not more than ſufficient to defray the ſe. 
veral Sener — Nee it you wa The 
Negroes 1n ave ept up, and even aug · 
mented, by purchaſe, becauſe, +5 the lands have 
become impoveriſned, N 
er expence of labour, to mak : them any way pro- 
ductive; but as the returns have not enereaſel 
in the ſame degree, nothing could have ſaved the 
planters from ruin, but the advanced price oi 
ſugar in the markets of Europe.. 
It appears from authentic accounts laid before 
ER, that the import of ſugar into Gren 
ritain from all the Britiſi Weſt Indies (ans 
excepted) has decreaſed, in the courſe of twenty 
years, from 3,762,804 cwt.: to 2;463,228' ewt. 
The difference in value, at a medium price, calindt 
be leſs than . 400, ooo ſterling, and it will he found 
to have fallen chiefly on thofe iſlands, which tre 
705 eee 
* Theſe grants are as follow: Antigua and St. Chrlſto- 
pher's Z. 1000 currency each. Nevis C. 400. Montfer- 
rat C. 400. Virgin Iflands C. 400. The uſual rate of ex 
change is 165 per cent. Theſe ſums therefore, added to £-1200 
ſterling, paid out of che exchequer, make his whole ſa lar 
C. zoco ſterling per annum. * 
+ Being the average of two periods, the firſt from 24974 0 
1775. 1 — from 1788 to 1792. 1 
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ſubje& to the duty in queſtion; to the effets of CHAP. 
which, therefore, the deficiency muſt be chiefly IV. 
attributed; for being laid, not on the land, but "x, 
on the produce. of the land, it operates as a tax 
on induſtry, and a penalty which. falls heavieſt 
on the man who contributes moſt to augment th 
wealth, commerce, navigation, and revenues o 
the mote country. It is conſidered by the plan- 
ters as equal to ten per cent. on the net produce of 
their eſtates for ever. Under ſuch a burthen, 
which, while it oppreſſes the colonies, yield a 
profit of no great. conſideration to the crown, 
they have been unable to ſtand a competition with 
the Britiſh planters in the other iſlands, and have 
been ſtill 5 depreſſed by the rapid growth 
and extenfiv&opulence of the Freſh colonies in 
their neighbourhood. Thus a check has been 
given to the ſpirit of improvement, and much of 
that land which, though ſomewhat impoveriſhed 
by long cultivation, would ſtill with the aid of 
manure, contribute greatly to the general returns, 
is abandoned, becauſe the produce of the pooreſt 
ſoil, is taxed as high as that of the molt fertile. 
To the loſs ariſing from a decreaſe of produce, 
accompanied with an increaſe'of contingent ex- 
pences, muſt be added the ruinous effects of cap- 
ture in the late American war. The damages 
ſuſtained in St. Chriſtopher's alone, by De Grafſe's 
invaſion in 1782, from the deſtruction of negroes 
and cattle, and the burning of the canes, were 
eſtimated at C. 160,000 Nene, which ſum was 
made up to the ſufferers by a poll-tax on theſlaves, | 
of no leſs than forty: ſhillings. The annual taxes 
for defraying the current charges of their inter- | 
nal governments, in all the iſlands, are alſo ex- | 
ceedingly burthenſome; beſides pariſh taxes for 1 
the repair of the roads, the maintenance of the 1 
clergy, and the relief of the poor. | | 
Voi FEI Gg 6-4 But, | 
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BOOK But, under all theſe and the other diſcourage. 
III. ments which are felt by the proprietors, the wealth 
wr_ which till flows from theſe little dependencies 
into the mother country, muſt fl every reflect. 
ing mind with ſurpriſe and admiration. An ex- 
tent of cultivate aelyage'/ not equal to one. 
tenth part of the county of Eſſex, adding yearly 
one million and a half to the national income, is 
a circumſtance that demonſtrates beyond all ab- 
ſtra& reaſoning, the vaſt importance to Great 
Britain of having ſugar iſlands of her own. At 
the ſame time, it is both amuſing and inſtructive 
to conſider how little the preſent returns from 
theſe iſlands are anſwerable to the hopes and ex- 
pectations of their firſt European poſſeſſors; or 
rather it affords an animated illuſtration of the 
wiſdom of Providence, which frequently renders 
the follies and weakneſſes of inan productive of 
good. The firſt Engliſh adventurers were influ- 
enced wholly by the hopes of opening a golden 
fountain, fimilar to that which was flowing from 
Peru and Mexico into * The nation was 
þ told of countries where the mountains were com- 
"mw poſed of diamonds, and the cities built wholly of 
ingots of gold. Such were the dreams of Cabot, 
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Frobiſher, and Gilbert, and it is a lamentable 
difplay of the power of avarice on the human 
mind, to behold the wiſe and learned Raleigh be- 
wildered in the Tame folly ! Experience has at 
length corrected this frenzy, and Europe is now 
wiſe enough to acknowledge that gold and filver 
have only an artificial and relative value; that 
induſtry alone is real wealth, and that agree! 
ture and commerce are the great ſources of natio- 
nal proſperity. _ | ge at e . 
The produce of theſe iſlands however, though 
of ſuch value to the mother country, is raĩſed at 
al expence to the cultivator, which perhaps is 
3 | not 
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not equalled in any other purſuit, in any country CHAP. 


of the globe. It is an expence too, that is per- 


variable and fluctuating than any other; owing 
to calamities, to which theſe countries are ex- 
poſed, both from the hands of God and man; and 
it is mournful to add, that the ſelfiſh or miſtaken 
policy of man is ſometimes more deſtructive than 
even the anger of omnipotence 

At the time that I write this, the humanity of 
the Britiſh nation is tremblingly alive to the real 
or fictitious diſtreſſes of the African labourers in 
theſe and the other iſlands of the Weſt Indies: 
And the holders and employers of thoſe people 
ſeem to be marked out to the public indigna- 
tion for proſeription and ruin. So ſtrong and 
univerſal 4 ſympathy allows no room for the ſo- 
ber exefciſe of reaſon, or it would be remember-' 
ed, that the condition of that unfortunate race, 
muſt depend greatly on the condition and cir- 
cumſtances of their owners. Oppreflion towards 


the principal, will be felt with double force by 


his dependants, and the blow that wounds the 
maſter, will exterminate the ſlave. 
The propriety of theſe remarks will be ſeen 


in ſubſequent parts of my work, when I come 


in courſe to treat of the ſlave trade and ſlavery 


and to conſider the eommetcial ſyſtem of Great 


Britain towards her Weſt Indian dependencies, 
of which I have now compleated the catalogue. 
Here then I might cloſe the third book of my 
hiſtory, but it has probably occurred to the 
reader, that I have omitted the two governments 
of Bahama and Bermudas; * to which indeed it 


863 2 was 
I have alſo paſſed over utinoticed the ſmall- iſlands of 
Anguilla and Barbuda, as being of too little importance to 


merit particular deſcription. The former belongs to the Lee- 
ward Iſland Governmeat; the latter is the private property of 
the Codrington family. 


IV. 
manent and certain; while the returns are more 


461 
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BOOK was my intention, when I began my work, to 
III. appropriate a diſtin& chapter. An examination 


HISTORY OF THE 


of my materials has induced me to alter my pur- 
pole; finding myſelf poſſeſſed of ſcarce any me- 
morials concerning the civil hiſtory, of thoſe 
ilands, that are not given in the numerous geo- 
graphical treatiſes with which the ſhelves of the 
bookſellers are loaded. To repeat therefore what 


may be found in books that are always at hand, 


were to manifeſt diſreſpect to the reader, and diſ- 
regard to myſelf. Of the preſent ſtate of the Bahama 
iſlands, I need not be aſhamed to acknowledge my 
ignorance, inaſmuch as even the lords of the com. 
mittee of council for the affairs of trade and plan. 
tations, were unable to obtain ſatisfactory infor. 
mation concerning it. To their lordſhips enquiries 
as to the extent of territory in thoſe iſlands, —the 
quantity of land in cultivation, —the yumber of 
white inhabitants, - productions and exports, &e. 
the only anſwer that could be obtained from the 
Governor was this, that it was impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain any of thoſe particulars at preſent. It ap- 
pears, however, from the teſtimony of other 
perſons, that theſe iſlands in general are rocky 
aad barren; that the only article cultivated for 


exportation is cotton, of which the medium ex- 


port is fifteen hundred bags of two cwt.; that 
the inhabitants (who in 1773 conſiſted of two 
thouſand and fifty-two whites, and two thouſand 
two hundred and forty-one blacks) have been of 
late years conſiderably augmented by emigrants 
from North America; but of their preſent num- 
bers no preciſe account 1s given, 

Concerning Bermudas, Governor Brown is 
more explicit, From his anſwers to their Lord- 
ſhips queries, it appears that they contain from 
twelve to thirteen thouſand acres of very ar 
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land, of which nine parts in ten are either un- C HAP. 
cultivated, or reſerved in woods for the ſupply- IV. 
ing of timber for building ſmall ſhips, floops, 4 
and ſhallops for ſale; this being in truth the prin- 

cipal occupation and employment of the in habi- 

tants; and the veſſels which they furniſh, being 

built of cedar, are light, buoyant, and unex- 
penſive. N 

Of the land in cultivation, no part was appro- 
priated to any other purpoſe than that of raiſing 
Indian corn, and eſculent roots and vegetables (of 
which a confiderable ſupply is ſent to the Weſt 
Indian Iſlands) until the year 1785, when the 
growth of cotton was attempted, but with no great 
ſucceſs, there not being at preſent more than two” 
hundred acres applied in this line of culture. 

The number of white people of all ages in 
Bermudas is five thouſand four hundred and ſix- 
ty-two; of blacks four thouſand nine hundred 
and nineteen *. 

Thus 


It were an act of great injuſtice to the inhabitants of 
Bermudas, to omit the very honourable teſtimony which Go- 
vernor Brown has tranſmitted to Government, concerning 
their treatment of their negro ſlaves. *© Nothing (he ob- 
ſerves) can better ſhew the ſtate of ſlavery in Bermudas than 
the behaviour of the blacks in the late war. There were at 
one time between fifteen and twenty privateers fitted out from 
hence, which were partly manned by negro flaves, who be- 
haved both as ſailors and marines irreproachably; and when- 
ever they were captured, always returned, if it was in their 
power. There were ſeveral inſtances wherein they had been 
condemned with the veſſel and fold, and afterwards found 
means to eſcape; and through many difficulties and hard- 
ſhips returned to their maſters ſervice. In the ſhip Regula- 
tor, a privateer, there were ſeventy ſlaves. She was taken 
and caried into Boſton. Sixty of them returned in a flag of 
truce dire&ly to Bermudas. Nine others returned by the way 
of New York. One only was miſfing, who died in the 
cruize, or in — — 1 


ivity.“ 
Report of the Privy Council on the Slave Trade. Part III. 
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BO ox Thus it appears that the lands become lefs fer. 


¶.aum ; there not, as there certainly is, an UNACCOUNta-s 


tile as we recede from the tropics, and were 


ble propenſity in the greater part of mankind, 
to underrate what they have in actual poſſeſſion, 
it would require but little effort to convince the 
public of the vaſt importance of our Weſt Indi. 
an dependencies; of which the progreſſive growth 
has now been traced from the firſt ſettlement. 
What remains is to convey that conviction to 
the Engliſh reader. This then, after taking a 
curſory ſurvey, for the gratification of curioſity, 
of the preſent inhabitants and the ſyſtem of agri- 
culture, will be the chief endeavour of the ſub- 
ſequent volume. 
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THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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APPENDIX 
TO 


VOLUME rar FIRST 


Soon after the precedin es were print- 
* ed, E „5 Prat ay 
Catalogue (mentioned in page 189 of this 
volume } of exotic plants in the very magni- 
ficent garden of the late Hinton Eaſt, Eq. 


in that Iſland, which being equally curious 


and accurate, he has now the ſatisfattion 
of preſenting it to his Readers entire. 


— —— I — — 
U 


Plantz numeroſiſſimæ quibus obveſtit globum terraqueu-. 
Deus optimus maximus, ſunt totidem documenta in- 
finite ſapientiæ, natæ in gloriam ſui Creatoris, et in 
commodum hominis, cujus eſt eas intueri. 


AM CEN. ACAD. vol. vi. p. 40. 
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